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PREFACE. 


SEVEN years ago, when my English grammar was pub- 
lished, there was hardly a school in the country whose 
course it would fit. But the convictions that English gram- 
mar is too scientific and important a subject to be garbled 
by inaccurate teaching in the intermediate grades, and that 
any rational study of it must be based upon the sentence 
and not the parts of speech, have evidently spread and 
deepened among thinking teachers during the last decade. 
With the change in sentiment has come a gratifying increase 
in the use of this grammar and a vindication of the princi- 
ples for which it stands. 

These principles are the result of four years’ experience 
in teaching the subject in the schools of a small town, of 
later work with classes of teachers in the summer school 
of a state university, and of a study of Old English which 
gave me courage to repudiate certain commonly taught 
inconsistencies concerning verbs, a logical treatment of 
which is in harmony with the history of the language. 

Use of the book with hundreds of teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers in the Illinois State Normal University, care- 
ful observation of the difficulties met in the grammar grades 
of the Model School, and close touch through institutes 
and correspondence with many teachers in both large and 
small schools, have furnished material for the revision to 
which a school book should be frequently subjected. 

In this revision (1) some difficulties are omitted; (2) a 
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few definitions are simplified; (8) the development of many 
subjects is given in greater detail; (4) exercises are in- 
creased and more carefully graded; (5) sentences are chosen 
whose content lies well within the experience of grammar 
grade pupils, but which, so far as the necessity of drill per- 
mits, have some literary value; and (6) simple exercises for 
the correction of common errors are introduced early. The 
book is largely inductive, not only in general plan, but in 
the treatment of individual topics. 

As in the earlier book, Part I deals with the sentence. 
The student begins with the simplest sentences, those con- 
taining only the elements found in all sentences. Then 
element after element is added until all ordinary English 
constructions have been studied. The parts of speech are 
defined as they are needed in the building up of the sen- 
tence, but only so much of a classification is made as is 
based upon sentence structure. 

Part II deals systematically with the more formal parts 
of grammar —inflection and classification. Being based 
upon Part I it cannot precede it. 

Before passing from Chapter VI to the more detailed 
work of the following chapters, pupils should be able to 
analyze rapidly into essential elements and adjuncts ordi- 
nary sentences that do not present difficulties in the way 
of thought. The ability “to see through a sentence” almost 
unconsciously, that is, to analyze it into its main elements, 
is necessary to clear and correct writing and speaking as 
well as to intelligent reading... The exercises at the end 
of Chapter VI may be supplemented with passages taken 
from any books used by the pupils, and from compositions 
or other exercises written by them. From this point on, 
the grammar should be closely correlated with all other 
lines of work. 
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In acknowledging indebtedness for help in my grammar 
teaching and so in the preparation of this book, I must, as 
always, mention first Professor Willis M. West, at present 
in the University of Minnesota, but formerly Superinten- 
dent of the school in which I first taught grammar. For 
four years he advised, encouraged, and suggested until the 
order of topics was worked out. I wish also to express 
indebtedness to Mr. Thomas H. Briggs of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Normal School, who has suggested a number of 
features which add to the usefulness of the revision. He 
has also read the entire manuscript, and his frank and 
discriminating criticism has freed it from many errors. To 
the hearty codperation of my associates in the Training 
Department of the Illinois State Normal University, special 
acknowledgment is due. And to the hundreds of pupils, 
both in grammar grades and normal school, who have with 
so much good-will submitted to being practiced on, I wish 
to express my hearty thanks. 
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We do not talk and write in single words. If I wish 
to make you think of a bird, I probably wish also to 
make you think of something about the bird, and I use 
a group of words. But I do not use such a string of 
words as the following, blue the singing is bird. These 
words do not “make sense”; that is, they do not show 
relations. The singing mentioned may be an action of 
the bird, and blue may be its color; but the words 
given do not show these facts. However, I can show 
in different ways that singing is an action of the bird; 
I may say, The bird is singing, The singing bird, or The 
bird sings; or if I am thinking of a bird that I saw 
yesterday, I may say, The bird was singing, or The bird 
sang. I can also show in different ways that blue is 
the color of the bird; I may say, The blue bird, The bird 
as blue, or The blueness of the bird. I can express both 
the action and the color of the bird in one group of 
words; thus, Zhe blue bird is singing. Each of these 
groups of words “makes sense”; that is, each group 
shows a relation. They are truly speech. In grammar 
we study the ways that words are put together to show 
relations. 
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2. Development. — I have in mind an animal. I wish to 
make you think of it. In what ways might I do this? 
Let me use a word, dog. 

I have in mind an action. I will represent it by the 
word running. I am thinking of the action as being per- 
formed by the dog. I can show this to you in many ~ 
ways. 
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The dog is running. 

The running dog. 

The running of the dog. 
The dog runs. 

The dog was running. 

The dog running. 

7. The dog has been running. 
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I have in mind a quality of the same dog. The word 
gentle represents it. 

Think of as many groups of words as you can that show 
that gentleness is a quality of the dog. 

I am thinking of a condition of the dog. The word sick 
represents it. Show in as many ways as you can that 
sickness is a condition of the dog. 

I am thinking of the place of the dog. These words, 
behind the barn, represent it. Show in as many ways as you 
can the relation between the dog and the barn. 

IT am thinking of the class to which the dog belongs. 
Show in as many ways as you can that it belongs to the 
class of spaniels. (1) Thedogisaspaniel. (2) The dog, 
a spaniel. 

In what respect are all the groups of words that we have 
considered alike? (They all show something about the dog.) 

Let us compare the first seven expressions. Each shows 
something, an action, of the dog. But they do not all do 
this in the same way. If you were to put these seven ex- 
pressions into two groups according to the way they do this, 
how should you group them ? 

You will see that the first, fourth, fifth, and seventh ex- 
pressions are sentences. They assert (declare, state, predi- 
cate) that the action is performed by the dog. You would 
use these groups of words if you thought your hearer did not 
know the fact. 
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You will see, too, that the second, third, and sixth are not 
sentences. ‘They assume (take for granted) that the act is 
performed by the dog. You would use them if you thought 
the hearer already knew the fact and you wanted merely to 
call it to his mind before going on to tell him something new. 

Examine the other groups of words about the dog and 
decide which ones assert something about the dog and so 
are sentences, and which ones merely take something for 
granted. 

EXERCISE I. 

1, Think of the first president of the United States. .By what 
word or group of words can you represent him? Think of one of 
his qualities, Represent this bya word. Assert the quality of the 
man, Assume it, 

2. Think of some other person, Represent this person by some 
word or group of words. Think of some class to which the person 
belongs. First assert and then assume the classification of the 
person. 

3. Assert (1) the condition of a child, (2) the material of a dress. 

4, Assert (1) an action of fishes, (2) a quality of an apple. 

5, First assert and then assume the place of a letter, 


3. A Declarative Sentence is a group of words that 
asserts something about something else. 


In the preceding exercise you have asserted quality, 
condition, action, place, material, and class of other things. 


EXERCISE 2. 


Which of the following groups of words are declarative sentences ? 
In regard to each sentence answer (1) What is something asserted 
about? and (2) What is asserted, —a quality, a condition, an act, 
place, material, or class? Tell in regard to each group of words 
that is not a sentence what it assumes something about. 
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. Birds fly. 
. Birds flying. 
. Birds are flying. 
Birds flew. 
Flying birds. 
The discoverer of America was courageous. (Answer the 
first question by one word.) 
7. Mary has been sad. 
8. The earth revolves. 
9. The governor of Illinois is a Republican. 
10. Children playing. 
11. The patience of the mother was beautiful.’ 
12. The book on the table. 
18. The apples have fallen. 
14. The pin was silver. 
15. That merchant was honest. 
16. Your sister has been in the garden. 
17. You will be sick. 
18. There are the girls. 
19. Many birds flying here and there. 
20. The earth is a planet. 
21. She is thoughtless. 
22. For hours Alice studied her lesson. 
23. A large black dog running down the street and barking. 
24. The child sitting by the window is tired. 
25. This ring is gold. © 
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4. A Subject of Thought is anything about which an 
assertion can be made. 

The sentence, Mary was pleased with the beauty of the 
flower, mentions three subjects of thought, Mary, beauty, 


and the flower. About which one is the assertion made ? 
Show that an assertion can be made about each of the others. 


5. The Subject of Thought is that about which a par- 
ticular assertion is made. 
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Which of the three subjects of thought that are men- 
tioned in the sentence, Mary admired the beauty of the flower, 
is the subject of thought? In studying Exercise 2, you 
named the subject of thought when you answered the first 
question. 


6. An Attribute of a thing is anything (any peculiar- 
ity or characteristic) that we can assert about it; for 
example, a quality, a condition, an act, classification, 
material, or place. 


I am thinking of a subject of thought. I will tell you 
some of its attributes. See if you can make a mental pic- 
ture of it. 

It is soft, red, hollow — (qualities). 

It is soiled, faded, old — (conditions). 
It is a sphere — (class). 

Jt is rubber — (material). 

It bounds and rolls — (actions). 

It is under the table — (place). 


By knowing these attributes, you can make a pretty good 
picture of the thing. So you see what people mean when 
they say that a thing is made up of its attributes. 


EXERCISE 3. 


Think of some subject of thought. Make a long list of its attri- 
butes. In class you may read your list and see if the other pupils 
can name the subject of thought by knowing its attributes, Put 
last the ones most likely to give your secret away. 

Make a list of attributes of some tree. Of some animal, 


7. We may both assert and assume attributes of a 
thing in one sentence. 
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In the sentence, The large blue book is on the table, the size 
and the color (qualities) of the book are assumed and the 
place is asserted. In the sentence, The large book on the 
table is blue, the size and the place are assumed and the color 
is asserted. 


In each case it is the assertion that makes the group 
of words a sentence. The expression, the large blue 
book on the table, shows three attributes of the book; 
but it is not a sentence, for each of the attributes is 


assumed.1 
EXERCISE 4, 


Which of the following groups of words are declarative sen- 
tences? Answer in regard to each sentence (1) What is the sub- 
ject of thought? (2) What word or group of words represents it ? 
(3) What sort of attribute (quality, condition, action, class, place, 
or material) is asserted? (4) What word or group of words 
represents this attribute? (5) What word or group of words 
asserts? (6) Are any attributes assumed of the subject of 
thought ? 


. The small brook is rapid. 

. The boys skating on the pond are cold. 

. A beautiful red bird singing in the cage. 
This large, heavy ring is iron. 

That stately tree is a pine. 

This old woman was always patient. 
Mary has been sick. 

The children playing. 

The children played. 
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1 It is apparent that our definition of a declarative sentence might read, 
A declarative sentence is a group of words that asserts an attribute of a 
subject of thought. It is well for pupils to use this definition when they 
can do so intelligently. 
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10. The president of the United States is energetic. 

11. The president of the United States in 1862 was sympathetic. 
12. In the cage sang a beautiful bird. 

13. Being frightened, the child ran away. 

14. To-morrow I shall be in Chicago. 

15. Excited people running up and down the streets. 
16. Her anger was bitter. 

17. She has been angry. 

18. You will be late. 

19. Turning toward the hearth, Silas Marner sat down. 
20. This book is an arithmetic. 


TureEe:Exvements EssentiaAL TO Every SENTENCE. 


8. The preceding exercise shows that a declarative 
sentence must have three parts, — one to represent the 
subject of thought, or that about which the assertion is 
made}; one to represent the attribute which is asserted ; 
and one to assert. These parts are called the subject 
of the sentence, the predicate attribute, and the copula. 


9. The Subject of a Sentence is the part that represents 
that about which something is asserted, or the subject 
of thought. 


In the sentence, The discoverer of America was courageous, 
something is asserted about Columbus. He is the subject 
of thought. The words, the discoverer of America, represent 
him. They are the subject of the sentence. If we are to 
choose one of these four words for the subject, what must 
it be ? 


10. The Predicate Attribute of a sentence is the part 
that represents that which is asserted of the subject of 
thought, or the attribute. 
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In the sentence, The discoverer of America was courageous, 
the quality of courage is asserted of Columbus. The word 
courageous represents this quality, and so is the predicate 
attribute. The sentence, The children are frightened, asserts 
a condition of the children. The word frightened represents 
the condition, and so is the predicate attribute. 


Each of the following sentences asserts two attributes 
of the subject of thought. Each has, therefore, two 
predicate attributes.? 

(1) She is happy and excited. (Here two conditions 
are asserted.) 

(2) She stopped, perplexed. (Here an action and a 
condition are asserted.) 


11. The Copula is the asserting element in the sentence. 

It may be (1) a single word (John zs running), 
(2) a group of words (John has been running), or 
(3) it may be combined with the predicate attribute 
(John runs). 


One word often does two kinds of work in a sentence, and 
so is both predicate attribute and copula, just as one man 
often does two kinds of work in a society, and so is both 
secretary and treasurer. 

In the sentence, John runs, the word runs represents the 
action that is asserted, and therefore is the predicate attri- 
bute. It also asserts, and is therefore the copula. Notice 


1 Pupils are at first likely to call the adverbial phrase in such a sentence 
as The children are playing in the barn a second predicate attribute. 
They must be led to see that the words in the barn are used to show the 
place of the playing rather than the place of the children, and that these 
words are, therefore, not a predicate attribute. They will learn the name 
for such expressions later, they may be told. 
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that if we change runs to running, we do not have a sentence. 
Running merely expresses the action; it does not assert. 


EXERCISE 5. 


Decide which of the following groups of words are sentences. 
Arrange the subjects, copulas, and predicate attributes of the 
sentences in a table, as shown below. Try to tell what sort of 
attribute each predicate attribute represents. Refer to Section 17, 
if necessary. 


SuBsEor CoruLa 


PrepicatE ATTRIBUTE 


The house is 
The gloves were 


Fishes 
i 


have been 


These books are 
The ring is 
The bird has 


large (quality) 
new (condition) 


swim (action) 


studying (action) 

of great value (quality) 
gold (material) 

flown (action ) 


ao 
to 


a 
OUR ge 


ry 
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The flower is delicate. 
The man is unhappy. 
The pipes are lead. 


The leaves of the plant are glossy. 


The man is very old. (§ 12.) 
The boys built a snow fort. 
That man is of great age. 

That man is Mr. Allen. (§ 13.) 
That man is a. lawyer. (§ 13.) 
You will be tired. 


. Your doll is here. 


Children are playing. 
The children played. 


. Silent was every child, 


Flies are insects. 


(§ 12.) 
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. A beautiful bird singing. 

. The child was sleepy. 

. This book is the Jungle Bou ES 

. The floods came. 

. James Russell Lowell was a poet. 

. Brilliant were the leaves of the vine. 
. The pan shines. 

. This mineral is gold. 

. Into his soul the vision flew. 

. God is just. 

. God is. (§ 14.) 

. There isa God._ (§ 15.) 

. There are honest men. (§ 15.) 

. There is my dog. (§ 15.) 

. The mistake was of no importance. 

. Green and broad was every tent. 

. There are many stars. 

. Mary broke the window. (§ 16.) 

. The window was broken by Mary. (§ 16.) 
. The cattle are in the corn. 

. The sick man rests. 

. Pleasant.was the air above him. 

. The cat has caught the mouse. 

. The mouse has been caught. 

. The book is Robinson Crusoe. 

. Swiftly came the storm. 

. The mechanic was dismissed by his employer. 
. There have been two storms already. 
. The leaves of the maple have fallen. 
. The man writing a letter. 

. The house was injured by the storm. 
. There is John. 

. There are idlers everywhere. 

. This book is a history.. 

. The spoons were silver. 

. Mary has been weak and discouraged. 
. Cold would the winter be. 
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53. The child was bitten by a dog. 

54, The house will be white. 

55. She has been in poor health, 

56. On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 


12. The Base of the Subject or of the Predicate Attribute. 
— When the entire subject or predicate attribute con- 
sists of more than one word, there is generally some 
one word that can be chosen as the base, or the main 
part of the expression.! 


In Sentence 4, the entire subject is the words, the leaves 
of the plant, but the word leaves is the base of the expression; 
that is, it can serve alone as the subject. 

In Sentence 5, the words very old are the complete predi- 
cate attribute; but the one word old is the base of the 
expression. It can serve alone as predicate attribute. The 
words, Man is old, make a sentence. In Sentence 6, it is the 
act of building a snow fort that is asserted, but we may take 
the one word built to express the act. In Sentence 7 , there 
is no one word that can serve as predicate attribute. The 
words of great age are all needed to express condition. 


13. The purpose of Sentence 8 in the preceding exercise is 
to identify the subject of thought, or to tell the name by 
which he ‘is distinguished from other men. The name Mr. 
Allen is called a predicate attribute of identification. The 
purpose of Sentence 9 is to classify the subject of thought. 
It puts him into the class of. lawyers. The word lawyer is 
a predicate attribute of classification. 
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1 When the terms subject and predicate attribute are used in the follow- 
ing pages, they generally refer to the base of the expression. 
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14. The Word Is may be merely the copula (Exercise 
5, Sentence 25), or it may be both copula and predicate 
attribute expressing existence (Sentence 26). 


The purpose of Sentence 26 is to assert the existence of 
God; but the purpose of Sentence 25 is to assert a quality, 
justice, of God. Here there is no question of His exist- 
ence. The word just is therefore the predicate attribute, 
and the word is is merely the copula. 

Since the purpose of Sentence 26 is to assert the existence 
of God, and since the word is expresses the existence, it is 
the predicate attribute. Since it asserts, it is the copula 
also. 


15. The Word There. — The only purpose of Sentence 
27 in Exercise 5 is to assert the existence of a God. 
The thought can be expressed without the word there ; 
thus, A God zs. In Sentence 28, There are honest men, 
the existence of honest men is asserted. The sentence 
means, Honest men ave. The words zs and are in these 
sentences are both copula and predicate attribute, and 
the word there is unnecessary. It is merely a form 
word. It changes the form of the sentence, causing 
the subject to come after the copula and predicate 
attribute. 

Often, however, the word there is used to express 
place. The purpose of Sentence 29 is to assert the place 
of the dog; therefore the word there is the predicate 
attribute and 7s is the copula only. 


16. In telling what a predicate attribute expresses, 
we must be sure to tell just what it shows of the. subd- 
ject of thought. In Sentences 83 and 384 the predicate 
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attributes both express action, the act of breaking; 
but in one case the act is performed by the subject of 
thought, while in the other the act affects, or changes 
in some way, the subject of thought. 


17. Partial List of Kinds of Predicate Attributes. — In 
Exercise 5 you should have found predicate attributes that 
express quality, condition, action performed by the subject 
of thought, action affecting the subject of thought, material, 
existence, and place, as well as predicate attributes of clas- 
sification and identification." 


EXERCISE 6. 


' Write sentences to illustrate the different kinds of predicate attri- 
butes described in § 17. 


18. Uses of the Copula.— The copula may do many 
things besides assert. If the copula merely asserted, the 
same copula would do for all sentences. Sections 
19-25 explain some of its other uses. 


19. Development Exercise. 


Mary is happy. 
Mary was happy. 
Mary will be happy. 
Honesty is a virtue. 
All men are mortal. 
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4Pupils may not see at first that the term act includes mental acts. 
Thinking, imagining, dreaming, and loving are examples of such acts. 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, and tasting involve mind action. 

The term act includes also the producing of an effect. The work tired 
me means that the work did something, —it produced an effect upon me, 
or made me tired. In this sentence, tired expresses an action performed 
by the work. Similar actions are expressed in these sentences: Poverty . 
humbles pride, The rain cooled the air, and The soda sweetened the milk. 
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Why are different copulas used in the first three sen- 
tences? What is it that is present according to the first, 
and past according to the second, and future according to the 
third? How much of the time is honesty a virtue? What 
time is expressed by the copula in Sentences 4 and 5? 


20. The copula generally limits the time to present, 
past, or future time; but it may express all time. 


21. Development Exercise. 

Mary is happy. 

Mary may be [is perhaps] happy. 

Mary seems to be [is apparently | happy. 
Mary must be [is almost surely ] happy. 
Honesty is a virtue. 

All men are mortal. 
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Why did the speaker use the copula is in the first sen- 
tence and may be in the second? What was he certain of 
in the first case and doubtful of in the second? 

Is the third copula more nearly like the first or the second ? 
Why? Which shows more doubt, may be or seems to be? 
Can you tell why ? 

Which is must be more nearly like, the second and third 
copulas or the first? Which shows more doubt, must be or 
seems to be? 

Does is in the fifth sentence show certainty or doubt? 
Does are in the sixth show certainty or doubt? Certainty 
of what? Is any one but the speaker certain of honesty’s 
being a virtue? Of all men’s being mortal? Does the 
speaker of the last two sentences feel that he is giving 
information ? 


22. The copula generally expresses certainty (Sen- 
tence 1, § 21) or some degree of doubt (Sentences 2, 3, 4, 
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§ 21) in the mind of the speaker; but occasionally it 
asserts something as known by all people instead of by - 
the speaker alone (Sentences 5 and 6, § 21). 


It is apparent that we can now make a more exact definition of 
declarative sentences than the one given in the foot-note on page 7. 
A declarative sentence is a group of words that asserts with some 
degree of doubt or certainty an attribute of a subject of thought. 


EXERCISE 7. 


Select the copulas and tell what time they express (present, past, 
future, or all time), and whether they express doubt in the mind of 
the speaker, or certainty in his mind, or certainty in the minds of all. 


1. She has been very busy. 

2. She may be ready now. 

3. She will come soon. 

4. That ragged man must be a tramp. 

5. The house will have been finished a month to-morrow. 

6. She seems sincere. 

7. She has already sent the letter. 

8. Iron is a mineral. 

9. You may regret this. 
10. She seems to have been mistaken. 
11. I shall remember your kindness. 
12. Stars are suns. 


23. Development Exercise. 


1. John grew angry. 
2. John became angry. 


Does the speaker of the first sentence wish to tell us that 
John grew or that John was angry? Then if we take one 
of the two words grew angry for the predicate attribute, 
which one must we take? Which is the copula ? 

Let us see what the copula grew does besides assert. It 
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plainly shows past time and certainty in the mind of the 
speaker. But if the speaker had not wished to do still 
more, he would have used the copula was. Why didn’t he? 
You will see that, although he did not wish to tell us that 
John grew, he did want to tell us that something grew; the 
anger grew. What, then, does grew show something about ? 

Compare the sentence, John grew angry, with John grew 
rapidly. In the first, grew is the copula only; but, besides 
asserting, it shows past time, certainty in the mind of the 
speaker, and something about the anger. In the second sen- 
tence it is both copula and predicate attribute. 

The word became means came to be, came about, happened. 
Does the sentence John became angry mean that John came 
to be? Then you see that became cannot be the predicate 
attribute. What word does show something about John ? 
What, then, is the predicate attribute? What does it ex- 
press? What did come to be? Then what does the copula 
became show something about ? Show that became does three 
things besides asserting, but is not a predicate attribute. 


24. The copula may show something about the attribute 
expressed in the predicate attribute, as in the sentences, 
John grew angry and John became angry. 


25. Pure Copulas and Modified Copulas. — The copulas 7s 
and are in such sentences as Honesty is a virtue and All men 
are mortal are called pure copulas. They are called pure 
copulas because they do not limit the time to present, past, 
or future time, and do not limit the certainty expressed to 
the mind of the speaker. Other copulas are called modified 
copulas, because they make modified or limited assertions." 


1 A study of the modifying elements in the copula, that is, of the things 
that copulas may do besides assert, is very important. It not only pre- 
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EXERCISE 8. 


After selecting the predicate attributes, select the copulas. 
Tell what each copula does besides assert unless the copula is 
combined with the predicate attribute. 


Move. 
John may have got careless. 


(Notice that the sentence is equivalent to John has perhaps 
become careless.) The words may have got are the copula. They 
show past time, doubt in the mind of the speaker, and the coming 
about of the carelessness. 


1. The lesson was long. 
2. The children have been playing. 
3. Anna is angry. 

4, Anna may be angry. 

5. I shall be there. 

6. The earth is spherical. 

7. She talks rapidly. 

8. The child appeared frail. 

9. The child appeared at the door. 
10. The wheat is growing rapidly. 
11. The wheat is growing yellow. 
12. Mary got the book. 

13. Mary got impatient. 

14. Gold and silver are minerals. 
15. The child seems to be tired. 
16. Alice will get wiser sometime. 
17. Alice will get the flowers. 


pares the way for a study of tense and mode, but it helps pupils at a later 
time to distinguish nouns and: pronouns used as predicate attributes from 
objects, and adjectives used as predicate attributes from adverbs. It 
helps also in the classification of verbs. The subject will be reviewed in 
connection with verbs and verb phrases ; but enough should be done here 
to avoid giving the impression that a copula merely asserts, or that every 
copula must be a form of the verb be. 
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26. Words that may be used merely as Copulas or as 
Copulas and Predicate Attributes. — You have seen that 7s 
and are may be used as copula only, or as both copula and 
predicate attribute of existence ($§ 14,15), and that grow 
can be used either as a modified copula or as a copula and 
predicate attribute of action (§ 23). You have also seen 
that appeared and got may be used as either one or two 
sentence elements (Exercise 8, Sentences 8, 9,12, and 13). 

There are many other words and groups of words that 
can be used in either way. In order to tell whether an 
asserting word is also a predicate attribute, ask yourself, 
Does it in this particular sentence show anything of the 
subject of thought? If it doesn’t, no matter what else it 
does, it is not both copula and predicate attribute, but only 
a modified copula. 


EXERCISE 9. 


Show that the italicized words in the left-hand column are 
copulas and predicate attributes, while those in the right-hand 
column are copulas only. 


The child looked at the picture. The child looked frail. 
The clouds grew as we watched. The clouds grew dark. 


She fell to the ground. She fedd ill. 

There was a severe storm. The storm was severe. 
Anna tasted of the medicine. The medicine tasted bitter. 
She turned around. She turned pale. 


She may have got the medicine. She may have got better. 


EXERCISE 10. 


Select the copulas and predicate attributes. 
1. John appeared cheerful. 

2. The child smelled of the flower. 

3. There has been a wreck. 

4, He has been in Chicago all winter. 
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5. His voice sounds harsh. 
6. John appeared at the door. 
7. The flower smells sweet. 
8. There is Mary. 
9. I feel faint. 
10. The men sounded the alarm. 
11. There is surely some mistake. 
12. The blind man feels his way around. 


27. The Predicate of a Sentence is all of the sentence 
except the subject. It always contains at least a copula 
and a predicate attribute. 


EXERCISE It.’ 


Analyze the sentences. Make a table like the one illustrated 
for Exercise 5. Describe the predicates in full. The order illus- 
trated in the model is the easy order. The modifying elements in 
the copula may be omitted in the latter sentences, 


MopELs. 
The horses will be tired. 
Condition is asserted of the horses. Therefore the word tired 
is the predicate attribute. The words will be are the copula. Be- 


sides asserting, they show future time and certainty in the mind 
of the speaker. 


The girl left the room angry. 


An act and a condition are asserted of the subject of thought. 
Therefore the words left and angry are both predicate attributes. 


The word left is also the copula. . (Compare this sentence with The 
angry girl left the room.) 


1. The speaker is confused. 

The speaker seems to be confused. 
Then pealed the bells. 

I have been in the library. 

She looks intelligent. 


OKC os OS 
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6. The milk will become sour. 
7. Mushrooms grow in a night. 
8. The hail broke the windows. 
9. The windows were broken by hail. 
10. I have repented. 
11. She left very sad. 
12. She felt very sad. 
13. She felt around in the dark. 
14. Squares are parallelograms. 
15. Great was the people’s amazement. 
16. The frightened man grew weak. . 
17. That child will be an inventor. 
18. The diamond glitters. 
19. He seems gentlemanly. 
20. The rain descended. 
21. The box was moved by the children. 
22. I shall be in the garden. 
23. There have been two frosts. 
24. She sat silent. 
25. That whistle sounds shrill. 
26. There is your father. 
27. A cunning man was the cobbler. 
28. She appears haughty. 
29. How beautiful is the rain, 
30. Clouds soon appeared, 
31. A careless boy that night he seemed. 
32. She went away satisfied. 
33. A wise and learned man was he. 
34. A wise man is always a leader. 
35. The lecture continued an hour. 
36. He continued sullen. 
37. The Mississippi River is the longest river in the United States. 


If this sentence is an answer to the question, “Is the Mississippi 
River a long river?” what is the subject? Why? If it is an 
answer to the question, “ What is the longest river in the United 
States?” what is the subject? Why? 
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EXERCISE (2. 


This exercise contains longer sentences than those in the pre 
ceding exercises. Many of the sentences are inverted; that is, the 
subjects, copulas, and predicate attributes are not in their usual 
order, or the parts of the subject or predicate attribute are sep- 
arated. Study the model and describe sentences. 


MopeEt. 


At the door on summer evenings sat the little Hiawatha. — 


The word Hiawatha is the base of the subject. The words the 
little Hiawatha are the complete subject. The word sat is the 
copula and the base of the predicate attribute of action. The 
words sat at the door on summer evenings are the entire predicate. 


1. The dog that brought the mail is very intelligent. 

2. There on the flowers of the meadow the warrior lay. 

3. Under the trees happy children are playing. 

4. By the flow of the inland river 

Asleép are the ranks of the dead. 

5. Here many birds came for their evening meal. 

6. Black shadows fall from the tall trees. 

7. Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim. 

8. Strongly built were the houses. 

9. The poor old man whom the boys laughed at became very 

angry. 
10. In the village all sounds of labor were silenced. 
11. Still stands the forest primeval. 
12. Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of 
her father. 

13. The cookies just from the oven smelled very appetizing. 
14. The vine on the trellis may be a clematis. 
15. The poor dog seems to be sick. = 
16. Then think I of deep shadows on the grass. 
17. Once upon a time there were two princes who were twins. 
18. On and on, through cavern after cavern, went they. 
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MopIFIcATIONS OF THE DECLARATIVE SENTENCE. 


28. An Interrogative Sentence is such a modification 
of a declarative sentence as is used to ask a question. 


Declarative sentences are changed, or modified, into in- 
terrogative sentences in several different ways. 


a. Sometimes the order of the subject and copula is 
changed. 


The children are ready. Declarative sentence. 
Are the children ready? Interrogative sentence. 


b. Sometimes an interrogative (question-asking) word is 
used in place of some other word. 


Mary has sent the book. Declarative sentence. 
Who has sent the book? Interrogative sentence. 


ec. Often both changes are made. 


The books are here. Declarative sentence. 
Where are the books ? Interrogative sentence. 


Interrogative sentences are analyzed exactly like the cor- 
responding declarative sentences. 


29. An Imperative Sentence is such a modification of a 
declarative sentence as is used to express a command 
or an entreaty. 


Declarative sentences are changed into imperative sen- 
tences in one of the follewing ways:— 


a. The subject is omitted. 


You speak the truth. Declarative sentence, 
Speak the truth. Imperative sentence. 
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b. The subject is put after the copula. 


Ye bear one another’s burdens. Declarative sentence. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens. Imperative sentence. 


(Notice that, if a question mark were put after the last 
sentence, it would be an interrogative sentence.) 


EXERCISE 13. 


Classify the sentences. Change the interrogative and imperative 
sentences into the corresponding declarative sentences. 


1. Who told the story? 

. He will go at once. 

. Have the children gone? 

. Whom were you talking to? 

. Forgive your enemies. 

Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel. 
You ought to attend the lecture. 
. Are you coming soon ? 

. Who brought the mail? 

10. These are good plums. 

11. Exercise daily. 

12. When are you coming? 


DNAIMP wp 


we) 


What is asserted of the subject of thought in Sentence 7? 
Such sentences must not be mistaken for imperative sentences. 


EXERCISE 14, 


Write a short composition about something in which you are in- 
terested. Be sure to write in sentences. Most of the sentences 
should be declarative sentences; that is, they should assert some- 
thing about something. Every sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. Declarative sentences and imperative sentences should be 
followed by periods, and interrogative sentences by question marks, 
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EXERCISE 15.? 


25 


Analyze each sentence, and if the subject represents but one, fill 
the blank with either is or was. If the subject represents more 
than one, fill the blank with are or were. Use are or were 
with the subject you, whether it represents one or more than one. 


1. Here your books. 
2. The mother of those girls sick. 
3. The mistakes of the child amusing. 
4. There two mistakes in your work. 
5. You mistaken about the matter. 
6. you there ? 
7. One of you mistaken. 
8. Both of you mistaken. 
9. Where you? 
10. The color of the books green. 
11. Each of them —— given a prize. 
12. Which of you two willing to go? 
13. There the nails. 
14. The tears of the child soon dried. 
15. There many complaints about the weather. 


1 Lists of sentences for drill may be chosen from the speech of the pupils. 


CHAPTER II. 


IMPORTANT PARTS OF SOME PREDICATE 
ATTRIBUTES. 


THE OxBsEct. 


30. Some predicate attributes have besides the main 
word another very important part called the Obvect. 
A few have a third part called the Predicate Attribute 
of the Object. In order to understand these elements, 
it is necessary to notice an important. difference be- 
tween actions. 


31. Development.— Perform or imagine yourself to per- 
form these acts: standing, going, laughing, sighing. 

Perform or imagine yourself to perform these acts: 
breaking, tearing, opening, dropping, making, writing. 

You will notice a difference between the two sets of acts. 
You performed the first ones promptly without the help 
of anything; but you could not perform the second ones 
until you found something to break, or drop, or tear, or 
open, or until you had decided what to make or to write. 
In other words, while all of the acts require an actor, the 
second ones need something else as much as they need 
the actor. ; 

You will notice, too, that the acts of the second kind can 
be asserted of either the actor or the other thing necessary 
to theact. That is, I may say, I broke the chalk or The chalk 
was broken by me; I tore the paper or The paper was torn 
by me ; I have written the letter or The letter has been written 
by me; I saw the bird or The bird was seen by me, 

26 
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The first kind of acts are called intransitive acts, and the 
second kind are called transitive acts. 


32. Transitive and Intransitive Acts. — A Transitive 
Act is an act that has something besides the actor so 
closely connected with it that the act can be asserted of 
this other thing as well as of the actor. 

An Intransitive Act is an act that does not have any- 
thing but the actor so closely connected with it that the 
act can be asserted about it. 


EXERCISE 16, 


What act is expressed in each predicate attribute? What is the 
actor in each case? Is the act transitive or intransitive? If it is 
a transitive act, tell what is necessary to it besides the actor, and 
show that the act can be asserted about this other thing, What 
word represents this other thing ? 


1. The boys are running. 
2. Mary broke the doll. 
3. The doll was broken by Mary. 
4. The carpenter built a beautiful house. 
5. The leaf fell silently. 
6. Longfellow wrote this poem. 
7. The book was torn by the baby. 
8. Alice swept the floor. 
9. The child rose at once. 
10. The children drew pictures. 
11. I passed the store. 
12. The procession slowly passed down the street. 
13. She passed the bread. 
14. Anna made this bread. 
15. She heard a faint noise. 
16. Many people noticed the strange cloud. 
17. The morning-glory closes before noon. 
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18. She closed the conversation abruptly. 
19. Edison invented the phonograph. 

20. You will hurt the child. 

21. She drew a diagram. 

22. The child was bitten by the dog. 

23. He hesitated an instant. 


33. Objects connected with Predicate Attributes of Ac- 
tion. — The word that represents the other thing neces- 
sary to a transitive act besides the actor is called the 
object unless it is the subject. What words in Exer- 
cise 16 are objects? } 


Norr. — Occasionally a transitive act, instead of having two 
different things necessary to it, has one thing necessary to it in two 
ways. For example, We may hurt ourselves as well as some one 
else. Such objects as herself in the sentence She hurt herself are 
called reflexive objects. (Why reflexive ?) 


34. The things represented by objects are not all neces- 
sary to the acts expressed in the predicate in the same way. 
In Sentences 4, 6, 10, 14, and 19 in Exercise 16, the objects 
represent the results of the acts. In Sentences 2, 8, 13, 18, 
and 20 they represent things that are affected in some way 
by the acts. It is hard to tell just what they do represent 
in Sentences 11, 15, and 16. The store, the noise, and the 
cloud were certainly not the results of the passing and the 
hearing and the noticing, and they were not affected by 
these acts. About all we can say is that they were necessary 
to the acts. 


1 Pupils should always be required, in describing predicate attributes 
of action, to tell whether the actions expressed are transitive or intransi- 
tive. If the subject represents the other thing besides the actor that is 
necessary to a transitive act, they should mention this fact. If they do 
not do this, they are likely, when they come to classify verb phrases, to 
call passive phrases intransitive because these phrases do not have 
objects, although every passive verb phrase is transitive. 
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EXERCISE 17. 


29 


Tell whether the acts expressed in the predicate attributes are 
transitive or intransitive. 
Which of the sentences contain objects? Tell whether each 
object represents the result of an act, the thing affected by an act, 


or neither, 


SO SANE > a So 


35. An 


Seven of the sentences do not contain objects. 


. The architect drew a plan for the house. 


These plants were raised by Mr. Allen. 
The girls have made candy. 


. The child has soiled its apron. 


Mrs. White has gone Kast. 

The boy drove the cow to the pasture. 

You will see a beautiful sight. 

The horse was frightened by the automobile. 
Henry met a beggar. 


. The man painted the house. 
. The man painted a picture. 


The lecturer talked an hour. 
The crops were injured by the hail. 
They have dug a deep well. 
I shall start for California Tuesday. 


. The baby pounded the table. 


The work tired me.1 
The baby pounded on the table. (§ 35.) 


by a Relation Word. 


Object is not joined to the Predicate Attribute 


The word table in Sentence 18, Exercise 17, is not called 
an object, because the relation of the table to the pounding 
is shown by the relation word on, and the word table cannot 
be made the subject of an equivalent sentence. 


1Some may think that the work did not perform an act. 
surely did produce an effect; and to produce an effect is in a sense 
to perform an act. 


But it 
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EXERCISE I8. 


Change each sentence in Exercise 17 which contains an object to 
an equivalent sentence having the object of the original sentence for 
the subject. . 


36. Objects connected with Predicate Attributes of Pos- 
session. — When the predicate attribute expresses pos- 
session, the word that represents the thing possessed is 
called an Object. 


In the sentences, The baby has a ratile and That farmer 
owns a large herd of cattle, the words rattle and herd are 
objects. 


37. Objects connected with Predicate Attributes of Lack 
or Need. — When the predicate attribute expresses a 
lack or need, the word that represents the thing lacked 
or needed is called an Object. 


In the sentences, The child lacks the wisdom of the old man, 
and John needs a pencil, the words wisdom and pencil are 
objects. 


38. Objects connected with Predicate Attributes of 
Obligation. —If the predicate attribute expresses. ob- 
ligation, the word that represents what is owed is called 
an Object. 


In the sentences, You owe obedience to your parents, You 
ought to obey your parents, and You should obey your parents, 
the words obedience, to obey, and obey are objects.! 


1 The to before obey in the second sentence is not a relation word. In- 
stead, it is what is explained later (§ 226) as the “‘ sign of the infinitive.’’ 
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39. Summary of Definition of Objects. — The object is 
an important part of some predicate attributes. 


If the predicate attribute expresses a transitive act, the 
object represents the other thing which is necessary to the 
act besides the actor and about which the act can be asserted; 
for example, it may represent the result of the act or the 
thing affected by the act. 

If the predicate attribute expresses possession, lack, 
need, or obligation, the object represents that which is 
possessed, lacked, needed, or owed.? 


The object is not joined to the predicate attribute by 
a relation word. 
EXERCISE 19. 


Describe each predicate attribute. 
Select the objects. Describe each object. 


MopELs. 
The hail broke the window. 


The word window is the object. It represents the other thing 
necessary to the act of breaking besides the actor. The window 
was affected by the breaking. 


The child has a pleasant nature. 


The word nature is the object. The predicate attribute ex- 
presses possession, and the word nature shows what is possessed. 


1. The baby hurt the cat. 
. The rain purified the air. 
. John built a snow fort. 


. Mr. Jones has an automobile. 
. Alice baked the bread. 


Ou B® co bo 


1 One other kind of object will be studied later (§ 273, foot-note). 
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6. Henry owes five dollars. 
7. The dog drew the cart. 
8. You will need your cloak. 
9. Kate drew a picture. 
10. She possesses a good mind. 
11. Carlo met his master at the gate. 
12. Every one needs a good education. 
13. I saw a kinglet yesterday. 
14. He owes much to his mother. 
15. This plant has beautiful flowers. 
16. Mr. White composed the music for the song. 
17. You ought to help. 
18. She moved the chair from the wall. 
19. Mr. Brown took this photograph. 
20. Few people possess wisdom. 
21. The ingenious boy constructed an interesting machine. 
22. You should study thoughtfully. 
23. These words the preacher uttered solemnly. 
24, Did you notice the clouds? 
25. That woman lacks good breeding. 
26. Have you a knife? 
27. Does she need encouragement? 


EXERCISE 20. 
Make as long a list of kinds of predicate attributes as you can, 
You should be able to add several to the list given in § 17. 
Which sorts of predicate attributes call for objects? Be able to 
recite upon § 39, illustrating each point. 


EXERCISE 21. GENERAL REVIEW. 


Some of the following sentences contain objects and others do 
not. Describe the predicate of each. Give points in following 
order : — 


(1) Copula. 
(2) Predicate attribute (main word), 
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(8) Idea expressed by predicate attribute. 
(4) Object, if there be one, 
(5) Description of object. 


SOE CONE RS) BEN 


. I have solved the problem. 


Have you my pencil? 

My house my castle is. 

The boys dug a cave. 

I owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Alice has drawn an illustration for the story. 
The horses are drawing a heavy load. 


. Mary turned the cake. 

. Mary turned around. 

. Mary turned faint. 

. This mushroom grew last night. 

. The sound of the train grew faint. 
. Anna grows beautiful sweet peas. 
. Birds destroy many insects. 

. Many insects are destroyed by birds. 
. No sound of birds I hear. 

. The family has moved East. 

. I moved the box. 

. The cream smells sour. 

. He lacks a fine sense of honor, 

- I smell mignonette. 

. John will become an engineer. 

. Orioles build hanging nests. 

. That man must be a tramp. 

. Mr. Mason has been elected. 

. The wise in heart will receive commandments. 
. The cattle are in the corn. 

. There are many kinds of corn. 

. Two good friends had Hiawatha. 
. Write the letter quickly. 

. Righteousness exalteth a nation. 

. She seems to be a lady. 

. He owns many farms. 
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34. The apples have been picked. 

35. Are there any peaches this year? 

36. My cousin has painted a portrait of her mother. 
37. The men have painted the barn. 

38. The boy pinched himself. 

39. I avoided the subject. 

40. Do you remember that song? 

41. The house was painted white. 

42. Blessed are the pure in heart. 

43. You should report the matter. 

44. The apple tastes sour. 

45. She came in flushed and angry. 

46. She tasted each kind of cake. 

47. Never again shall we hear her voice. 

48. Foremost among them was Alden. 

49. So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 


50. She got the book from the table. 
51. She gets tired easily. 

52. I feel happy to-day. 

58. Do you feel that draft? 


THe PREDICATE ATTRIBUTE OF THE OBJECT. 


) 


40. Development Exercise. 


1. John bent the wire. 
2. Anna is sweeping the room. 
3. The club elected Henry. 


What is the predicate attribute in each of these sen- 
tences? What does it express? What kind of action? 
Why? What is the object? Just how are the wire, the 
floor, and Henry connected with the acts? 

When you know that a thing is affected, or changed, by 
something else, what more do you want to know? Add the 
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word straight to the first sentence. What does it show you 
that you didn’t know before? (It shows the effect of the 
bending on the wire. The wire was crooked before the 
bending; after the bending it was straight.) What was 
probably the effect of the sweeping on the floor? Add the 
word clean to show this. The effect of the electing on 
Henry was to give him new duties to perform. In order to 
know the exact effect, you need to know the office to which 
he was elected. Add the word secretary to the sentence to 
show this. 

4, The storm made the air pure. 

What act is asserted of the storm? (The act of making 
pure or purifying.) What words are used in the sentence to 
represent this act? What, then, is the predicate attribute? 
What kind of act is the act of making pure? What is the 
object? Is there any word in the sentence that shows the 
effect of the act on the air? 

Words which are used as straight, clean, secretary, and pure 
are used in these sentences are called Predicate Attributes 
of the Object. 


41. A Predicate Attribute of an Object is a word that 
represents the effect of the act expressed in the predi- 
cate upon that which the object represents. 


42. Sometimes a predicate attribute of the object is 
also a-part of the predicate attribute of the subject. 


The word pure, Sentence 4, § 40, helps to express the act 
of making pure and also shows the effect of that act. 


1 This element is sometimes called the objective complement; and 
some writers, when it is a noun, call it a factitive object. 

The term predicate attribute of the object seems better than these other 
names, since it is self-descriptive. The full name of the predicate attribute 
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EXERCISE 22, 
Describe the predicate attributes of the object. 


MopELs. 
The hunter rubbed the antlers smooth. 


The word smooth shows the effect of the rubbing on the antlers. 


Sickness made the child irritable. 


The word irritable shows the effect of the making irritable on 
the child. 


1. The Republicans chose Roosevelt president. 
They painted the fence white. 
The boys made the dog angry. 
She set the matter straight. 
The girl rubbed the spoons bright. 
6. The President appointed Mr. Brown chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
7. The President made Mr. Brown chairman of the committee. 
8. She kept the child busy. 
9. We have named the baby Mabel. 
10. This coat will keep you warm. 


hy oS 


Change each sentence to an equivalent sentence having the 
object in the original sentence for its subject. What does the 
predicate attribute of the object become ? 


43. When the object in a sentence becomes the sub- 
ject of an equivalent sentence, the predicate attribute 


is predicate attribute of the subject. It is so called because it represents. 
what is asserted, or predicated, of the subject of thought. The predicate 
attribute of the object likewise represents what is asserted, or predicated, 
of that which the object represents. This statement, though less concrete 
to young students than the one given in § 41, is perhaps a better definition 
than that. Compare the uses of the word white in these sentences: They 
have painted the white house, They have painted the house white. 
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of the object, when there is one, becomes a second 
predicate attribute of the subject. Compare the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 


The Republicans chose Roosevelt president. 
Roosevelt was chosen president by the Republicans. 


The object in the first has become subject of the sec- 
ond, and the predicate attribute of the object in the first 
has become a second predicate attribute in the second 
— Roosevelt was chosen, and he was president. 


44. Types of Predicates. — All predicates are alike in 
containing a copula and a predicate attribute; but they 
are different in other respects. The following facts 
should be reviewed: — 

(1) The copula and the predicate attribute may be 
a single word; thus, 

Birds fly. 

(2) The copula and the predicate attribute may be 
different words; thus, 

Mary is busy. Thechildren are playing. She has gone. 
She is an author. 

(8) The predicate may contain two or more predicate 
attributes; thus, 

Henry is thoughtful and honest. She returned disap- 
pointed. The house was painted white. 

(4) The predicate attribute may contain besides the 
main word an object ; thus, 

I hear a noise. She has the paper. 
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(5) The predicate attribute may contain a third im- 
portant word, the predicate attribute of the object ; 
thus, 


He has worn his shoes thin. 


(6) Besides these essential or basal elements there 
are often other elements which belong to these and 
which will be studied later (Chapter V.); thus, 


‘They will paint the red house white neat week. 


EXERCISE 23. 


Select the subjects and the parts of the predicate. Include 
only the essential or basal elements. A table similar to that sug- 
gested in Exercise 5 may be made, but the predicate attribute must. 
now be divided into three parts. 


SuBJECT CopuLa PREDICATE ATTRIBUTE 


Main part Object Pred. Att. of Object 
She is frail (cond.) 
She wrote (tr. act) letters 
They have _ |chosen (tr. act) Mary president 
Rain has made green (tr. act)/vegetation green 


. Mr. Clark has pumped the cistern dry. 

Have you apples for sale? 

I have made a beautiful garden. 

I have made the garden beautiful. 

The days are growing short. 

The boy was reproved by his father. 

The gardener cut the grass short. 

- The grass was cut short by the gardener. 

. We are reading the Vision of Sir Launfal. 

- Mr. White has recently become a Republican. 
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. We have elected you president. 

. Mr. Brown is in poor health. 

. Mr. Brown needs medicine. 

. The legislature made the law. 

. The officers made the law respected. 
. Suddenly there came a gust of wind. 


There is a bluebird. 
Do not avoid all difficulties. 
Elizabeth made Raleigh a knight. 


. He owed the merchant ten dollars. 

. They called their daughter Rachel. 

. The men heaped the corn high. 

. She left the room very angry. 

. He has been elected mayor twice. 

. What made you so tired? 

. She will become a good nurse. 

. James made his brother happy. 

. The water turns the wheel. 

. The water in the pond turns green in summer. 
. She has much property. 

. Charles Dickens wrote many novels. 

. The society will choose James secretary. 
. The ring was of little value. 

. The perfumery smells sweet. 

. The audience smelled smoke. 

. There is a large crop of corn. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NOUN AND THE PRONOUN. 


45. Parts of Speech. — Words, when used in sentences, 
are divided into eight classes, called Parts of Speech. 
These classes are called nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and inter- 
jections.? 


46. Development. 


The man who is playing tennis with the children is a lawyer. 
He is an indulgent father and a friend to his associates. 

What ten words in these sentences represent subjects of 
thought; that is, things about which assertions can be 
made ? 

Find seven words that represent the same subject of 
thought. 

Put the words man, who, lawyer, he, friend, father, and 
his into two groups according to the way in which they 
represent this subject of thought. 

I am thinking of a person. All the following words 


1 Most of the parts of speech are grouped together because of some like- 
ness in use ; that is, in their relation to some other part of the sentence. 
The noun and the pronoun are exceptions, — they are not defined on the 
basis of use. They may be used in different ways; for example, as sub- 
ject, predicate attribute, object, and predicate attribute of the object. 
Their definitions do not say anything about their use. The adjective and 
the adverb, on the contrary, are defined on the basis of use. An adjective 
must be added to a noun or pronoun, and an adverb must be added to 
some word besides a noun or pronoun. 
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represent her: Mary, she, her, girl, pupil, classmate, who, 
sister, daughter, that. Which ones name her ? 

All the following words represent the same subject of 
thought: anger, it, that, feeling. What sort of subject of 
thought must it be? Which words name it? 

See how many names you can represent this (a book) by. 
What words that do not name it can you represent it by ? 


47. A Noun is a word that names a subject of 
thought. 


The words man, lawyer, father, and friend (§ 46) are 
nouns. Which of the other words that we have just ex- 
amined in § 46 are nouns ? 


48. A Pronoun is a word that represents a subject of 
thought without naming it. 


The words who, he, and his (§ 46) are pronouns. Which 
of the other words we have examined in § 46 are pronouns ? 


EXERCISE 24. 


Select the nouns and pronouns in the following sentences. Tell 
what sort of subject of thought each represents; for example, a 
material thing, a quality, a condition, an action. 

Tell whether each is used as subject, predicate attribute, object, 
predicate attribute of the object, or in some way not yet studied, 


1. Minnie has become a skillful penman. 
. She interrupted me. 

. That is a beautiful book. 

. Kindness wins friends. 

. She seems very happy. 

6. Happiness is contagious. 


Ou cw bo 


The words happiness and happy both represent a condition, but the 
word happy does not represent this condition as a subject of thought. 
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No assertion can be made about happy. The word happy is neither a 
noun nor a pronoun, The word happiness names the condition and 
so is a noun, The pronoun i¢ may be used to represent the same 
condition. 


7. The children named the dog Jo. 
8. Here comes the procession. 
9. Marching tires me. 
10. It was she. (Under what circumstances might this sen- 
tence be used? What is the subject of thought ?) 
11. What do you see? 
12. Her weakness increases daily. 
13. We shall elect Henry treasurer. 
14. The brightness of the sun dazzles my eyes. 
15. She seems to be a sincere person. 
16. Over the sand slowly crept the sea. 
17. Your anger is inexcusable. 
18. His youth was against him. 
19. Exercise is a benefit. 
20. Fresh air is beneficial. 
21. The ball struck the window. 
22. Weariness overcame her. 
23. Swimming develops the muscles. 
24. The man who spoke so loudly is deaf. 
25. That is my book. 
26. The beauty of the child surprised me. 
27. The man who passed us was Mr. Elliot. 
28. We chose her president. 
29. This is a poppy. ‘ 
30. Pride caused the quarrel. 
31. The person at the door was I. 
82. Each carried a basket. 
33. The tadpole became a frog. 
34. Grief kept her silent. 
35. The silence was oppressive. 
36. I shall remember your generosity. 
37. Who arranged the flowers ? 4 
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38. Whom did you invite to the party? 
39. Who is that man? 


Nore. — Answer the questions asked in the interrogative sen- 
tences in complete declarative sentences. The pronouns who and 
whom in Sentences 37, 38, and 39 are used like the words that cor- 
respond to them in the answers. 


49. Substantives.— You have already found four 
ways in which nouns may be used: (1) subject, 
(2) predicate attribute of classification or identifica- 
tion, (3) object, and (4) predicate attribute of the 
object, naming the same thing as the object. 

Nouns, pronouns, and other elements that are used in 
these constructions are called substantives. 


50. Different Constructions require Different Forms of 
Pronouns. —-'The pronouns J, he, she, we, they, and who 
should be used as subjects and predicate attributes. 
The corresponding forms, me, him, her, us, them, and 
whom should be used as objects. 

You see it is necessary to analyze a sentence in dace 
to be sure which form should be used. 


EXERCISE 25. 


Analyze the following sentences, deciding how each omitted pro- 
noun is used. Fill blanks with correct forms, choosing among those 
mentioned in § 60, 


. Anna and went. 
. She invited Mary and 
Did you meet Mr. Smith and ——? 
. Did you and agree? 

. Are you and —— working? 
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and did it. 
It was : 
Who did that? ——? 


Answer in a complete sentence, and see how the pronoun that 
might be used alone for an answer is used in the sentence. 


. Are Mary and 


did she blame? ——. 
Was that 1 

is that? —. 

See Mary and ; 

and made the cake. 


. It may have been : 
. Help Fred and : 


did you see down town? 

did the errand? Mary and ——. 

good friends? 

shall I see at the party? Mary and —— and all of us. 
broke this window? John and —. 

are there ? girls. 


. — did she send for the book?. —— girls. 


: CHAPTER IV. 


THE VERB, THE VERBAL, AND THE VERB PHRASE. 
Tur VERB. 


51. A Verb is a word that asserts (declares, states). 


Exceptions. (1) This definition holds good for the verbs 
in declarative sentences only, since in other sentences no 
assertion is made. To find the verbs in imperative and 
interrogative sentences, change the sentences to the corre- 
sponding declarative sentences and see what words assert. 

(2) When the copula consists of more than one word, as 
in the sentence She has been angry, no single word asserts. 
Neither She has angry, nor She been angry is a sentence. 
In such cases the first word of the copula is called the verb. 
(See foot-note under § 61.) 


EXERCISE 26. 


Analyze each sentence. Select the verb. What part or parts 
of the sentence does it contain ? 


1. Margaret forgot the errand. 

2. She was thoughtless. 

3. You seem sad. 

4, That man talks foolishly. 

5. He has little respect for himself. 


1 Notice that a verb is a word, one word. Verb phrases, such as has 
been, will write, and is writing will be studied later. 
45 
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6. She is playing. 
7. She became excited. 
8. She fell ill. © 
9. She fell to the floor. 
10. She has driven to town. 
11. Are you ready % 
12. Take this book to the library. 


52. A Copulative Verb is a verb that contains the 
copula only. (Sentences 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11, 
Exercise 26.) 

This does not mean that a copulative verb merely 
asserts. Sections 18-24 show that copulas, even when 
not combined with predicate attributes, may do other 
things besides assert. 


53. An Attributive Verb is a verb that contains both 
copula and predicate attribute. (Sentences 1, 4, 5, 9, 
and 12, Exercise 26.) 


EXERCISE 27, 


_ Select the verbs in the following sentences and classify each as 
eopulative or attributive. 


The classification of the verb may be determined by answering 
the following questions : — 


What is asserted of the subject of thought? 
What, then, is the predicate attribute? 
What is the verb? 

Is it combined with the predicate attribute ? 


Answering these questions with reference to Sentences 1 and 2, 
we have the following recitations : — 

(1) A condition is asserted of Mary. The word unhappy is 
therefore the predicate attribute. The word was is the verb. It 
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is not combined with the predicate attribute, and therefore is a 
copulative verb.t 

(2) The act of coming is asserted of the children; therefore the 
word came is the predicate attribute. The word came is also the 
verb, therefore it is an attributive verb.1 


1. Mary was unhappy. 
2. Back came the happy children. 
3. She ate an apple. 
4. The sun will soon set. 
5. She seems frivolous. 
6. I looked at the picture. 
7. The child looked contented. 
8. You have forgotten the book. 
9. You have an intelligent dog. 
10. The sun may shine before noon. 
11. I wrote to the merchant about the matter. 
12. The dewdrops glitter in the sunshine. 
18. The children nearest the stove became too warm. 
14. In the distance appeared a horseman. 
15. He appeared restless. 
16. Were you playing quietly? 
17. The child rests quietly. 
18. Take the rake to the barn. 
19. She got the book in the library. 
20. She often gets excited. 
21. The leaves of the maple turn red in the autumn. 
22. The woman sewing by the window is an invalid. 
23. I hear the children talking. 
24. My opinion about the matter is already known. 
25. There are many opinions about the matter. 
26. I shall enjoy the ride. 


1If the pupil is required to recite after this order: ‘‘The word was is 
acopulative verb because it does not contain the predicate attribute,”’ he is 
often forced to guess, since his first statement involves a process of reason- 
ing which he has not had time for. The order advised in the text permits 
him ‘‘to think out loud.” 
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27. The private soon became a captain. 
28. Here are the girls. 

29. She turned toward the child. 

30. I smell lilacs. 

31. The air smells smoky. 


EXERCISE 28, 


Show that the following words may be used either as copulative 
or as attributive verbs: is, tastes, grow, get, smell, turn. 


54. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — A Transitive 
Verb is a verb that expresses (1) a transitive act, 
(2) possession, (3) obligation, or (4) lack or need. 
It must be an attributive verb. 


Nortr. — This definition does not include quite all transitive 
verbs (§ 273, foot-note). 


A sentence that has a transitive verb must have an object 
either expressed or plainly implied. It is often called the 
object of the verb. Some transitive acts may be thought of 
as intransitive. The speaker of the sentence, He that was 
blind now sees, was evidently so much interested in the one 
that saw that he did not think of what was seen; that is, 
he thought of the transitive act of seeing as if it were in- 
transitive. The verb sees here is an intransitive verb and 
no object is understood. 


55. An Intransitive Verb is a verb that does not ex- 
press (1) a transitive act, (2) possession, (3) obliga- 
tion, or (4) lack or need. All copulative and some 
attributive verbs are intransitive. (Show that the last 
statement is true.) 
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EXERCISE 29, 


Classify the verbs as attributive transitive, attributive intransi- 
tive, or copulative. 


G2 NES OOS Bo (ST 


. Mary solved the problem. 
. Last night I was very tirdd. 


She walks slowly. 
When were you absent? 
I have your excuse. 
Bring the book here. 


. Are you trying? 


She works only in the morning. 


. She has walked to town. 

. She has a letter. 

. To encourage the child I paid her for the work. 
. The man reading by the window is my brother. 
. The child needs constant care. 

. I feel sure of success. 

. I feel constant pain. 

. I felt carefully around in the dark. 

. She suddenly became very angry. 

. After talking a short time he seemed much exhausted. 
. This work requires close thought. 

. The dissatisfaction with the decision grows. 

. She grew eloquent. 

. The farmers of this state grow much corn. 

. That man owes much money. 

. The man standing by the fence owns all the land in sight. 
. He is an honest man. 

. There are many honest people. 

. I have written a letter. 

. He lacks skill in managing men. 

. You ought to persevere. 

. Are you coming? 

. Take this book home. 

. Bad habits grow unconsciously. 
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33. The horse grows restive. 
34. The gardener grows fine berries. 
35. My golden spurs now bring to me. 
36. Very frail the poor child seems. 
37. This laurel leaf I cast upon thy bier. 


38. There was one especially interesting story. 

39. The chief, overtaken by his pursuers, shot himself. 

40. Her name became widely known. 

41. At daybreak on a hill they stood. 

‘42. No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew. 

43. There peeps the violet blue. 

44. Soon will bud the maple trees. 

45. O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! how faithful are thy 
branches. 

46. Remember your promise. 

47. The birds are coming from the South. 

48. What sought they in the new country? 

49. She felt the criticism keenly. 

50. She felt much discouraged. 

51. On hearing the news, she turned pale. 

52. The wife fell sick and died. 

63. There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


54. The snow came on before its time! 
She wandered up and down; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb; 
But never reached the town. 


EXERCISE 30, 


Show that these words may be used either as nouns or verbs: 
play, water, shade, walk, drink, whip. 


Tuer VERBAL. 
56. Different Kinds of Forms of Verbs. — Each of the 
forms break, breaks, broke, broken, and breaking is com- 
monly spoken of as a word; but these forms do not 
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count as five different words in the English language. 
They are five different forms of one word, the verb 
break. 


Notr.— Other words besides verbs have different forms. The 
noun man, for example, has the four forms, man, men, man’s, men’s. 
He, his, and him are three forms of the pronoun he. 


These five forms of the verb are not all used alike. 

The first one may be used to assert; that is, it may be a 
verb. 

The prisoners break stone for the road. 

It may also be used so that it does not assert. 

I expect to break the dish. 

You will break the dish. 

(What are the verbs in the last two sentences? How is 
the word break used in each?) 

The second and third forms are always verbs if used cor- 
rectly. 

Ice breaks up in March. 

I broke the dish. 

The fourth and fifth forms never assert. 

She is breaking her promise. 

Breaking horses requires patience. 

The dish broken into many pieces was thrown away. 

She has broken the dish. 


57. The forms of verbs that do not assert are called 
verbals. (A more complete definition will be given in 


§ 60.) 


58. Forms of the Verb Be. — Be, am, is, are, was, were, 
being, and been are all forms of the verb be. 


The first form may be either a verb or a verbal. 
Be happy (verb). 
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We want to be happy (verbal). 

The next five are always verbs. 

Tam glad. 

He is glad. 

They are glad. 

He was glad. 

They were glad. 
The last two are always verbals. 

She, being faint, sat down. 

There have been many storms this year. 


EXERCISE 3l. 


Study the following groups of forms of verbs. Decide which 
forms are always verbs, which are always verbals, and which may 
be used as either. 


(1) drive, drives, driving, drove, driven. 
(2) drop, dropping, drops, dropped. 

(38) have, has, had, having. 

(4) write, wrote, writes, writing, written. 


59. The Root Form of the Verb. — The form by which 
we name a verb is called the root form. 


In Exercise 31 the root forms were given first. You 
studied the forms of the verbs drive, drop, have, and write. 

The root form of a verb can be used as either a verb or a 
verbal. As a verb it expresses present time and may have 
J forasubject. Asa verbal itis often preceded by to.! (You 
perhaps noticed these facts in studying Exercise 31.) 


1 The root forms of the verbs be, may, can, must, shail, will, and ought 
are exceptions to these statements. 

Be can be used af a verbal, but am is generally used as a verb with the 
subject J to express present time. 

May, can, must, shall, will, and ought can be used as verbs only. It is 
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EXERCISE 32. 


Of what verb is each of the following a form: teaching, 
spoken, sings, played, had, making, was, rang, eaten, 
can, has, been, gone, dropped, swam ? 


60. A Verbal is a form of a verb that does not assert, 
but has one or more of the other peculiarities of the 
verb. 


Verbal means verb-like. A verbal must resemble a verb 
in some other way than in form. For example, — 

(a) If it is a form of an attributive verb, it expresses the 
same attribute that the verb from which it is formed ex- 
presses. The verbal discouraged, in the sentence, She has 
discouraged the child, expresses the same action that the verb 
discourage does in You discourage the child.* 

(b) If it is a form of a transitive verb, it often has an 
object. In the sentence, The man carrying a hoe is a gar- 
dener, the verbal carrying has an object, as the verb carries 
has in He carries a hoe. 

(c) If it is a form of a copulative verb, it joins an attri- 
bute word to a noun or a pronoun. 

In the sentence, He, being tired, went home, the verbal being 
joins the attribute word tired to the pronoun he, as the verb 


well to learn here that each of the verbs may, can, shall, and will has 
but one other form. These other forms are might, could, should, and 
would. Must and ought have but the one form each. 

The to which often precedes the root form when it is used as a verbal 
generally has no use except to serve asa mark, or sign, of the verbal. We 
may call the verbals, in the sentence, To see is to believe, either see and 
believe or to see and to believe. 

1 The word discouraged in the sentence, She is discouraged, is not a 
verbal because it expresses condition instead of action. It belongs to the 
class of adjectives which will be studied later. 
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does in the sentence He was tired. (What is the attribute 
word called when it is joined to a noun or pronoun by a 
verb 2 Why is it not called this when it is joined by a 
verbal ?) 


EXERCISE 33. 


‘ Select verbs and verbals in the following sentences. Of what verb 
is each a form? How does each verbal resemble a verb? Find 
verbals used in these noun constructions: subject, predicate attri- 
bute of identity, object. What part of speech are these verbals used 
like? Some of the verbals in the exercise are used in ways not yet 
studied. 


1. I see a man mowing grass. 
2. To see is to believe. (See foot-note, § 59.) 
8. He is writing a letter. 
4. I know the boy going by. 
5. She, being sick, asked to go home. 
6. She began to read the letter. 
7. The words spoken by the teachers were not forgotten. 
8. The book was bought yesterday. 
9. The composition written by Alice received the prize. 
10. I shall remember your kindness. 
11. I have seen several flocks of geese flying northward. 
12. She tries to be truthful. 
13. You should go at once. 
14. On hearing the news, she became thoughtful. 
15. Her greatest fault is speaking too hastily. 
16. She forgot to come to the rehearsal. 
17. To tell the truth is not always easy. 
18. The mother, becoming impatient, rebuked the child. 
19. You will fail. 
20. To finish the work may tire you. 


1 The classification of verbals as participles, infinitives, and gerunds, is 
given in Part II. Before this study is reached, pupils will learn to classify 
the verbals that they meet as verbal nouns and verbal adjectives. 
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VERB PHRASES. 
61. Development. 


The boys are gathering nuts. 

She has been sick. 

You may have forgotten the request. 
They have been working patiently. 

I shall soon be journeying homeward. 
She may have become too tired to go. 
John will be a doctor. 

I may have the book at home. 

The note was lost by the messenger. 
He has owed the money for a long time. 
Do you need the money ? 

She has been resting for an hour. 


. 
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(a) What words in these sentences are forms of verbs ? 
Of what verb is each a form? Decide whether each is a 
verb or a verbal.! (When it takes two or more words to 
make a copula, as in Sentence 2, we call the first one a verb, 
and each of the others a verbal. See § 51, Exception 2.) 


1 Most verb phrases are idiomatic; that is, we can tell what the 
phrases do as wholes, but it is impossible to show the exact use of each 
word, that is, to analyze the phrases. 

Verb phrases are comparatively new in our language. Our ancestors 
of a thousand or more years ago got along with but two or three of the 
simplest kinds. For example, instead of saying J shall go to-morrow, they 
said, I go to-morrow. Such phrases as have shot are scarcely a thousand 
years old, while have been, shall have been, and may be are much more 
recent. Most phrases have developed slowly by a gradual change in the 
meaning and, sometimes, in the form of expressions that could at first be 
analyzed. By a study of these earlier expressions, it has been discovered 
that the first word of each of our verb phrases was originally a verb, and 
that each of the others was a verbal. 
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The italicized expressions are called verb phrases. What 
is one thing you have discovered about each ? 

(6) Analyze each sentence and decide what part or parts 
of the sentence are found in each phrase. 

What part of speech contains sometimes the copula alone, 
and sometimes both copula and predicate attribute ? What, 
then, are verb phrases used like ? What should you think 
-we might call a verb phrase that contains the copula only ? 
One that contains both copula and predicate attribute ? 


62. A Verb Phrase is a group of words consisting of a 
verb and one or more verbals and having the uses of a 
verb. 


63. A Copulative Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
contains the copula only. 


She has been sick. 
She may have become too tired to go. 
John will be a doctor. 


64. An Attributive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
contains both copula and predicate attribute. 


The boys are gathering nuts. 

You may have forgotten the request. 
They have been working patiently. 

The window was broken by hail. 

I may have the book at home. 

The note was lost by the messenger. 

He has owed the money for a long time. 
Do you need the money ? 

She has been resting for an hour. 


What does the predicate attribute in each of these 
phrases express ? 
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65. A Transitive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that ex- 
presses (1) transitive action, (2) possession, (3) obliga- 
tion, or (4) lack or need. 

Transitive verb phrases, unlike transitive verbs, do 
not always have objects either expressed or understood. 


Seven of the illustrative sentences given in § 64 contain 
transitive verb phrases. Which of these sentences do not 
have objects? What part of these sentences represents 
that which is usually represented by the object ? 


66. An Intransitive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
does not express (1) transitive action, (2) possession, 
(3) obligation, or (4) lack or need. 


Show that all copulative verb phrases are intransitive. 
That some attributive phrases are transitive and some are 


intransitive. 
EXERCISE 34. 


Classify each verb phrase in the following sentences as copula- 
tive, attributive transitive, or attributive intransitive. Be able to 
tell what verb each part is a form of. A few of the sentences do 
not contain verb phrases, Classify the verbs of these. 


1. The cunning fellow has been making a trap. 
2. It may rain before night. 
8. The sky has become dark. 
4. He will know us at once. 
5. The grain has long been ready for the harvesters. 
6. She was talking angrily. 
7. She was angry. 
8. The men were hastily hoisting the drawbridge. 
9. The drawbridge was hastily hoisted by the nen. 
10. She has been laughing at her mistake. 
11. Beautiful flowers grew there. 
12. He has grown old and feeble. 
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13. He has not his former strength. 

14. Your mother will need your help. 

15. They have not seen the child for hours. 
16. The child must have run away. 

17. I may find some other wrong to right. 
18. The corn has already been harvested. 
19. I shall rejoice to see you. 

20. I shall be glad to see you. 

21. Not a living soul did Siegfried see. 

22. She seems to be truthful. (§ 67.) 

23. The earth then was still very young. 

24. The shingles have been warped by heat. 
25. The fruit was turning purple and gold. 
26. Her interest in the matter is growing daily. 
27. Respect the rights of others. 

28. He must have been trying. 

29. He must have been patient. 

30. He has burning fever. 

31. She may have been deceived by the boy. 


67. The word to is an exception to the statement 
that every word in a verb phrase must be a form of a 
verb. This little word is often attached to the root 
form of a verb (§ 59 and foot-note) when that form is 
used as a verbal. It has no real use, and is sometimes 
called the stgn of the verbal. It may be found in a 
verb phrase. In the sentence, She seems to be truthful, 
the words seems to be are a copulative verb phrase used 
instead of the verb 7s, because the speaker wishes to 
express doubt. 


68. Expressions sometimes mistaken for Verb Phrases. — 
Not all expressions composed of a verb and one or more 
verbals are verb phrases. A verb phrase, according to 
the definition, has the uses of a verb. This means that 
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it must contain a copula, as all verbs do, and may con- 
tain also a predicate attribute as an attributive verb 
does. It can contain no additional element. 


In the sentence, She came weeping, the verb came contains 
a copula and a predicate attribute of action, and the verbal 
weeping is another predicate attribute. The expression, 
came weeping, therefore contains a copula and two predicate 
‘attributes and cannot be a verb phrase. 

In the sentences, J expect to hear the lecture, He dared defy 
the tyrant, You ought to study, You should study, and You 
need to study, the verbs expect, dared, ought, should, and need 
are attributive transitive verbs." (Prove this.) The verbals 
hear, defy, and study are their objects. Each of the expres- 
sions, expect to hear, dared defy, ought to study, should study, 
and need to study, therefore contains a copula, a predicate 
attribute, and an object. They cannot be verb phrases, 
since a verb phrase has the uses of a verb, and no verb con- 
tains an object. 

Notice that in the sentence, I expect to hear the lecture, 
the verbal hear, which is the object of the verb expect, has 
itself an object, the noun lecture (§ 60, 0). Do any other 
verbals in these sentences have objects ? 


EXERCISE 35. 


Classify each verb phrase. Classify the verbs in the sentences 
that do not contain verb phrases : — 


1. The gigantic figure had disappeared. 
2. He sent the letter at once. 


1 The different uses of should and other verbs resembling it, may, can, 
must, would, ete., are discussed more fully in Part II. 

The ordinary uses of these words will give no trouble if the subjects of 
copula and predicate attribute are understood; but in case of special 
difficulty, reference may be made to §§ 269-274. 


* 
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Before this all nature had been clear and serene. 
We were destroying the nest of a colony of bees. 
In the mirror there appeared a horrible face. 
She will be very happy here. 
This may help you in your work. 
8. Perseus, you have acted like a man, and you have your 
reward. 
9. The book has been lying there all day. 

’ 10. He tried to help the child. 

11. He is helping the child. 

12. He will soon become a leader of men. 

13. He seems to be trying. 

14. Where are~you going? 

15. He soon became ashamed of his conduct. 

16. She ought to explain the matter. 

17. The farmer has been cultivating his corn. 

18. The corn has already been cultivated twice. 

19. You will surely be cold. 

20. Above the cliffs the snow wreaths hung. 

21. The dog has lain there all day. 

22. She has laid her books on the chair. 

23. He heard sweet voices singing. 

24. She has grown impatient at the delay. 

25. The presents were received with much joy. 

26. The barn swallows came yesterday. 

27. Led by the Lords of Olympus, Perseus slew the Gorgon. 

28. Do you owe me this money? 

29. The pocket-book was lost yesterday. 

30. The child fell ill last summer. . 

31. She seems to understand the problem. 

32. At last she looked up, trembling. 

33. Iam going to Chicago. 

34. It is going to snow. 

35. On came the great sea monster. 

36. Children should read Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 

37. The cane is standing in the corner. 

38. Perseus went out in the morning and told his dream. 


SEISONS leee te 


‘ 
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39. These bulbs were planted in May. 

40. She needs to practice the song more. 

41. The story may have been told before. 

42. He stepped forward and saw the nymphs dancing. 

43. His mother clung to him, shrieking. P 

44, He has broken shins. 

45. He has broken his shins. 

46. There were great men in those days. 

47. Do not become a hypocrite. 

48. The birds have gone South. 

49. Were these oranges brought from California ? 

50. Does she seem to be sick? 

51. You need to have a long rest. 

52. The horse is getting restless. 

53. She must have forgotten to take the flowers. 

54. Have there been many requests for a change in the pro- 
gramme? 

55. She has had time to rest. 

56. He has worked all day. 

57. He has worked great changes in the factory. 

58. There is a mistake in your work. 

59. There is the mistake in your work. 

60. ‘She owes you a debt of gratitude. 

61. The charm may have been broken. 


69. Certain forms of verbs are often confused with each 
other. The forms in the left-hand columns should be used as 
verbs only, while those at the right should be used as ver- 
bals only. 


did done saw seen 
spoke spoken went gone 
took taken froze frozen 
wrote written broke broken 
drove driven rose risen 


EXERCISE 36, . 
Write sentences, using correctly the verb forms listed in § 69. 


CHAPTER V. 


ADJUNCTS. 

70. Development. 

1. Quickly the little mermaid descended the marble steps to 
cool her feet in the refreshing sea. 

What is the subject of the sentence? (Choose one word, 
or the base of the subject.) The copula? The predicate 
attribute? (Choose one word.) What does it express? 
What is the object? (One word.) 

Read the elements selected. You see that, although they 
do not express the entire thought of the speaker, they do 
make a sentence. We will now examine the remaining 
parts of the original sentence. 

What does the word quickly show something about ? 
What does it show about the descending? Since it shows 
the manner of the descending, we say it is added to the 
verb descended. 

What does the word the show? (That some particular 

mermaid is meant.) What does little show something 
' about? What does it show about the mermaid? We say 
the words the and little are added to the noun mermaid. 

What are you told about the descending besides the 
manner? What words are needed to show fully the pur- 
pose of the descending? To what are the words, to cool her 
feet in the refreshing sea, added ? 

What does the second the show? The word marble ? 
Material of what? To what are the words the and marble 
added ? 


2. Many joyous children made the old house gay with their 
talk and laughter. : 
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What is the base of the subject of the sentence? What 
is the copula? What is asserted of the subject of thought? 
What words are needed to express this action ? What, then, 
is the predicate attribute? What sort of act is the act of 
making gay? What is the object in the sentence? What 
does the word gay do besides helping to express the act ? 
What part of the sentence is it then? How many parts 
have we found in this sentence ? 

Read the sentence, omitting all words except those de- 
scribed. You see the words, children made house gay, make 
a sentence, although they do not tell us all that the speaker 
wished to express. Read the remaining parts. Do they 
make a sentence? We will examine the remaining parts, 
one by one. 

What does the word many show? Number of what ? 
What does the word joyous show something about? What 
does it show about them? Since the words many and joyous 
show something about the children, we say they are added 
to the noun children. 

What does the word the show? (That the speaker had 
some particular house in mind.) What does old show some- 
thing about? What does it show about the house? To 
what are the and old added ? 

What do the words with their talk and laughter show 
something about ? Can you tell what they show about the 
act of making gay? Since they show something about this 
act, they are added to the words made gay. 


71. Essential Elements of Sentences.—A subject, a 
copula, and a predicate attribute are necessary to every 
sentence.! Some predicate attributes require besides 


1 Some writers class the object with adjuncts; but it is generally in- 
cluded with the essential elements. 
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the main part another very important part, called the 
object, and a few require a predicate attribute of the object. 

These elements are necessary to make a sentence. They 
may be said to form the framework of the entire sentence, 
since they are what give the sentence its form, as the frame- 
work of a house gives the house its form. 


72. An Adjunct is a word or a group of words added 
to some part of a sentence to show something about 
what that part represents. 

The length of a sentence depends upon the number 
and complexity of its adjuncts. 


EXERCISE 37, 


(1) Select the essential elements; (2) read the words you have 
selected to see if they make a sentence; (8) describe the adjuncts. 


MopeE.. 


The lecturer, who understood his subject well, made very difficult 
points clear by a few illustrations. 


The word lecturer is the subject, the word made is the copula, 
and the words made clear are the predicate attribute of transitive 


1 Pupils should understand that they must see first what an adjunct 
shows something about. This decides what word the adjunct is added to, 
and this in turn shows whether the adjunct is adjective or adverbial. To 
find what the adjunct shows something about, they should read the sen- 
tence without the adjunct, and see-what question the adjunct was put into 
the sentence to answer. If we read the sentence, To help her mother she 
went home, without the phrase to help her mother, we see that the phrase 
is needed to answer the question, Why did she go home? or, What was 
the purpose of her going home? and that it must therefore be added to 
the verb went. 

Pupils should not always be expected to tell just what idea the adjunct 
expresses ; but if they can do this, so much the better. They must, how- 
ever, be able to tell what it shows something about. 
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action. The word points is the object. (Why?) The word clear 
is the predicate attribute of the object; it shows the effect of mak- 
ing clear on the points. The words, lecturer made points clear, are 
the essential elements. 

The word the shows that some particular lecturer is meant, and 
is added to the noun lecturer. The words, who understood his sub- 
ject well, describe the lecturer, and are added to the noun lecturer. 
The words, by a few illustrations, show the means of making clear 
the points, and are added to the words made clear. The words 
very difficult express a quality of the points, and are added to the 
noun points. 


1. Here have the birds been building their nests. 
2. The squire was a fine, healthy-looking old gentleman. 
8. The dog that lay at his feet looked fondly up into his 
master’s face. 
4, There was once a merchant who had no children. (Express 
the thought without there.) 
5. This is the land where the giant lives. 
6. A boy playing in the field was stung by a nettle. 
7. The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching pilgrims came. 


8. Long under Basil’s roof had he lived. 
9. Our journey, which was very tiresome, ended at last. 
10. This warm weather will make the ice very thin. 
11. Suddenly rose from the south a light wind. 
12. Friendless, homeless, hopeless, he wandered from city to 
city. 
13. I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 
14. A lion that had grown old saw that he must get his food by 
cunning. 
15. He who did this should confess at once. 
16. Before the Revolution there lived in Pennsylvania a man 
named William Bartram. 
17. Marion’s men were famous for their bold adventures. 
18. Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads, 
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19. The Indian medicine men have many ways of deceiving the 
people. 

20. The Indians made Mr. Henry Alexander prisoner when 
they took Fort Mackinaw. 

21. One of the young Frenchmen had been adopted into the 
tribe of these Indians. 

22. After his victory at Cowpens, Morgan joined Greene. 

23. Cornwallis then chased them for two hundred miles north- 
‘ward across the Carolinas. 

24. Before the close of 1781, the British held, in the states 
south of Virginia, the two seaports of Charleston and Savannah. 

25. On receiving reénforcements, Greene met his enemy at 
Guilford Court House. 

26. After Lincoln’s surrender at Charleston, Congress sent 
General Gates down to take command of the American troops. 


73. Classification of Adjuncts according to Use. — Ad- 
juncts are classified according to use as adjective and 
adverbial adjuncts. 


74. An Adjective Adjunct is a word or group of words 
that is added to a noun or a pronoun. 


75. An Adverbial Adjunct is a word or group of words 
that is added to some part of a sentence that is not a 
noun or a pronoun. 


Adverbial adjuncts are often added to verbs, and this fact 
gives them their name. . But they are also often added to 
verbals and verb phrases, as well as to adjectives, adverbs, 
and other elements not yet studied. 


EXERCISE -38, 


Review Exercise 37 and classify the adjuncts as adjective or 
adverbial. 
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76. Development. 


1. She is sitting there. 
2. She is sitting in the sunlight. 
3. She is sitting where the sunlight falls. 


Select the adjuncts in the sentences, and classify them ac- 
cording to use. How do the second and third differ in form 
from the first? How do they differ from each other? 


1. Honorable men are respected. 
2. ‘Men of honor are respected. 
3. Men who are honorable are respected. 


Study the adjuncts in this group of sentences as you did 
those in the preceding group. 


77. Classification of Adjuncts according to Form. — 
Adjuncts are classified according to form as word, 
phrase, and clause adjuncts. 


78. An Adjective is a word that is added toa noun or 
a pronoun. 


Exception. Such a word is not called an adjective if 
it is a noun or pronoun. It is called a noun or a pronoun 
used as an adjective. In the sentence, [lost my new gloves, 
my, although an adjective adjunct, is not an adjective; it 
is a pronoun used as an adjective. New is an adjective. 


79. An Adverb is a word that is added to some other 
part of a sentence than a noun or a pronoun. 


Exception. Such a word is not called an adverb when 
it is anoun ora pronoun. I¢ is called a noun or a pronoun 
used as an adverb. ‘In the sentence, You worked well 
Monday, well is an adverb and Monday is a noun used as 
an adverb. 
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80. A Phrase is a group of words not consisting of a 
subject and a predicate and used like some part of 
speech. 


Verb phrases have already been studied. Adjective and 
adverbial phrases are now to be studied. 


81. An Adjective Phrase is a phrase that is added to 
a noun or pronoun. 


82. An Adverbial Phrase is a phrase that is added to 
some part of a sentence that is not a noun or a pronoun. 


83. A Clause is a group of words consisting of a sub- 
ject and a predicate and used like an adjective, an 
adverb, or a noun.! It is a dependent statement, or 
proposition. 


84. Kinds of Clauses. — From the definition of clause 
itis clear that there are three kinds. Adjective and 
adverbial clauses are adjuncts. Noun clauses will be 
studied later, but they will be easily recognized if met 
while analyzing sentences. 


85. A Complex Sentence is a sentence that contains 
only one independent proposition, and one or more 
dependent propositions, or clauses. 


86. A Simple Sentence is a sentence that contains but 
one proposition. ane 

Some simple sentences are longer and more complex, 
using the term in its ordinary sense, than some complex 
sentences. 


1 Some authors use the term clause to include both dependent proposi- 
tions and those independent propositions that do not form entire sen- 
tences. They speak of both independent and dependent clauses. 
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EXERCISE 39, 


Select essential elements of independent propositions. Classify 
the adjuncts that consist of more than one word according to both 
use and form. 

Change the phrases to equivalent clauses and the clauses to 
phrases. Which of the sentences are complex? 


1. The book on the table is mine. 

2. He went when the clock struck five. 

3. The boy running by is my cousin. 

4. The apples that are on the ground are imperfect. 

5. When I heard of her sickness I wrote to her. 

6. She heard the news upon her arrival in San Francisco. 

7. She has gone East that she may study art. 

8. The woman sitting by the window is an invalid. 

9. She praised him for his honesty. 
10. This poem, written by Mr. Longfellow, is very musical. 
11. People who are intelligent do not form hasty judgments. 
12. She lives in a land of perpetual summer. 


EXERCISE 40, 


Select the essential elements in the following sentences. Describe 
their adjuncts as wholes. The groups of words need be analyzed 
only enough to see whether they are phrases or clauses. 


Mopets ror Drscoripinc ADJUNCTS. 


With all speed the enraged soldiers destroyed the walls.that sur- 
rounded the palace. 


The word enraged shows the condition of the soldiers. It is 
therefore added to the word soldiers. The word soldiers is a noun, 
therefore the word enraged is an adjective. 

The words with all speed show the manner of destroying; they 
are therefore added to the word destroyed. The word destroyed is 
a verb; they are therefore an adverbial adjunct. They do not 
consist of a subject and a predicate; they are therefore a phrase. 
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The words, that surrounded the palace, show what walls are 
meant; they are therefore added to the word walls. The word walls 
is a noun; they are therefore an adjective adjunct. They consist 
of a subject and predicate; they are therefore a clause. 


1. The storks assembled to fly away to warmer lands. 

2. A crow that was very thirsty found a pitcher with a little 
water in it. | 

3.° There groups of merry children played. 


4. Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw. 


5. Amid the boughs wasa nightingale, which sang very sweetly. 
6. All the woods were sad with mist. 
7. At length came a tall mountaineer, who refused to salute 
the king. 
8. Siegfried grasped the rough palm of the young man with a 
firm grip. 
9. In the middle of the garden, a long time ago, there stood a 
rose tree full of the most beautiful roses. 
10. When the sun was sinking, the lonely child went into the 
woods to pick flowers. 
11. The ship which carried the treasures was driven by the 
winds to a desert island. 
12. From all parts of the world came travellers to the city of the 
emperor. 
13. The day had now arrived when she must go home. 
14. These little elves have made us very rich. 
15. The little old man ran swiftly forward. 
16. With a wild cry of joy the friends of Tell sprang toward 
him. 
17. Atthese words the king’s brow grew dark. 
18. Her elder sisters mistreated her because she was so beautiful. 
19. I know the song that the bluebird is singing. 
20. He who would seek for pearls must dive below. 
21. She seemed unwilling to try. 
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22. The woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 


23. The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow. 

24. That same eye whose bend doth awe the world did lose his 
lustre. 

25. We make holiday to see Cesar and to rejoice in his triumph. 

26. In September, 1780, André was sent by Clinton up the Hud- 
son to make arrangements with Arnold. 

27. In 1784 young William Pitt had become the real head of 
the English government. 

28. Weep your tears into the channel, till the lowest stream do 
kiss the most exalted stream of all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COMPOUND ELEMENTS AND THE COORDINATE 
CONJUNCTION. 


87. Development. 


1. The children ran and played. 

What part of speech is the word ran? — What is its 
subject? What part of speech is played ? What is its 
subject ? 

You see these two words are verbs having the same sub- 
ject. They are used exactly alike and so are said to be of 
the same rank. 

2. Mary or Alice will go. : 

How is the noun Mary used? The noun Alice? They 
are subjects of the same predicate and so are of the same 
rank. 

3. The children ran by the house and into the barn. 

Describe the phrase by the house; the phrase into the barn. 

Since they are both adverbial phrases added to the same 
word and expressing the same idea, they are of the same 
rank, 

The two predicates of the first sentence are said to forma 
compound predicate; the two subjects of the second form 
a compound subject; and the two phrases in the third 
form a compound adverbial phrase. Any part of a sen- 
tence may be compound. 

4, You may go but I will stay. 
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How many groups of words, each having a subject and a 

predicate, does this sentence have? Is either an adjunct of 
_ the other? Which is the more important? (Since each is 
an independent proposition, they are of the same rank.) 
Such a sentence is called a compound sentence. 

What is the use of and in Sentence 1? The word or in 
Sentence 2? Why is or used instead of and? What is 
the use of and in Sentence 3? Of but in Sentence 4? 
Why is but used instead of and? Words used like 
- and, or, and but in these sentences are called codrdinate 
conjunctions. 


88. A Compound Element is a part of a sentence con- 
sisting of two or more elements of the same rank. 


89. A Compound Sentence is a sentence containing two 
or more independent propositions. 
These propositions may contain clauses. 


90. A Coordinate Conjunction is a word or group of 
words that connects parts of a sentence that are of the 
same rank. 


In the sentence, J as well as she was mistaken, the entire 
group of words, as well as, is used to connect the parts of the — 
compound subject. 


EXERCISE 4. 


Write sentences in which the following elements are compound: 
subject, entire predicate, predicate attribute, copula, object, adjective 
phrase, adverbial phrase, adjective clause, adverbial clanse. Let 
some of the compound elements have more than two parts. Note 
that the conjunction is sometimes not expressed. 

Underline the codrdinate conjunctions in your sentences. 
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Write a compound sentence whose parts are connected by and. 
By or. By but. - 

Write a compound sentence one of whose parts contains an 
adjective clause. 

Write a compound sentence one of whose parts contains an 
adverbial clause. 


EXERCISE 42, 


Select the essential elements and describe the adjuncts as wholes. 
In describing a compound element, point out the codrdinate conjunc- 
tion used to connect the parts. Tell whether each sentence is sim- 
ple, complex, or compound.' 


MopeEts ror WRITTEN ANALYSIS. 


1. Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw. 


2. On the most beautiful flowers little bells made of silver were 
fastened. 


3. He shook his head and crimson tail, 
And set his head asl/ant, 
And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, ‘‘ What does Charlie want 2 ’’ 


1 The form of analysis given here shows the main facts about the sen- 
tence. There are many things about sentence structure that it does not 
show, and that no diagram can show unless it is so complicated and arbi- 
trary that it takes the thought of the pupil from the meaning of the sen- 
tence he is analyzing. 

A simple form of written analysis is useful; but pupils should be able to 
explain facts not shown by it and to give a clear reason for every decision 
that it does show. An occasional complete written analysis will furnish 
a good composition exercise. 
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PREDICATE AT- 


PREDICATE AT- 


SuBsrctr CoPpuLa anatase OxsKoT TRIBUTE OF 
OBJECT 
poplar trees thriow shadows 
tall , across...]| their 
portico 
bells were Sastened 
(1) little Oi 6 or 
(2) made of flowers 
silver 
head 
: sho\ok se his 
3 
tail 
< (1) his 
S (2) erim- 
son 
He selt head aslant 
S his 
a 
as|ked Wihateyens 
in... way want 2 


1. He went into his den and crept into a corner and pretended 


to be asleep. 


2. Slowly and carefully William Tell drew the bowstring back 


to his ear. 


3. The balls were raining about him, but he coolly fastened the 


flag to a rod. 


4. Woodsy and wild and lonesome 
The swift stream wound away. 


5. Many and busy were the preparations for war. 
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6. Then her sisters appeared upon the wave, looked at her 
fixedly and sorrowfully, and stretched out their arms toward her. 
‘7, They got food by shooting deer or by catching fish. 


8. So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame. 


9. He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 
10. He carried a hatchet and a knife, and he almost always 
had his old-fashioned flint-lock rifle on his right shoulder. 


11. A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
But grievous words stir up anger. 


12. From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 


cock. 
13. The master of the district school 


Held at the fire his favored place. 


14. For weeks the clouds had raked the hills and vexed the 
vales with raining. 

15. Suddenly she lost all fear and her voice grew strong. 

16. Silas kept the little girl and called her Eppie. 

17. Thronged were the streets with people. 

18. I have read the book that you lent me. 

19. There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian 
village. 

20. My golden spurs now bring to me. 

21. The birches on the hill stood motionless. 


22. Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


23. They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer. 


24, The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, ; 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking ballad 
sung. 
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25. Mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station 
descended. ; 


- 26." It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the harvest field all green with grass again. 


27. Where are the books that I left on my desk? 


28. There wrought the busy harvesters; and many a creaking 
wain 

Bore slowly to the long barn. floor its load of husk and 
grain. 


29. Wild with the winds of September wrestled the trees of 
the forest. 


30. One summer morning when the sun was hot, 
Weary with his labor in his garden plot, 
On a rude bench beneath his cottage eaves, 
Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 
Of a huge vine. 


81. The bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its 


left hand 
‘ Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the 


balance. 


32. Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should have 
known. 


‘33. They who travel with By-and-by 


Soon come to the house of Never. 
wv 


34. To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every knight and every dame. 


35. Once into a quiet village, 
Without haste and without heed, 
In the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s wingéd steed. 
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86. Thus, upon the village common, 
By the schoolboys he was found ; 
And the wise men in their wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 


87. And the curious country people, 
Rich and poor, and young and old, 
Came in haste to see the wondrous 
Wingéd steed with mane of gold. 


38. Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions, 
To those stars he soared again.! 


89. Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
’ On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade. 


40. Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 


41. Mounted on Kyrat, strong and fleet, 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 
Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 
Up the mountain pathway flew. 


42. In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 
And long for the singing birds and flowers 
The little children wait; 
——— ee Se eee 


1 The last four stanzas are taken from Longfellow’s poem, Pegasus in 
Pound. The other stanzas might be used for additional work here. 
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When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak drear days to come, 
The toiling people win; 


Through all the land, the children 
In the golden fields remain, 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain. 


EXERCISE 43. 


Be able to give a continuous recitation upon the outline given on 
pages 139-141 as far as II. 2. Define and illustrate each element 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SPECIAL STUDY OF WORD ADJUNCTS. 
Tur ADJECTIVE. 


91. Uses of the Adjective. — The adjective has four 
distinct uses. 


(a) It may be added directly to a noun; that is, it 
may be added without the help of any other word. 


This is a beautiful day. 
See that tall, graceful elm. 
The blue sky is overhead. 


An adjective used as a direct adjunct sometimes comes 
after the noun. If the adjective has a ea adjunct, it 
is generally in this position. 

The prairie, bright with flowers, stretched away in every 
direction. 

The girl, happy and radiant, went on her way. 


(b) It may be used as a predicate attribute; that is, 
it may be added to the subject indirectly by means of a 
verb or verb phrase. 


She has been happy. 

She became silent. 

Pale grows the evening red. 
80 
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An adjective so used is generally joined to the subject by 
a copulative verb or verb phrase; but sometimes it is a 
second predicate attribute after an attributive verb or verb 
phrase. 


She went away very hopeful. 


-(e) It may be used as a predicate attribute of the 
object; that is, it may be added to the object by a verb 
or verb phrase. 


She rubbed the glasses dry. 
He is getting the house ready. 


Note. —It may seem strange at first to say that the adjective 
dry is added to the noun glasses by the verb rubbed when this word 
does not come between the other two. But when one sees that the 
condition dryness belongs to the glasses through the act of rubbing, 
it seems sensible to say that the word dry is joined to the word 
glasses by the verb rubbed. ; 

Compare the meaning of the sentence, She rubbed the glasses dry 
with She rubbed the dry glasses. How is the adjective used in the 
second sentence ? 


(d) It may be added to a noun or pronoun by a verbal 
or verbal phrase in a way similar to (6) or (e). 


She, being busy, did not notice the confusion. 
IT expect you to sweep the floor clean. 


EXERCISE 44, 


Select the adjectives and tell how each is used. 


1. The delicate fronds of the fern were more delicate than 
flowers. 

2. You will make her discontented. 

8. Becoming faint, the old man sat down to rest. 
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. The friendly cow, all red and white, I love with all my heart. 
. She went home early, being tired. 
. The children, tired but happy, soon fell asleep. 


This coffee tastes bitter. 
I want you to be quiet. 


. The pleasant summer is over. 

. The people there are very cordial. 

- He rolled the lawn smooth. 

. He spent much time in rolling the lawn smooth. 
. She seemed to be generous. 

. Dark brown is the river. 

. He admired the garden, gorgeous with flowers. 


They pumped the well dry. 


. He tried to plane the board smooth. 

. Your dog appears very friendly. 

. Our band is few, but true and tried. 

. The storm turned the milk sour. 

. The woman suddenly turned faint. 

. William, being excited, talked foolishly. 
. Her face grew suddenly white. 

. Here is the hoe. 


Tur ADVERB. 


EXERCISE 45, 


Select the adverbs. Prove that they are adverbs by showing 
clearly that they are added to some part of the sentence that is not 
@ noun or a pronoun. 


MopELs. 


The mother spoke very firmly. 


The word firmly shows the manner of the speaking. It is there- 
fore added to the verb spoke and is an adverb. 


Mary only smiled. 


The word only excludes other acts than the act of smiling. It 
is an adverb added to the verb smiled. 
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Mr. Jones will lecture only twice more. 


The word more (again) expresses a repetition of the act of 
lecturing. It is therefore an adverb added to the verbal lecture. 
The word twice shows the number of repetitions (not the number 
of times of lecturing). It is therefore an adverb added to the 
adverb more. The word only excludes more repetitions than two. 
It is an adverb added to the adverb twice. 


\ 


She is almost too quiet. 


The word too expresses the degree of quietness. It is an adverb 
added to the adjective quiet. 

The word almost lessens the degree expressed by too— it takes 
. back part of the meaning of too. It is an adverb added to the 
adverb too. 


1. The child spoke impatiently. 
2. There blooms the violet blue. 
3. The birds are singing joyously. 
4. They are very joyous. 
5. Slowly and sadly she walked homeward. 
6. She has become more friendly. 
7. Here the battle was fought. 
8. You talk too rapidly. 
9. She suddenly stepped backward. 
10. She promised to come again. 
11. The lady sang once. 
12. She will sing once more. 
18. She seems somewhat annoyed. 
14. Such warm weather makes people very languid. 
15. I shall be ready soon. (§ 92, h.) 
. 16. Mary is better now. 
17. How did you open this box? 
18. How large is your farm? 
19. There I’ll build my dainty nest. 
20. She has always been a womanly child. 
21. Perhaps she issad. (§ 92, 7, 2.) 
22. You will surely hurt yourself. 
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23. She was not a lady. (§ 92, 7, 3.) 
24, When will the storm end? 
25. Only twenty pupils were present. 
26. Possibly she misunderstood you. 
27. Swiftly sped the children down the road. 
28. You do not speak clearly enough. 
2S. Probably the letter was lost. 
30. You will surely regret this act sometime. 
31. I called twice, but you were not at home. 
32. Very sweet was the voice of the child. 
83. How patiently she bears her disappointment. 
84. I have told you this repeatedly. 
85. The fall only frightened me. 
36. The patient is almost well. 
37. She will not finish the work to-day. 
38. She talks almost too confidently. 
39. I shall never forget her patience. 
, 40. You have apparently read the book carefully. 
41. She was a teacher then. 


92. Some Ideas often expressed by Adverbs. 


Manner. She spoke scornfully. : 

Place. The children are playing there. 
‘Degree. Your work is too carelessly done. 
Direction. At the sound she ran forward. 
Repetition. Call again. 

Number. She spoke twice. 

Exclusion. She spoke only twice. 

Time. I shall be ready soon. 


se weasoe 


The copula shall be not only asserts but expresses future 
time. The word soon makes this time more definite. It is 
therefore added to the copula. Adverbs of time usually 
belong to the copula. 
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z. (1) Certainty, (2) some degree of doubt, or 
(8) disbelief in the mind of the speaker about an 
assertion. 


(1) The sentence, Mary is sick, asserts sickness of Mary. 
The copula zs shows certainty; but, if the speaker wishes 
to emphasize his belief, he may add an adverb such as surely 
or undoubtedly to the copula. 

(2) If he wishes to show some doubt about the assertion, 
he may change the copula is to may be or seems to be, or 
instead he may add an adverb such as perhaps or possibly to 
the copula is. 

(38) If he wishes to show that he does not believe the 
assertion, he may add the adverb nof to the copula. , 

Adverbs that show the feeling of the speaker about an 
assertion are called modal adverbs, and are added to the 
copula. 


93. Warning. —It must not be thought that all 
words that express the ideas listed in § 92 are adverbs, 
or that every adverb expresses one of these ideas. 


EXERCISE 46. 


Show from the following sentences that both adjectives and 
adverbs may express manner, degree, place, and exclusion. 


. The extreme brightness of the light dazzled me. 
The light was extremely bright. 

The picnic party ate their dinner here. 

The farmers there irrigate their crops. 

His slow delivery was impressive. 

. He delivered his speech slowly. 

Only wrens can get into the bird-house. 

. But four children were absent. 
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EXERCISE 47. 


Show that fast, late, only, here, much, there, but, well, 
and more may be used either as adjectives or adverbs. 


2 


EXERCISE 48. 


The first of the two words in parentheses should be used if the 
meaning calls for an adjective, and the second if it calls for an 
adverb. Decide which should be used in each case, and give your 
reason, If a sentence may have two meanings, one calling for an 
adjective and the other for an adverb, discuss the matter. 


In Sentence 1, for example, the speaker wishes to express a 
quality of the subject of thought. Therefore he needs an adjunct 
of the pronoun she, or an adjective. He should say, She looks 
attractive. 

In Sentence 2, he may wish to tell either the condition of the 
post or the manner of holding. In the first case he needs an 
adjunct for the noun post or an adjective. In the second, he needs 
an adjunct for the verb hold, or an adverb. 


. She looks (attractive, attractively). 

. Hold the post (firm, firmly). 

. Thecake tastes (delicious, deliciously). 

She is (most, almost) discouraged. 

She is (real, very) intelligent. 

. She is doing (fine, finely). 

. This mill grinds corn (fine, finely). 

I think she is (some, somewhat) better to-day. 

- Doesn’t that bird sing (sweet, sweetly) ? 

10. Cut the edges (straight, straightly). 

11. She arrived (safe, safely). 

12. She acts very (different, differently) from her sister. 
13. She seems very (different, differently) from her sister. 
14. She looks (pretty, prettily) in that dress. 

15. (Sure, surely) you are mistaken. 
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16. She turned away (angry, angrily). 

17. I can do that (easy, easily). 

18. You can do that (easier, more easily) than I. 
19. She made the dress (neat, neatly). 

20. She made the dress (pretty, prettily). 

21. He bought the goods (cheap, cheaply). 

22. Write (plain, plainly). 

23. I can (scarce, scarcely) hear her speak. 

24. I am (some, somewhat) tired. 

25. Her garden looks (beautiful, beautifully) in June. 
26. She recited (good, well). 

27. I (most, almost) forgot to go. 

28. She feels (bad, badly). 

29. It looks (strange, strangely) to see him so weak. 
30. We thought he talked (strange, strangely). 

31. The rose smells (sweet, sweetly). 


94. Rules for the Use of Some Words often misused. 


(a) The first of such pairs of words as attractive and 
attractively, firm and firmly should be used as adjectives 
and the second asadverbs. But it must not be thought 
that no adjectives end in ly. 

(6) Never use most as an adverb meaning nearly. 

(ec) Never use real, good, sure, and some as adverbs; 
they should be used as adjectives. Use as adverbs 
really or very, well, surely, and somewhat. 


EXERCISE 49. 


Show that the words friendly, manly, womanly, and kingly 
may be used as adjectives. 

Use the following words correctly: neat, neatly, clear, clearly, 
real, sure, surely, bitter, bitterly, some, somewhat, almost, good, 
well, loose, loosely. 
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EXERCISE 50. 


Describe the adjectives and the adverbs. 


OO NA Tg NP 


How beautiful is the rain. 


. His brow became calm again. 
. These Indians are not entirely friendly. 


The dark night is near. 

She was ready for the party early. 

Here is the book you want. 

Here the children often gather to watch the boats. 
There was but one way of escape. 


. She grows charitable. 

. In after days he remembered the experience. 
. Corn grows well in this soil. 

. Only Mary began the work. 


Mary only began the work. 


. She sent only three books. 
. How beautifully she plays. 
. She looks beautiful to-night. 


She has a queenly bearing. 
He drained the cup dry. 


. ’Tis but a rumor. 

. The blind girl felt her way carefully. 
. She seems almost angry. 

. There they sang their merry carols. 

. The old soldier suddenly threw down his trusty sword. 
. She has grown very womanly. 

. Mary baked the brown bread. 

. Mary baked the bread brown. 

. Winter has already come there. 

. She talks somewhat rapidly. 

. That tall woman has a queenly bearing. 
. You have well spoken, my child. 

. Where is the ink? 

. Her grief had made her bold. 

. Your hat is surely here. 
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34. None went from the monastery unfed. 
35. She has doubtless gone away. 

36. She speaks low. 

37. Her voice is low. 

38. She is but a child. 

39. She recited but twice. 


40. In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild, 
Never was seen such a joyful child. 


41. The winters there are long and cold. 
42. The corn is turning brown. 


Nouns And PRONOUNS USED As ADJUNCTS. 
As Adjective Adjuncts. 
95. Development. — Analyze the following sentences : — 


You have John’s bail. 

The child’s hat was lost. 
That is my cousin. 

Your mother is coming. 
That boy’s boat is a canoe. 
The boys’ boat is a canoe. 


See OR EOS 


What part of speech is the word John’s ? How is it used 
in the sentence? For what purpose is 1t added to the noun 
ball ? Like what part of speech is it used ? 

Answer similar questions about the words child’s, my, 
your, boy’s, and boys’. What peculiarity in the form of the 
nouns do you notice? Why do the last two nouns differ 
in form? 


96. A Possessive Modifier is a noun or pronoun added 
to a substantive to denote possession. 


Occasionally a noun that has the form of.a possessive 
modifier is added to another noun to express some other 
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idea than possession. In the expression Longfellow’s poems, 
the noun Longfellow’s shows the author instead of the pos- 
sessor of the poems. The expression a fool’s cap means 
a cap like those once worn by fools, and not a cap possessed 
by a fool. Such words are called possessive modifiers be- 
cause of their form, although they do not show possession. 


EXERCISE 5. 


Tell how each noun or pronoun is used. Make a list of the pos- 
sessive modifiers. Which ones do not show possession ? 


be 


. Surely that is not your opinion. 

. Loud and shrill sounded the men’s voices. 

He has a lion’s strength. 

Have you my geography? 

Our side elected Henry captain. 

The man’s anger destroyed his prudence. 

. Here is your sister’s umbrella. 

The day’s work is done. 

Your mother’s flowers are beautiful. 

Boys’ suits are cheap at Smith Brothers’ store. 
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97. Development.— Find each noun or pronoun that is 
added to another noun or pronoun and that represents the 
same thing as the word to which it is added. See if the 
two substantives are connected by any word. 


1. He ts a criminal. 
2. Mr. Brown, being an invalid, could not attend the 
lecture. mab 
3. I know his lawyer, Mr. Henry Brown. 
She, my trusted friend, has betrayed me. 
They chose him leader. 
I saw her upset the basket, the little mischief. 
She is a friend, one to be trusted. 
She introduced her friend, Miss White, to me. 
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The noun criminal (1) is added to the pronoun he by the 
verb is. It is a predicate attribute. 

The noun invalid (2) is added to the noun Mr. Brown by 
the verbal being. It classifies Mr. Brown. 

The noun leader (5) is added to the pronoun him by the 
verb chose. (Foot-note, § 91, c¢). It is a predicate attribute 
of the object. 

The substantives, Mr. Henry Brown, friend, mischief, one, 
and Miss White, are added to other substantives directly, or 
without a connecting word. 

Such substantives as the last five are called appositives. 
Some call them explanatory modifiers. They must not be 
confused with predicate attributes and predicate attributes 
of the object. 


98. An Appositive is a substantive added to another 
substantive without a connecting word and represent- 
ing the same subject of thought. An appositive is 
used to classify, or identify, or merely in repetition. 


The word appositive means something placed next to, but 
an appositive is occasionally some distance from the word it 
is added to. (Sentence 6, § 97.) 


EXERCISE 52. 
Select and describe the appositives. 


1. She has lost her ring, a gift from her mother. 

2. We all enjoyed the concert. 

3. Is that Mr. Smith, the architect? 

4, They spoke to each other. (They, each, spoke to the other. 
Notice that they represents two people considered together, while 
each represents the same people considered separately.) 

5. The best man on the team, Whitney, is unable to play. 

6. I saw her myself. 
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7. Many sorts of fruit are raised here, peaches, apples, grapes, 
pears, and cherries. 
8. They helped one another with the work. 
9. They elected Mr. Brown, the lawyer, chairman. 
10. William the Conqueror was the first Norman King of 
England. ; 
11. A barking ery the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox. 


12. His wife, an aged woman, 
Lives with him near the waterfall. 


18. Stanch friends are we, well tried and true, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


14. The faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 


15. The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank. 


16. The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands. 


17. Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the village school, 
Held at the fire his favored place. 


18. All at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils. 


19. Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 


99. Development. —Select the nouns that are added to 
other nouns. How do they, differ from possessive modi- 
fiers? From appositives ? 


1. She has a gold ring. 
2. The circus rider was painfully injured. 
3. A corn field is a beautiful sight. 
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| 
4. We are having fine spring weather. 
5. She lost the lecture ticket. 


100. A noun may be added to another noun precisely 
like an adjective. 


EXERCISE 53. 


In what ways may nouns be added to other nouns; that is, be 
used as adjective adjuncts ? 

Show in sentences that nouns may be used as possessive modifiers 
of the subject, of the predicate attribute, or of the object. 

Show that pronouns may be used in the same ways. 

Show that nouns may be used as appositives of the subject, of the 
predicate attribute, or of the object. 

Write three sentences in which nouns are used preaely like 
adjectives, 


Nouns AND PRONOUNS USED AS ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 


101. Development. 


1. She went home. 

Analyze the sentence. What part of speech is home? 
Since it shows where the going stopped, to what must it be 
added? What part of speech is went? Then what part of 
speech is home used like? 

2. The book is worth a dollar. 

If you choose one word for the predicate attribute, what 
word must you choose? What part of speech is worth ? 
What does the word dollar show? Since it measures the 
worth, to what must it be added? Since’it is added to an 
adjective, what part of speech is it used like? 

3. She came an hour ago. 

If you use one word to tell when she came, what word 
must you use? Then what part of speech is ago? What 
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does the word hour show? Since it shows how long ago, 
to what must it be added? ‘Then what part of speech is it 
used like ? 

4. She came nearer me. 

What part of speech is nearer? Why? What part of 
speech is me? (Since the pronoun me shows to what she 
came nearer, it must be added to the adverb nearer.) 

‘The words home, dollar, hour, and me in these sentences 
are called adverbial substantives. 


102. An Adverbial Substantive is a noun or a pronoun 
used like an adverb. 


EXERCISE 54, 
Describe the adverbial substantives in these sentences. 


1. She waited an hour. 

She went a month later. 
The book cost a dollar. 
The fence is five feet high. 


R= fo 


5. In broad daylight and at noon 
Yesterday I saw the moon. 


The range was twoscore spaces broad. 
Monday she was unable to work. 

The tree nearest the house is an elm.t 
She is more like her mother.! 

10. This tomato weighs a pound. 


SS BOSSI Ge 


1 Some people call the words like and near prepositions in such sen- 
tences as She is like her mother, She acts like her mother, The boy near 
the window is John, and He walkea near the window. ‘They consider that 
these words, with the substantives that follow them, form adverbial or ad- 
jective prepositional phrases. But prepositions cannot be compared, while 
these words can; that is, we say nearer and nearest, more like and 
most like. It seems better, for this and other reasons, to call them adjec- 
tives or adverbs and to call the following substantives adverbial adjuncts 
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What is the predicate attribute, if one word is chosen? What 
does it show? What does the word pound show? How, then, is 
it used ? 


11. The reward is worth the effort. 

12. You should have come two hours sooner. 
13. The army retreated five miles. 

14. She has gone East. 

15. She talks like you. 

16. Do not go near the cage. 

17. She sang three times. 

18. It cost a dollar a yard. 


103. Ideas commonly expressed by Adverbial Substan- 
tives. — The following ideas are often expressed by ad- 
verbial substantives. One or more illustrations of each 
point in the table, except 7, should have been found 
in Exercise 54. 


1. Measure. 
a. Of time. 
6. Of distance. 
e. Of weight. 
d. Of value. 
2. Time when. 
3. Repetition. 
4. Limit of motion. 
5. Distribution of value (the word yard in Sentence 


18). 


of them. The adverbial substantives added to these words show what 
something is like to or near to. The preposition to or unto was formerly 
used with them, forming with them phrase adjuncts; thus, She was like 
unto her mother. If near is called a preposition, nearer and nearest, when 
similarly used, must also be called prepositions. 
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6. Various other ideas after adjectives and adverbs 
(Sentences 8, 9, 15, 16). 

7. The thing indirectly affected by an act (§§ 104 
and 105). 


104. Development. 


1. She gave me the book. 
2. She told the child a story. 
3. She made the baby a dress. 


What kind of verbs are gave, told, and made? What is 
the object of each? 

The book, the story, and the dress were Dect affected 
by the acts expressed; that is, they were the things given, 
told, and made. But I, the child, and the baby were indi- 
rectly affected by these acts; that is, we were affected through 
or by means of, the book, the story, and the dress. 

The words me, child, and baby are called indirect objects. 
They are adjuncts of the verbs, and so are a kind of adverbial 
substantive. 


105. An Indirect Object is a substantive that repre- 
sents what is indirectly affected by the act expressed 
in the predicate; that is, it represents what is affected 
through that which the direct object represents. . 


EXERCISE 55. 
Select the direct and the indirect objects. 


She has sent me her address. 

Have you lent Mary the book? 

Write your mother a long letter. 

The government has granted him a pension. 
Show the children the picture. 
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6. When did you sell Mr. Brown the house? 
7. He brought the sick man some beautiful flowers. 
8. He paid the audience a high compliment. 


EXERCISE 56. 


Select essential elements. 
Describe the nouns and pronouns used as adjuncts, 


. All day the mother watched her sick child. 
This book, a gift from a friend, I value highly. 
The clock is an hour fast. | 
She took the poor woman a basket of food. 
This iron bar weighs ten pounds. 
Charles I, King of England, was beheaded nearly two cen- 
turies ago. 
7. The castle wall was battered down. 
8. Bring me my scissors. 


9. The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 


10. King William, he of the red beard, was hated. 

11. We have a dog ten years old. 

12. Robinson Crusoe’s servant, Friday, was his only companion. | 
13. The fire engine was called out last night. 

14. Alice’s mother has gone East. 

15. Have you sent Mary the invitation? 


Gk Goa 


EXERCISE 57. 


Describe all adjectives, and adverbs, and all nouns and pronouns 
that are used as adjuncts. First select the essential elements of the 
sentences. 


His youngest child, Helen, is very ill. 
Saturday, the wind blew all day. 

. She is surely a book lover. 

There is your cousin, Alice Brown. 
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. At the sight, their rage became uncontrollable. 


He came home somewhat earlier to-day. 
Peter, the tailor, lent them his boat. 
This is not worth the trouble. 

She went to Chicago a month ago. 

The house is thirty feet wide. 


. Hilda’s indignant gray eyes made him afraid. 


She spoke angrily to me, her only sister. 


. Bravest of all in Frederick town, 


She took up the flag the men hauled down. 


. All day long that free flag tost 


O’er the heads of the rebel host. 


. Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 


A ragged beggar sunning. 


. Long years ago a winter sun 


Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up the western window-panes 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


And soon his joyous prattle 
Made glad a lonesome place. 


The winged sandals bore him each day a seven days’ journey. 


EXERCISE 58. REVIEW. 


1. Show by sentences that nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and verbals may be used as predicate attributes, 

2, What do nouns used as predicate attributes usually show? 

3. What are some of the kinds of attributes expressed by ad- 
jectives ? 

4, Show that either nouns or adjectives may be used as predi- 
cate attributes of the object. 

5. Make a list of seven uses of the noun. Illustrate each. 

6. Show that doubt in the mind of the speaker may be shown 
by the form of the copula. By an adverb. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PREPOSITION AND THE PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASE. 


106. Development. 


1. The box on the table contains flowers. 

How are the box and the table related? What word 
shows this? What other words might be used to show 
different relations between the box and the table ? 


He went to Chicago. 


How was Chicago related to the going? What word 
shows that Chicago was the place where tle going stopped ? 


He went from Chicago. 


How was Chicago related to the going? What word 
shows that it was the place where the going began? What 
words might be used to show other relations between Chicago 
and the going ? 

The letter was written by me. 


What did I have to do with the writing? What word 
shows that I did the writing? In what other way might I 
have been related to the writing? What word would show 
the relation ? 


The man injured by the wreck was carried by train to the 
nearest town for treatment. 


How was the wreck related to the injury? The train to 
the carrying ? The town to the carrying? The treatment 
to the carrying ? What words show the relations ? 
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_ The words on, to, from, by, and for, in the sentences just 
considered, are relation words. Notice that they have little 
meaning when standing alone. 


2. What part of speech is each of these words: table, 
Chicago, me, wreck, train, town, treatment? What name do 
we give to both nouns and pronouns ? 

The relation words that we have studied are followed by 
substantives. 


3. Analyze the sentences we are studying. What are 
the expressions on the table, to Chicago, from Chicago, by me, 
by the wreck, by train, to the nearest town, and for help? 
What form has each of these adjuncts ? 


The words on, tc, from, by, etc., are parts of phrase adjuncts. 


These words aré called prepositions. Putting together 
what we have learned about them, we have the following 
definition : — 


107. A Preposition is a relation word that joins a sub- 
stantive to some part of a sentence and makes with this 
substantive and its adjuncts, if it has any, a phrase 
adjunct. 


The phrase is called a prepositional phrase. The sub- 
stantive that the preposition joins to some other part of the 
sentence is called the. principal term of the prepositional 
phrase, or the object of the preposition. 

Occasionally the phrase is inverted, and the preposition 
comes after its object; thus, We sat the clean-winged hearth 
about. : 

Occasionally a phrase is used as a preposition; thus, He 
ran out of (from) the room. 

Sometimes a prepositional phrase is an indirect adjunct. 
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In the sentence, The ring is of no value, the phrase of no 
value is joined to the subject by the verb and so is the 
predicate attribute. 

EXERCISE 59. 


Analyze the following sentences. Up to this time most adjuncts 
have been described as wholes. Now some of the prepositional 
phrases should be analyzed after they have been described as wholes. 


1. Their features were pinched with hunger. 

2. Our father was, from the earliest time, the ruler of this 
land. 

8. Siegfried had little time for thought and speech. 

4. Then they started on their journey towards the strange 
island of Japan. 

5. One day in early autumn a party of strange knights rode 
up to the castle. 

6. Even in summer the sea is full of ice. 

7. Without loss of time he took from his pocket a strong hook. 

8. Many and busy were the preparations for war, and in a 
very few days all things were in readiness for. the march north- 
wards. 

9. Each thought of nothing but his own safety. 

10. The heralds were on their way to the palace of the king. 


11. Close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


12. She bore all this without complaint. 


18. All day the gusty north wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before. 


14. In every leafy tree and behind every blade of grass, elves 
and fairies were hidden. 
15. She had saved nothing of her finery but one little glass 


slipper. 
16. There, too, our elder sister plied 


Her evening task the stand beside. 
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17. Our uncle was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 


18. Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch ~ 
On the sombre rafters. 


19. With a gesture he awed into silence all that clamorous 
throng. 

20. Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary 
public. 

21. The mighty ruled with a rod of iron. 


22. The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks. 


23. The woods are gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel. 


24. Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its 
branches 
Dwells another race with other customs and language. 


25. Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful proces- 
sion, 
Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Acadian 
women. 


26. And now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm- 
house. 


27. In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the 

altar. 


28. With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 
In the old historical mansion 
He sat on his last birthday. 
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29. Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the 
ice-bound i 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 


30. Wild with the winds of September wrestled the trees of the 
forest. 


[Most of the last sentences are from Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Other passages from this poem might be used here for analysis. ] 
REVIEW. 

Review the definitions of the eight parts of speech you have 
studied (§ 45), 
Review definitions of verba/ and verb phrase. 


108. The Syntax of a Word or Group of Words is its 
relation to some other part of the sentence. The con- 
struction of a word, or its use, is the same thing as its 
syntax. 


In giving the syntax of an adjective, tell not only what 
noun or pronoun it is added to, but how it is joined to the 
substantive. 

In giving the syntax of an adverbial adjunct, tell what 
idea it expresses. 

In giving the syntax of the principal term in a prepo- 
sitional phrase, give the syntax of the phrase as a whole, 


EXERCISE 60. REVIEW. 
First analyze the sentence, then classify the words in order and 
give their syntax. 
MopEL. 
Long under Basil’s roof had he lived. 


The word long is an adverb. It shows how long the assertion, 
He had lived under Basil’s roof, is true, and is added to the asserting 
word, or the copula had. 
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The word under is a preposition. It joins the noun roof to the 
verbal lived, and makes part of the adverbial phrase, under Basil’s 
roof, which shows the place of living. 

The noun Basil’s is used as a possessive modifier of the noun roof. 

The noun roof is used as the principal term of the prepositional 
phrase, under Basil’s roof, which is an adjunct of the verbal lived. 

The words had lived are an attributive intransitive verb phrase. 
Its subject is the pronoun he. 

The pronoun he is used as the subject of the verb phrase had lived. 


1. Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 


2. All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats 
ply. 

8. Silently the friends sat in the broken boat, and rowed 
swiftly back toward the land. 

4. Four long years in the times of war had he languished in 
prison. 

5. In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 


6. The master took the box of pearls and jewels with him on 
shore and went straight to the merchant’s house. 

7. Then came the laborers home from the field. 

8. All the air was white with moonlight. 


9. The poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


10. The silver birch its buds of purple shows. 
11. Does the quiet day seem long to you? 


1The results of the work may be shown in gome such form as the fok 
lowing : — 


long — adv. adjunct of 5. 

. under roof —ady. prep. ph. added to 5. 
. Basil’s—noun, poss. mod. of 2. 

he — pronoun, subj. of 5. 

. had lived —ait. int. v. ph., pred. of 4. 


oP oh 
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12. There came a youth upon the earth, 
Some thousand years ago. 


13. Her joyous prattle made glad a lonesome place. 


14. There I shall make my home. 
15. There is my long-lost umbrella. 


16. She gave her cousin, Anna Baker, a book of poems. 


17. They made Mary Queen of the May. 
18. They made Mary a crown of flowers. 
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19. On the fourth day after Siegfried’s departure from Ireland, 
Dunkwart and grim old Hagen sat in a room of the castle at 


Tsenstein. 


20. You yourself have often done the very same thing. 


21. In the meantime Gunther stood with Queen Brunhild at 


an upper window, and looked out upon the great sea. 


22. With him gentle Evangeline lived, his child and the pride 


of the village. 


23. There is a road from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down. 


24. She told me the story herself. 
25. There’s many a battle fought daily. 


26. Iam the god Thor, 
I am the war god, 
Iam the Thunderer! 
Here in my Northland, 
My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I forever. 


27. Over the woodlands brown and bare, 


Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


28. He took a tall staff, full seven feet long. 
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EXERCISE 6l. 


Review § 50. The same pronoun forms that are used as objects 
are used as objects of prepositions, indirect objects, and adverbial 
substantives. 

Fill blanks, choosing between forms given in § 50. Give reason 
for each choice. 


1. She came with her sister and 
2. Here come Alice and 
38. See Alice and ——. 

4. She wrote Alice and 
Oeelb is tor and ——. 
6 

i 

8 


a letter. 


and will do the errand. 
. She sat very near mother and 
. You talk much like 

9, —— did you inquire for? 

10. It was or John. 

11. Did you and decide about the matter ? 

12. Tell your mother and your trouble. 

13. No one but Alice and went. 

does she look like? 

15. When shall I expect you and ——? 

16. When shall you and go? 

did she speak to ? 


at the lecture. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE AND ITS CONNECTIVES. 
KINDS OF ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 


109. Development. 


1. The tree that towers above the others is a pine. 

2. This sturdy tree, which must have been growing centu- 
ries, is an oak. 

Select the clauses in these sentences. What kind of 
clause is each? Why? Read the first sentence without 
the clause. Read the second one without the clause. In 
which case does the omission seem more important ?> What 
is the first clause evidently put in for? Does the second 
have the same use ? 

The first clause is needed to tell what tree the speaker 
meant; that is, to make clear his application of the noun 
tree. 'The second one is not needed for that purpose. How 
did the speaker show in the second case what tree he meant? 

3. Apples, which are a most wholesome fruit, are too little 
appreciated. 

4. The apples that have the best flavor grow in cold climates. 

Read these sentences without the clauses. Which of the 
clauses do you think is more important ? Why ? 


110. A Limiting Adjective Clause is one that is needed 
to make clear the application of the noun or pronoun to 
which it is added. Sentences 1 and 4, § 109. 
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111. A Purely Descriptive Adjective Clause is one that is 
not needed to make clear the application of the noun or 
pronoun to which itisadded. Sentences 2 and 3, § 109. 


Notice that either kind of clause may describe, but the 
limiting clause must have another use, while the purely de- 
scriptive clause does not have this other use. 


EXERCISE 62. 
Classify each adjective clause as limiting or purely descriptive. 


1. I have been to Chicago, which is well named the windy 
city. 
2. The city that I like best is Boston. 
3. He whom you despise may be worthy of praise. 
4, Alice Brown gave me this book, which has proved very 
interesting. 
5. The man who wishes to command respect must be honest. 
6. Bring me the largest book that lies on my desk. 
7. Minneapolis, which is often called the flour city, is a desir- 
able place for a home. 
8. The Mr. White that wrote the book is a cousin of your 
friend. 
9. Pansies, which were her favorite flower, grew in profusion 
in her garden. 
10. The pansies which are most fragrant are generally light in 
color. 
11. Elmwood is the name of the home where Lowell spent 
most of his life. 
12. She has gone to Germany, where there are good musical 
advantages. 
13. This is the hour when witches are abroad. 


THe ConguncTIVE Pronoun. 
112. Development. 
1. Iknow the man that passed us. 
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Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find? What 
kind of clause is it? Why? 

What part of speech is the word that? Why? What 
noun in the main proposition names the same subject of 
thought? Read the sentence, putting the words the man in 
place of the pronoun that. Write what you have read. 
You should have written the following :— 

I know the man. The man passed us. 

Write the original sentence, putting the pronoun he in 
place of the pronoun that; thus, 

I know the man. He passed us. 

You see that the words that passed us are a clause joined 
to the noun man, while the expressions, The man passed us 
and He passed us, are complete sentences not joined to any 
word. What word has been changed in order to change the 
clause to an independent sentence? What, then, must con- 
nect the clause to the noun man? 

2. I have seen the place about which the story tells. 

Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find? To 
what is it added? 

What part of speech is which? What noun in the main 
proposition represents the same subject of thought? Put 
the words the place in the place of which; thus, I have seen 
the place. About the place the story tells. 

How many sentences in the new expression? Put the 
subject of the second sentence first. 

Since the words, about which the story tells, are a clause 
added to the noun place, while the words, The story tells 
about the place, are an independent sentence not joined to 
any word, what word must join the clause to the noun? 

3. Whittier, who wrote Snow-Bound, was a Quaker. 

Analyze the sentence. Put the noun Whittier in place 
of the pronoun who; thus, 
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Whittier — Whittier wrote Snow-Bound — was a Quaker. 

You see the words, Whittier wrote Snow-Bound, are a 
complete sentence, coming between the parts of another sen- 
tence. In the same way, if you put the pronoun he in place 
of the pronoun who, the clause becomes a sentence. What 
must join the clause to the noun Whittier? 

4. He whom we passed is an author. 
- To what is the clause joined? Put the pronoun him in 
place of the pronoun whom. What does the clause become ? 
Read this sentence, putting the subject first. What must 
join the clause to the pronoun he? 

The words that, which, who, and whom in these sentences 
are called conjunctive pronouns. Why ? 


113. A Conjunctive Pronoun is a pronoun that joins an 
adjective clause to a noun or pronoun. 


Notice that a conjunctive pronoun has two uses; it has a 
substantive use in the clause and it joins the clause to an- 
other substantive. 


114. The Antecedent of a Conjunctive Pronoun is the 
noun or pronoun to which it joins the clause. 


Occasionally the antecedent is an entire proposition ; 
thus, She was unable to go, which was unfortunate. The 
antecedent of which is the main proposition. Putting the 
antecedent in place of the pronoun, we have, That she was 
unable to go was unfortunate. ~ 


EXERCISE 63. 


Select the conjunctive pronouns and show that each has a con- 


junctive use. Make a list of the words you find used as conjunc- 
tive pronouns, 
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. She has gone to New York, which was her birthplace. 

I have seen the bird that you describe. 

. The girl who did the mischief should repair it. 

. The girl to whom you spoke is my cousin. 

Mary Brown, who is very generous, gave me these flowers. 
. The people whom we respect must be truthful. 

He who does his best should be praised. 

. That is the man whose farm joins ours. 
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EXERCISE 64. REVIEW. 


Show that a noun may be used as subject, predicate attribute of 
classification, identification, or material, object, predicate attribute 
of the object, possessive modifier, appositive, precisely like an 
adjective, adverbial substantive, and object of preposition, Illus- 
trate the special kind of adverbial substantive called the indirect 
object. 


115. Substantive Uses of the Conjunctive Pronoun. — 
A conjunctive pronoun may be used in almost any of 
the substantive uses named in Exercise 64. But be- 
cause of its conjunctive use it must come at the 
beginning of the clause. This often takes it out of 
its natural position as a pronoun, and so its pronoun 
use is not readily seen. 

The following suggestions will help in discovering 
this use, if difficulty is found: — 


(1) Put the antecedent, or some form of it, in place of 
the pronoun. This, you have seen, will make a complete 
sentence of the clause. 

(2) If this new sentence is inverted, find the subject and 
put that first, letting the other words follow in what seems 
their natural order. . 

(3) Analyze this sentence, and see how the word substi- 
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tuted for the conjunctive pronoun is used. The conjunctive 
pronoun must have the same substantive construction. 

Illustration: The tramp to whom you gave the money is an 
impostor. \ 

(1) The clause is, to whom you gave the money. Putting 
the antecedent in place of whom, we have the sentence, To 
the tramp you gave the money. 

_ (2) Putting the subject first, we have, You gave the money 
to the tramp. 

(8) Analyzing, we find that the noun tramp is the prin- 
cipal term of the prepositional phrase to the tramp, which 
is an adverbial adjunct of the verb gave. Therefore whom 
is used as the principal term of the adverbial phrase to 
whom, which is an adjunct of the verb gave. 


EXERCISE 65. 


Show from these sentences that the conjunctive pronoun can be 
used in five different substantive constructions. 


1. He whom you despise may be worthy of praise. 
2. I lent the knife to the girl whose seat is next to mine. 


3. He deserves much praise for becoming the worthy man that 
he is. 


4, I will invite the gentleman of whom you speak so well. 


5. The author, who is an Englishman, does not understand our 
government. 


6. The girl to whom I gave the flowers did not thank me. 


116. The antecedents of the pronouns what, whatever, 
whoever, and whichever are generally omitted. We say, 
I have what you are looking for, instead of, I have that 
what you are looking for ; and Whoever goes to town should 
get the mail, instead of, He whoever goes to town should 
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get the mail. The antecedents should be supplied in 
analyzing the sentences. 


117. The word as is occasionally used as a conjunc- 
tive pronoun; thus, 


Such people as came were pleased with the lecture. 
Such a man as he is should be honored. 
We saw the same people to-day as yesterday. 


(Analyze the sentences, and show the substantive use of 
as in each.) 

The conjunctive pronoun as generally joins a clause to a 
noun that already has such or same as an adjunct; but 
occasionally the antecedent of the pronoun is an entire 
statement; thus, 

King Midas was a very worthy monarch, as the classic 
annals say. 


EXERCISE 66. 


Describe each conjunctive pronoun. Give clearly both of its uses. 


MovpeEL. 
1 have kept the gift which you sent me. 


The word which is a conjunctive pronoun. As a connec- 
tive it joins the limiting adjective clause, which you sent me, 
to the noun gift. Asa pronoun it is the object of the verb 
sent, 


The yeoman who sat upon the ground rolled over and over. 
. It is a story which you have often heard. 

She gave away what she did not need. (§ 116.) 

He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

. She has the same pleasant way as her mother has. 

The bird whose whistle we heard is a cardinal. 


ee 
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7. Listen to what I say. 
8. This is the door through which the King passed. 
9. She is a woman whose kindness never fails. 
10. Not far from the tree was a great rock in which a chamber 
had been hewn. 
11. The first shaft that he shot split the stake on which the 
garland hung. 
12. The earth is spherical, as you know. 
13. The little Mermaid went to the roaring Maelstrom beyond 
which the sorceress dwelt. 
14. He entered the chamber, from which he brought a bag of 
gold, which he gave to Little John. 
15. I wish to hear what you have to say. 
16. The purse I lost was a gift to me. (Here the conjunctive 
pronoun is omitted.) 
17. The strangers in whose company we made the journey were 
kind to us. 


18. And Peter left the brother 
With whom all day he had played 
And the sister who had watched their sports, 
In the willows’ tender shade. 


19. Such dishonesty as that should be punished. 

20. They came to an open glade, at the end of which Robin 
Hood sat. 

21. I will take yhichover® you do not want. 

22. Thou art the fairest hand at the longbow that mine eyes 
ever beheld next to that false knave, Robin Hood, from whose 
wiles Heaven defend me. 


23. They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 


24. It was a motley company that gathered about the noble 
greenwood tree in Sherwood forest that same day. (Read the sen- 
tence without the clause and see what it is put in to explain. ) 

25. He was ashamed of what had happened. 

26. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
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27. He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me.poor indeed. 


28. It is not he who reviles you or strikes you who insults you. 
29. We have all the time there is. 


Tue CongunctTivE ADVERB. 


118. Development. 

1. He has gone to New York, where his parents live. 

Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find? What 
kind of clause is it? Why? 

What idea does’ where express? Put there in its place 
and read the sentence. You see the original sentence has 
become two sentences, which must be written thus: He has 
gone to New York. There his parents live. 

Since the words, where his parents live, are a clause joined 
to the noun New York, while the words, There his parents 
live, are a complete sentence not joined to any element, what 
must join the clause to New York ? 

What part of speech is there? Why? What part of 
speech is where? Why? How many uses has where ? 

2. This is the reason why I went. 

Analyze sentence. What clause do you find? What 
kind of clause is it? Why? 

Put the phrase for this reason in place of why. You see 
the one sentence becomes two: This is the reason. For this 
reason I went. What must join the clause to the noun 
reason? — 

Analyze the sentence that has been made from the clause. 
How is the phrase for this reason used? Why? How must 
why be used? How many uses has why ? 

Words that are used both as clause connectives and as 
adverbs in the clause are called conjunctive adverbs. 
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119. A Conjunctive Adverb is an adverb that joins a 
clause to some part of the sentence. An ordinary 
adverb or an adverbial phrase can be put in its place; 
but this change makes a complete sentence of the 
clause. 


The conjunctive adverbs that we have examined are used 
as connectives of adjective clauses; but you will find that 
these words may be used as connectives of adverbial clauses 
also. (§§ 121, 123.) 


EXERCISE 67, 


Describe the conjunctive pronouns and the conjunctive adverbs, 
Give the two uses of each. In giving the connective use, describe 
the clause. (See model for Exercise 66.) 

Give complete analyses of some sentences. Olauses and phrases 
can now be analyzed. 


1. He set off for a place where some rabbits had been 
seen. 
2. A farmer set a trap for the cranes that were eating his 
grain. 
3. He took off the cap which the king had given him. 
4. Tell me some way by which I can help you. 
5. This is the reason why people do not believe the story. 
6. There is the artist whose pictures you admire. 
7. Balder the good, whom both gods and men loved, has been 
sent to dwell with thee there. 
8. This is the anniver sary of the day when the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought. 
9. Turn over the stone upon which you stand. 
10. She was the lady whom they had seen at the hall. 
11. He rode through deep mountain gorges where the sun’s 
rays had never been seen. 
12. Cinderella’s sister would not lend her the dress which she 
begged for. 


‘ 
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13. The lad lay upon the grass and thought of the deed he had 
done. 

14. This is the day when she promised to come. 

15.. The kind of men that neglect their work are not trusted. 

16. The quarter of the town upon which Richard of Gloucester 
had now seized was small and poor. 

17. It was a place where a stranger might lose his way. 

18. There was once a man who had a goose that always laid 
golden eggs. 

19. Cinderella shared with her sister the fruit which the prince 
gave her. 

20. What he has worked for, that he has got. 

21. She wrote to the author of the poem, whom she had never 
seen. 

22. The means whereby the result was gained were simple. 

23. This is the book of which I told you. 

24. Such a man as he is never sees his own faults. 

25. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 

26. Longfellow, whose poems you admire, was loved by his 
associates. 

27. I remember the day when the sad news came. 

28. This is the reason why I could not come. 

29. There is the tree under whose shade I once played. 

30. She has returned to the place whence she came. 

31. I communicated to his majesty a project that I had formed 
of seizing the enemy’s fleet, which lay at anchor in the harbor. 

32. Bruce, with a few brave adherents, among whom was the 
young Lord of Douglas, who was afterwards called the Good Lord 
James, returned into the Highland Mountains, where they were 
chased from one place of refuge to another. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE AND ITS CONNECTIVES. 


EXERCISE 68. 


Select the clauses and try to show clearly what each is added to. 
You will find that most of them are adverbial clauses, In deciding 
what each adverbial clause is added to, try to tell not only what it 
shows something about, but just what it shows; for example, time, 
place, or manner. If you cannot tell easily what it shows some- 
thing about, read the sentence without it and see what question it 


was put into the sentence to answer. Get help from § 120 if 
necessary. 


1. Where the road took a sudden turn Robin stopped. § 120 
ie 

2. She was a teacher when I knew her. § 120 (2). 

3. I want to go South when the magnolia trees are in bloom. 
§ 120 (2). 

4. He was a doctor until his health failed. § 120 (8). 


5. All shouted till the very flags that waved in the breeze 
shook with the sound. 


6. The lass panted as a hare pursued by hounds pants. § 120 


7. The wanderers slept where night found them. 


8. When the last man had shot his arrows, another great shout 
arose. 


9. As heroes fight, the Bruce fought. 
10. All the people shouted, for it was noble shooting. § 120 
(5). 
11. At last they came to that part of Sherwood forest where a 
noble oak spread its branches wide. 
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12. The apple fell because it was ripe. 

13. They have long been gone from their camp, for the fire is 
out. §120 (6). 

14. When the sun sets, the air grows colder. 

15. I remember clearly the day when I first saw you. 

16. He is a doctor, for he carries a medicine case. 

17. She stayed until the nurse that had been sent for came. 

18. He bowed his head that he might hide his tears. 120 (7). 

19. She works as she plays. 

20. We have little fruit this year, for there was a severe frost 
in May. 

21. She surely studies, for she recites so well. 

22. We eat that we may live. 

23. You ought to go, for she expects you. 

24. She will be an invalid if she continues to be so careless 
of her health. § 120 (8). 

25. Whenever the lark sings, we stop working that we may 
listen. 

26. I shall go if I am not too busy. 

27. The book that Henry is reading must be teens for he 
does not notice the children’s noise. 

28. Mary came to the meeting, though Te: was busy. 120 (9). 

29. The picnic will be postponed if the weather is unfavorable. 

380. Wherever the robin breeds, man is its friend. 

31. Take what you need. 

32. Though they did not go out of the woods, they lived a 
merry life. 

33. Look before you leap. 

34. Do unto others as you wish them to do unto you. 
. 35. The corn is growing well, although the weather is cold for 
this season of the year. 

36. Listen carefully, that you may not misquote me. 

37. It was so cold last night that water froze. § 120 (10). 

38. Mary is as tall as her mother. § 120 (10). 

39. Mary is taller than her mother. § 120 (10). 

40. Do not talk so loud in the library that you will disturb the 
people who are reading. 
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120. Ideas often expressed by Adverbial Clauses. — 
(Numbers refer to sentences in Exercise 68.) 


(1) Place (Sentence 1). 

(2) Time when. Clauses of time generally show 
when the assertion is true, and so belong to the copula 
(Sentence 2); but they may be adjuncts of verbals 
(Sentence 3). 

(8) Duration of time (Sentence 4). 

(4) Manner. Clauses of manner generally show 
manner by means of a comparison (Sentence 6).} 

(5) Cause. The cause of a thing is what brings it 
about (Sentence 10). 

(6) Evidence. Evidence of an assertion is some- 
thing that makes us think that the assertion is true. 
Clauses of evidence are added to the copula (Sen- 
tence 18). 

(7) Purpose. One’s purpose in doing a thing is 
what one hopes to accomplish by doing it (Sentence 
18). 

(8) Condition. A clause of condition answers the 
question, Under what conditions is this statement true? 
It is added to the copula (Sentence 24). 

(9) Concession. Clauses of concession admit or 
concede something that seems opposed to some other 
statement, but in spite of which that statement is true. 
They are adjuncts of the asserting element, or the 
copula (Sentence 28). 


1 It is a common error to use like instead of as in such clauses. Like 
should never be followed by a clause, but by a noun or pronoun used as 
an adverbial substantive. (See foot-note under Sentence 9, Exercise 54.) 
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(10) Degree may be shown directly, as in the sen- 
tence, The fence is three feet high; but when degree is 
shown by. a clause, it is shown indirectly. It may be 
shown by showing the result of the degree or by means 
of a comparison. 

In Sentence 37, the word so suggests the degree of 
the coldness. The clause makes this degree more defi- 
nite by showing the result. It is an adjunct of the 
adverb so. 

In Sentence 38, the first adverb as suggests the 
degree of Mary’s tallness. The degree is made more 
definite by means of a comparison with her mother’s 
tallness. The clause, as her mother (is tall), is an 
adjunct of the first as. 


Nore. — As is a contraction of the two words all so, meaning 
entirely so. It was originally an emphatic so. This sentence 
may be changed into two; thus, She is entirely so tall. Her mother 
as entirely so tall. 


In Sentence 39, the suffix -er of taller suggests the 
degree of Mary’s tallness. The clause, than her mother 
(is tall), makes the degree more definite by a compari- 
son with her mother’s tallness. It is an adjunct of 
the adjective taller. 

Clauses of comparison, whether of degree or manner, 
are almost always incomplete. The omitted words 
must be supplied in analyzing sentences. 


EXERCISE 69. 


What two things are compared in each sentence? Express the 
comparisons fully by supplying omitted words. To what is each 
clause added ? 
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1. She went as soon as she could [go soon]. 
2. We can go to Chicago more quickly than [we can go 
quickly] to St. Louis. 
3. There is no other book I like so well as this. 
. She is happier to-day than yesterday. 
. My hands are as cold as stones. 
. She talks as [she would talk] if she were tired. (How 
many clauses ?) 
7. This story is not so interesting as that. 
- 8. This is a more interesting story than the one that we read 
yesterday. 
9. He is fonder of play than of work. 
10. There are more apples on the ground than [there are many 
apples] on the tree. 


— 


mo ON 


11. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty [is good] 
And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 


12. The difference between the first day of spring and the first. 
spring day is sometimes as great as a month. 
13. She acts as if she were angry. 


CONNECTIVES OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


121. Adverbial clauses are connected to the modified 
word by either conjunctive adverbs or subordinate con- 
junctions. As has been seen (§ 119), a conjunctive ad- 
verb has two uses. It connects a clause to some part 
of the sentence, and is an adverb in the clause., A sub- 
ordinate conjunction is a connecting word only. 


- 122. A Subordinate Conjunction is a word that joins an 
adverbial clause to some part of the sentence, but has no 
use in the clause. 


123. The question to ask oneself when classifying 
the connective of an adverbial clause is, Is this word 
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used as an adverb in the clause? Let us apply the test 
in several sentences. 


(1) The children now play where their fathers fought. The 
connective where makes the clause express place. If where 
is an adverb as well as a connective, it must express place 
in the clause. It does show the place of the fighting, and is 
an adverb added to the verb fought. We can substitute the 
ordinary adverb of place for it and make a sentence of the 
clause, There the battle was fought. 


Notre. —In Early English there would have been a correspond- 
ing adverb in the main proposition; thus, The children now play 
there where the battle was fought. 


(2) In the sentence, We eat that we may live, the connec- 
tive that makes the clause express purpose. If that is an 
adverb as well as a connective, it must express purpose in 
the clause. But the purpose of our living is not suggested. 
No adverb is needed in the clause, therefore that is a subor- 
dinate conjunction. 

(3) In the sentence, John works as he plays, the connec- 
tive as makes the clause express manner. If as is an adverb, 
it must express manner in the clause. It does show the 
manner of the playing, and is added to the verb plays, and is 
an adverb. We can substitute so, the ordinary adverb of 
manner, for it, and so make a sentence of the clause, He 
piays so. 

(4) In the sentence, Mary is as old as Alice [is old], the 
connective as is also an.adverb of degree in the clause. It 
is an adjunct of the adjective old. By substituting the 
adverb so in the clause, we have-the sentence, Alice is so old. 

(5) Inthe sentence, Mary is older than Alice [ts old], than 
is a connective only. No adverb of degree is needed in the 
clause. 
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EXERCISE 70. 
Describe the connectives of the clauses in Exercise 68. 


EXERCISE 71. 


What sort of connective is used for either adjective or adverbial 
clauses? What sort is used for adjective clauses only? What 
sort for adverbial clauses only? How are conjunctive pronouns and 
conjunctive adverbs alike? How do they differ? How do subordi- 
nate conjunctions differ from both conjunctive adverbs and conjunc- 
tive pronouns ? 

EXERCISE 72. 


Select the essential parts of the main propositions, and describe 
all clauses and their connectives. Analyze some sentences in full. 


1. Robin Hood placed Little John at his right hand, for he 
was henceforth to be second in the band. 
2. Should I win the golden arrow, I will hang it on the 
branches of our greenwood tree. (The connective if is omitted.) 
8. As they shot, not a word was spoken. 
4. He was never again the stout man that he had been before 
that great fight. 
5. Though he saw some faces that showed pity, he saw none 
that he knew. 
6. Little John danced so long that no man could stand against 
him. 
His ships were as many as the sea-gulls. 
Give me food, that I may go forward and finish my work. 
He did as he had seen others do. 
10. If thou wilt forgive me for the blows I struck, I will join 
thee right merrily. 
11. He is a miller, for his clothes are dusty with flour. 
12. They went where they could talk undisturbed. 
13. If Lerr not, thou art the famous Robin Hood. 
14. So deep was the silence that you could hear the whizzing of 
the arrows. 
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15. The people flocked to the butts where the shooting was 
to be. : 

16. After they had rested a short time, these ten men stepped 
forward to shoot again. 

17. All the people laughed as they saw a yellow patch that 
showed beneath his arm when he raised his elbow to shoot. 

18. Thou art the fairest archer that e’er my eyes beheld; and if 
thou wilt join my service, I will clothe thee with a better coat than 
that which thou hast upon thy back. 

19. Here stood a great oak tree, beneath which was a seat of 
green moss where Robin Hood was wont to sit at merry-making 
with his stout men about him. 

20. If I were king of such a land, I would rule it wisely and 
well, that when I died all men might weep over my tomb. 

21. White his hair was as a snowdrift. 

22. He was a head taller than’all the other men. 

23. They plunged into the forest once more, through which 
they traced their steps till they reached the spot where they dwelt. 

24. Modest and shy as a nun is she. 

25. All was so pleasant and so full of the gentle joy of the 
bright May time that for a long time neither of the three cared to 
speak; but each lay on his back, gazing up through the trembling 
leaves of the trees to the bright sky overhead. 


26. I know the song that the bluebird is singing 
Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 


27. Though much was lost, much still remains. 

28. Three can keep a secret if two of them are dead. 

29. Any coward can fight a battle when he is sure of winning; 
but give me the man who can fight when he is sure of losing. 

30. Friday, after a while, knew English so well that I could talk 
to him about anything that I pleased. 

31. Wherever there is music there is a throng of listeners. 

32. The ship on which I found myself that bright September 
morning was a large one. 

33. Wisdom is better than riches and more to be desired than 
much fine gold. 
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34. More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of human pity 
that -will not forsake us. 


85. So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring 
And the breakers talked with death. 


386. Far to the northward lies a land, 
Where the trees together stand, 

Closer than the blades of wheat, 
When the summer is complete. 


37. The man worth while is the one who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


38. Sire, we are not weak if we can make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nations has placed in our power. 

39. The enemy were so frightened when they saw me that they 
leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, where there could not 
have been fewer than twenty thousand souls. 

40. While I was thus employed, the enemy discharged several 
thousand arrows, many of which stuck in my hands and face. 

41. Do as I do if you wish to succeed. 

42. That they might gain the favor of the gods, they offered 
sacrifice. 

43. She left the room very quietly, for none knew of her 
departure. 

44. Few brothers and sisters have been so closely united in 
joys and sorrows as Charles and Mary Lamb. 


45. When we are invited to a banquet, we take what is set 
before us. 


46. The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


NOUN CLAUSES. 
UsEs. 


124. Noun clauses are used in most of the construc- 
tions in which nouns are used. In the following exercise 
they are used as subjects, objects, predicate attributes of 
identity, appositives, and objects of prepositions. 

Noun clauses used as appositives of the indefinite 
pronoun 7 are often put after the predicate. (Sen- 
tence 6, Exercise 73.) 


EXERCISE 73. 


Analyze the sentences and give the construction of the noun 
clauses. 


1. Her reply was, “I did not have time.” 

2. That he was a good president is not denied. 

3. She had heard the saying, “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” 

4, I have heard that the concert has been postponed. 

5. She promised everything except that she would give up her 
religion. 

6. It is true that I do not like the plan. (It, that I do not 
like the plan, is true.) 

7. She exclaimed, “ Why did you do that?” 

8. That Mary will see her mistake is certain. 

127 
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9. How the mistake was made has not been ‘learned. 

10. She told how the poor boy had never had a chance to learn 
‘better. 

11. I wish that you would read this book. 

12. I do not know how long I shall stay. 

13. His first thought was that the horses must be rescued from 
the burning barn. 

14. It has been reported that the bank will soon fail. 

15. She tried to explain that she was unable to do the 
work. 

16. The fact that she has had few advantages accounts for her 
timidity. 

17. She asked when you would return. 

18. It now became known to Robin Hood that the sheriff had 
twice tried to capture him. 

19. That she should forget her promise surprised me. 

20. My belief is that he is guilty. 

21. She inquired if you were sick. 

22. I will tell you how I solved the problem. 

23. She told how she had been wrongfully accused. 

24. The fact that help was approaching kept our spirits up. 

25. She went to see if the train had gone. 

26. It is a very old and a very true saying that failure is the 
only road to success. 

27. I think that we ought to risk life and limb for him. 

28. The report that the city was in ruins was not at first 
believed. 


125. First Words of Noun Clauses. — Noun clauses, un- 
like adverbial and adjective clauses, do not have con- 
nectives. Almost any part°of speech may be the first 
word of a noun clause. But often the first word is 
merely an introductory word; that is, the thought of 
the clause is complete without this word and it there- 
fore has no relation to any other part of the clause. 
Such a word does not belong to any part of speech. 
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126. Some Introductory Words. 1. That is often used 
merely as an introductory word in anoun clause ; thus, 


He said that he would go. 


Norr. — In early English the word that in such sentences was a 
pronoun and the clause was in apposition with it; thus, He said 
that, he would go. Then the pronoun was the object of said and 
the clause was an appositive of the pronoun. But now we slide 
over the word that and make the clause the object. That could 
be omitted. \ 


2. How is often used merely to introduce a noun 
clause ; thus, 

He told how he had been sick all winter. 

The introductory that could be substituted for it. This 
introductory use of the word how must not be confused with 
its use as an adverb. Compare the sentence just given with 
this one :—- 

She told me how she made the cake. 

Here how shows the manner of making the cake and is 
an adverb of manner used as an adjunct of the verb made. 


3. If also is sometimes used to introduce a noun 
clause; thus, 

She asked if I would go. 

Although if does not have any relation to any other part 
of the clause, it does show that the clause is a question. 


EXERCISE 74, 
Describe the first word of each noun clause in Exercise 73. 
127. Noun and Adjective Clauses often confused. — Noun 


clauses used as appositives are often confused with ad- 
jective clauses because both are added to nouns and 
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both often have that for a first word. Compare these 
sentences : — 


The statement that Mr. Brown was guilty has been dis- 
proved. 

The statement that was made last night has been disproved. 

In both sentences the clause shows what statement is 
meant, but in the first sentence the clause means the same 
as the noun statement. It can take the place of the noun 
as the stibject of the sentence. It is therefore a noun 
clause used as an appositive. That is merely an introduc- 
tory word. The clause is complete without it. 

In the second sentence the clause cannot take the place 
of the noun statement; it is an adjective clause. The word 
that here is a conjunctive pronoun. It connects the adjec- 
tive clause to the noun statement and is used as the subject 
of the clause. 


EXERCISE 75. REVIEW OF THREE CHAPTERS. 


Be able to recite upon the part of the review outline given at 
the end of Part I., that relates to clauses (II. 4), Illustrate each 
point. ; 

EXERCISE 76. REVIEW. 


Select the essential elements of each main proposition. Describe 
each clause, Describe also the connective of each adjective and 
adverbial clause and the first word of each noun clause. 


1. I did reckon full roundly.that the knave would be at the 
game to-day. 

2. The outlaws might have slain half of the sheriff’s band had 
they desired to do so. 

3. She exclaimed, “ Why did you do that?” 

4. He was frightened, for he felt how near he had been to 
losing his life. 
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5. The truth is these merry men were kind to the poor and 
the afflicted. 

6. I would that I had a better head for remembering such 
things. 

7. The sheriff of Nottingham swore that he would bring 
Robin Hood to justice because the forester that Robin had killed 
was of kin to him. 

8. The sun was low in the western sky when the bugle note 
sounded from the castle wall. 

9. Now I will tell you how the sheriff of Nottingham sought 
to take Robin Hood. 

10. It was told before how two hundred pounds were set upon 
his head. 

11. Queen Eleanor sat in her royal bower, through the open 
casement of which poured the sweet yellow sunshine. 

12. I shall soon discover if Robin Hood is among them. 

13. At a certain place where the road took a sudden bend, 
Robin stopped suddenly, for he thought that he heard voices. 

14. After they had rested a short time those two men stepped 
forth to shoot again. 

15. Each man shot two arrows, and as they shot not a word 
was spoken; but when the last had shot his arrow, another great 
shout arose. 


16. Then thinkI of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze. 


17. Thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


18. He is true to God who’s true to man. 


19. I sit and dream that I hear, as of yore, 
My Elmwood chimneys’ deep-throated roar. 


20. She told how she had been wrongfully accused. 

21. Pleasantly to their nostrils came the tender fragrance of, 
the purple violets and wild thyme that grow in the dewy moisture 
of the edge of the little fountain, and pleasantly came the soft 
gurgle of the water. 
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22. Judge not that ye be not judged. 
23. My opinion is that we ought to stand by our promise. 


24. We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap'creeps up and the blossoms swell. 


25. It was a motley crowd that gathered about the noble green- 
wood tree in Sherwood’s depths that day. A score and more of 
barefoot friars were there, and some that looked like tinkers, and 
some that seemed to be sturdy beggars and rustic’ hinds; and 
seated upon a mossy couch was one all clad in tattered scarlet, 
with a patch over one eye; and in his hand he held the golden 
arrow that was the prize of the great shooting-match. Then, 
amidst a noise of talking and laughter, he took the patch from 
off his eye and stripped away the scarlet rags from his body and 
showed himself all clothed in Lincoln green, and quoth he: “ Easy 
come these things away, but walnut stain comes not so easily from 
yellow hair.” Then all laughed louder than before, for it was 
Robin Hood himself who had won the prize from the sheriff’s 
very hands. 

26. She came when she was called. 

27. The day when our journey was to begin came at last. 

28. This willow is as old to me as life. 


29. I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood ; 
How the flakes were folding it gently 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


30. That you do not forget the message is very important. 
31. He was true to his conviction, though his friends forsook 


him. 
32. Who has sight so keen and strong 


That it can follow the flight of song? 


33. Turgot was the greatest statesman that France had seen 
for many years. 
34. The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 
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35. She asked if the books had come. 

36. You will be late if you do not hurry. 

37. It bas been truthfully said that a fool and his money are 
soon parted. 

38. The town where she lives is very beautiful. 

39. She lives where snow never falls. 


40. Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 


41. If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower. 


42. He is a man whose days are spent in frivolous amusements. 

43. The great lords flocked to Paris, where they wasted their 
money in riotous living. 

44, I have forgotten everything about the day except that it 
was stormy. 

45. This is the man whom I spoke to you about. 

46. She must be sick, for she has not been at schoo] this week. 

47. She went home, as her parents needed her. 

48. That he might create discussion, he declared that the expla- 
nation that was generally accepted was illogical. 

49. No one was there who was clad in such Lincoln green as 
was worn by Robin Hood. 

50. I approve of what you have done. 


51. Once as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Bore deep traces of sorrow. 


52. As night drew on, and, from the crest . 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back. 
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53. Cinderella was as good now as she had been when she was 
a cinder-maid. ‘ 

54. The hero fears not that if he withhold the avowal of a brave 
act, it will go unrewarded and unloved. 

55. It often comes about in this world that unlucky happenings 
fall upon one in such measure that it seems, as the saying is, that 
every cat that one strokes flies into one’s face. 


56. The little birds sing as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year. 


57. ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 


58. Such was he, our martyr chief, 
Whom late the nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief. 


— Lowe Lt. 
59. So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 
— Emerson. 


60. Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest. 


— MILTON. 


Norr.— The last sentences are difficult for young classes, but 
the more mature pupils will like to work them out. 


CHALE LL. 


INDEPENDENT EXPRESSIONS. 


128. Development. 


What say you to this, Jason ? 

I once had a sweet little doll, dears. 

Alas! I am unable to help you. 

Oh! I see the boat. 

Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander ? 
Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh-ho ! 

She did her best, poor child. 

That careless girl! What is she doing ? 


SOS SOU Cor 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild stormy month, in praise of thee. 

10. You who dare, follow me. 

Analyze the sentences. Underline any words or groups 
of words that do not seem to be related to any other words. 
Try to tell why each was put in. Try to find points of 
likeness among the underlined expressions that will enable 
you to put them into three groups. 


129. An Independent Expression is an expression that 
has some connection in thought but no grammatical 
connection with the rest of the sentence. 


130. A Nominative of Address is a noun or pronoun 
used independently to show who or what is addressed. 
135 
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§ 128, (1) Jason, (2) dears, (5) maiden, (9) month, 
(10) you. 


In Sentence 10, the subject is omitted, as is the custom 
in imperative sentences. 


131. A Nominative of Exclamation is a noun or pro- 
noun used independently to express feeling. 


§ 128, (7) child, (8) girl. 


132. An Interjection is a word used independently toa 
express sudden feeling but not used as a name. 


§ 128, (8) alas, (4) Oh, (6) Oh, heigh-ho, (9) ah. 


EXERCISE 77. 


Analyze the sentences and classify independent expressions. 


1. Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 


2. Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 


3. O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q! 
Strange is the gift I owe to you. 


That wonderful view! I see it yet. 

Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn not.one. 

Hush! the waves roar hoarse and deep! 

O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow. 

Over the river and through the wood, trot fast, my dapple 


go MI on 


eray. 


We) 


. Nonsense, you don’t mean that! 


10. Poor sweet Piccola! did you hear 
What happened to Piccola, children dear? 


133. Development. 


1. Mary, being tired, went home early. 
2. Mary being tired, we went home early. 
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3. She having spoken hastily, we forgave her. 
4, Slinging the bag upon his shoulder, he turned away, 
the sheriff following him. 


Analyze the sentences. What is the construction of 
the noun Mary in Sentence 1? Of the phrase being tired ? 
Of Mary in Sentence 2? Of being tired? Of the pronoun 
she in Sentence 3? Of the phrase having spoken hastily ? 
Of the noun sheriff in Sentence 4? Of the phrase following 
him? 

Underline independent expressions. Show that they 
have some connection in thought with the rest of the sen- 
tence. 


134. An Absolute Phrase is an independent expression 
consisting of a noun or a pronoun and its adjunct. 
The first word of the adjunct is generally a verbal. 

§ 133, (2) Mary being tired, (3) she having spoken 
hastily, (4) the sheriff following him. 


' 135. A Nominative Absolute is a noun or pronoun used 
as the main word in an absolute phrase. 


136. Development. 


1. That is, it seems to me, a wise plan. 

2. In fact, I do not understand your conduct. 

3. She is the one who, most people think, will succeed. 
4. She is, to say the least, very thoughtless. 


Analyze the sentences and underline independent expres- 
sions. Can you see any respect in which they are all alike 
and different from any of the other constructions that you 
have studied ? 
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137. A Parenthetical Expression is an independent 
phrase or clause used to suggest some one’s feeling in 
regard to some statement. 

§ 136, (1) it seems to me, (2) in fact, (3) most people 
think, (4) to say the least. 

In its purpose it resembles a modal adverb. 
(§ 92, 2.) 

EXERCISE 78. 


Analyze sentences and describe independent expressions. 


1. Atter they had travelled some distance, the day being warm, 
Robin Hood waxed thirsty. 

2. To speak plainly, you have made.a serious mistake. 

3. She is, every one thinks, a sincere woman. 

4. A great array of men-at-arms came forth, the sheriff riding 
at their head. 

5. The forester fell forward with a cry, and lay upon his face 
cee the ground, his arrows rattling about him from out his quiver. 

6. “That, in truth, is a good suggestion,” said she, turning 

suddenly around. 


7. Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 


8. Tut, tut, speak not so, friar. 
9. According to this book, your statement is wrong. 
10. The three came toward the place where Robin Hood sat, 
all the band staring with might and main. 


11. The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round. 


12. Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a lesson, deep and long. 
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OUTLINE OF PART ONE. 


I. Tue EssentraAL ELEMENTS, OR THE FRAMEWORK OF 
|THE SENTENCE. 


‘1. Elements found in all Sentences. 

a. Subject. 

b. Predicate Attribute. 
(1) Definition. 
(2) Some Ideas it may express. 

ce. Copula. 
(1) Definition. 
(2) Forms. 
(3) Other Uses besides Asserting. 


2. Elements Essential to Some Predicate Attributes 
a. Object. 
b. Predicate Attribute of the Object. 


3. Some Parts of Speech found in the Simplest 
Sentences studied. 
a. The Noun. 
6. The Pronoun. 
c. The Verb. 
(1) Classification. 
(a) Copulative and Attributive Verbs. 
(6) Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 
(2) Elements to be studied with Verbs. 
(a) Verbals. 
(6) Verb Phrases. 


II. Apsuncts or MopiFiErs. 


1. General Study. 
a. Classification according to Use. 
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(1) Adjective Adjuncts. 
(2) Adverbial Adjuncts. 
b. Classification according to Form. 
(1) Words. 
(2) Phrases. 
(3) Clauses. 


2. Special Study of Word Adjuncts. 

a. The Adjective. 

b. The Adverb. 

c. Nouns and Pronouns used as Adjuncts. 
(1) The Possessive Modifier. 
(2) The Appositive. 
(3) Precisely like an Adjective. 
(4) The Adverbial Substantive, including 

the Indirect Object. 


3. Special Study of the Prepositional Phrase. 


4. Special Study of Clauses. 
a. Adjective Clauses. 
(1) Kinds. 
(a) Limiting. 
(b) Purely Descriptive. 

(2) Connectives. 

(a) The Conjunctive Pronoun. 
(5) The Conjunctive Adverb. 
6. Adverbial Clauses. 

(1) Kinds— Those expressing time when, 
duration of time, place, manner, 
purpose, cause, evidence, condition, 
concession, degree. 

(2) Connectives. 

(a) The Conjunctive Adverb. 
(6) The Subordinate Conjunction. 
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c. Noun Clauses. Uses: 
(1) Subject. 
(2) Predicate Attribute of Identity. 
(3) Object of Verb, Verb Phrase, or Verbal. 
(4) Appositive. 
(5) Object of Preposition. 


III. InpEPENDENT ELEMENTs. 
Nominative of Address. 
Nominative in Exclamation. 
The Interjection. 

The Absolute Phrase. 
Parenthetical Expressions. 


Cee 


PART 1) SPARTS@ObesR ee Gite 
CLASSIFICATION, 
REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTIONS, 
AND INFLECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NOUN AND THE PRONOUN. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE Noun. 


138. Preliminary Word Study. — Noun. The word 
noun has come from a Latin word which means name, 
and that word is formed from another Latin word 
which means to know. A noun, then, is a name, or it 
is that by which a thing is known. We shall see that 
some nouns make us know things more definitely than 
others. 


Common. The word common often means frequent, or 
ordinary. But it has another somewhat different meaning. 
We use it in this second sense in grammar. 

If two or more people own a tennis net, we say it is their 
common property. Common schools are schools that belong 
to all the people alike. When two strangers get to talking, 
they often find that they both know some person. This 
person is their common acquaintance. If they talk further, 
they may find that they are both interested in some sub- 
jects; that is, that they have common interests, 

142 
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So you see that common may mean belonging to more 
than one, and that if the word is used in this sense, common 
things are shared things. 


Proper. The word proper is a form of a Latin word 
meaning one’s own; thatis, not shared. You see that in this 
original meaning it is opposed to common. It is not often 
used in this sense now except in grammar. 


139. Development. 


The author of this book is Leo Tolstoy. He is a famous 
Russian. Although he is a nobleman, he is a friend of the 
peasants. 


Make a list of the nouns in these sentences. Which ones 
are names of the same person ? 

Answer this question with reference to each of the 
names of this person: Does the person share this name 
with others? If he does, with whom does he share it? 
You will see that the person does share the name author 
with all of the people who write books; that is, it is the 
common name of all of the class of authors. You will see 
that he does not share the name Leo Tolstoy with other 
people; that is, that this is his own name, his unshared or 
proper name. 

city, metropolis, Chicago, seaport. 

All of these words are names of the same thing. How 
many of them are common names? ‘To what does each 
of these common names belong? How many are proper 
names? Give reason for decision. 

The nouns author, Russian, nobleman, friend, city, and 
metropolis, are called common nouns. Why are they called 
common nouns ? 
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The names Leo Tolstoy and Chicago are called proper 
nouns. Why are they called proper nouns ? 

If I use the name Leo Tolstoy, from whom do I distin- 
guish the person named? If Iuse the name author, from 
whom do I distinguish the person? If I use the name 
Chicago, from what do I distinguish the place named? If 
I use the name city, from what do I distinguish the place ? 


140. Proper Nouns and the Common Nouns called Class 
Nouns. — A name applied to one of a class to distin- 
guish it from all others of the same class is called a 
proper noun. 

A name applied to each of a class to distinguish it 
from objects of other classes is called a common noun. 
It is also called a class noun, to distinguish it from 
other kinds of common nouns that will be studied later. 


EXERCISE 79. 


The words animal, dog, quadruped, Carlo, and St. Ber- 
nard are names of the same thing. Decide about each whether it 
ig a common noun or a proper noun, 


Notre.— The name Carlo may belong to more than one dog, 
but it is given to each of these dogs for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing him from .all other dogs, and so is a proper noun. That 
other dogs have the same name is an accident; and_all the dogs 
named Carlo do not form a class. 


EXERCISE 80. 
Find in this selection common and proper names of the same 
animals, 


This is the story of the great war that Rikki-tikki-tavi fought 
single-handed through the bathrooms of the big bungalow. Dar- 
zee, the tailor-bird, helped him, and Chuchundra, the muskrat, 
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who never comes out into the middle of the floor, but always creeps 
round by the wall, gave him advice; but Rikki-tikki did the real 
fighting. 

He was a mongoose, rather like a little cat in his fur and his 
tail, but quite like a weasel in his head and his habits. 


EXERCISE 8l. 


Make a list of at least four names of some subject of thought. 
Let one be a proper noun. Show that the others are common nouns, 


EXERCISE 82. 


Give at least one proper noun suggested by each of the following 
common’ nouns. Some of the proper nouns will consist of more 
than one word, 


man, mountain, day, girl, planet, continent, month, state, king, presi- 
dent, book, firm, doctor, war, document, season, holiday. 


EXERCISE 83. 


Write at least two common nouns that may be applied to each 
subject of thought whose proper name is given below. 

Mary Brown, Ulysses S. Grant, Mary Queen of Scots, London, 
Cinderella, John Greenleaf Whittier, The Jungle Book, Africa, Dick, 
Jupiler. 

EXERCISE 84, 


Classify the nouns, Give your reason for each decision in a good 
clear sentence. 


1. Hercules was a famous giant. 
2. That man isa veritable Hercules. © 


Notre. — The word Hercules, which is usually a proper noun, is 
a common noun in this sentence. It means a very strong person. 
3. The children read parts of Hiawatha. 
4. The Constitution of the United States is a wonderful 
document. 
L 
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5. The pleasantest season in that country is spring. 
6. This book was written by an Englishman. 
7. Barbara Frietchie is the heroine of one of Whittier’s poems. 
8. There are many Barbara Frietchies in America. 
9. Jack is the most intelligent horse in town. 

10. That girl will become a Rosa Bonheur. 

11. His favorite study is algebra. 

12. Lend me your algebra. 

13. Most of my neighbors are Lutherans. 

14. John Ruskin wrote The King of the Golden River. 
15. That fellow is the Samson of the village. 
16. When Mr. Brown bought a piano, he was advised to buy a 
Steinway. 
17. Most of the stars are suns larger than our own. 
18. Do you know the beautiful star called Vega? 


141. Development. 

herd, swarm, flocks, group, jury, crowds, pair. 

Are these nouns common or proper? Why? What other 
name may be given to them? Do you see any peculiarity 
of these nouns that most class nouns do not have? Such 
nouns are called collective nouns. 


142. A Collective Noun is a class noun that even in the 


singular form represents more than one individual of 
the same kind. 


Notice that all class nouns in the plural form denote more 
than one. The word flocks is a class nown because the singu- 
lar form, flock, is applied to each one of the class of flocks. 
It is also a collective noun because the singular form, flock, 
denotes a number of individuals of the same kind, perhaps 
birds. The word children is a class noun, but it is not a 
collective noun because the singular form, child, denotes but 
one. 
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EXERCISE 85. 


What sort of individuals may each noun studied in § 141 repre- 
sent ? 


EXERCISE 86. 
Think of collective nouns not given in § 141 that may stand for 


a number of people, ships, fish, horses, cattle, books, trees, apple- 
trees, ministers. 


143. Development. 

sugar, linen, wheat, tron. 

Show that these nouns are neither proper nor class nouns. 
What are they names of? Can you see any reason for 
calling them common nouns ? 


144. Material Nouns. — A name applied to any quan- 
tity of stuff of the same kind is called a material or a 
substance noun. Such nouns, as well as class nouns, 
are called common nouns. 


EXERCISE 87. 


Make lists of the class nouns, the material nouns, and the proper 
nouns in these sentences. How many of the class nouns are collec- 
tive nouns? 


1. Australia is the smallest continent. 
2. She bought five yards of cloth. 


3. Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the Road and bandit chief, 
* * x * * 


Up the mountain pathway flew. 


4. The mob was scattered by the policemen. 
5. The child spilled the water. 
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6. Our horse Jim is a Morgan. 
7. Our library contains a thousand volumes. 
8. No butter is needed to make this cake. 
9. A jury was finally selected. 
10. The earth is the third planet from the sun. 
11. The earth in the garden is moist. 
12. The court-house is built of granite. 
13. She bought two pairs of gloves. 
14. That lawyer is a Frenchman. 
.15. My favorite months are June and October. 
16. She bought five pounds of tea. 
17. The family will all be at home for Christmas. 
18. <Alice’s favorite story is Little Women. 
19. One of my ancestors was killed in the French and Indian 


20. The children filled bottles with colored sand. 
21. The air in this room is very close. 
22. The lecture was attended by a large audience. 


145. Development. 

honesty, strength, weariness, exercise, health, goodness, 
activity. 

Of what is each of these nouns the name? What have 
you learned (§ 6) that such things as qualities, actions, and 
conditions are called? Can honesty exist as a thing by 
itself? Where must it be found? Is this true of the other 
attributes named above ? 

Attributes, you see, do not exist by themselves; they are 
combined with other attributes to make up the thing to 
which they belong (§ 6).. .A person, for example, has a 
separate existence; but the qualities, conditions, actions, 
etc., that go to make him what he is cannot exist alone. 
Nevertheless, when we give these attributes names, such as 
honesty, strength, weariness, and exercise, we speak of the 
attributes as if they were things by themselves; that is, we 
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seem to draw them away (abstract them) from the things to 
which they belong. For this reason, names of attributes 
are called abstract nouns. 

Do you think abstract nouns should be classed with com- 
mon nouns or with proper nouns? 


146. An Abstract Noun is a name of some attribute of 
a subject of thought. Abstract nouns are classed with 
common nouns, 


EXERCISE 88. 


1. Make lists of abstract nouns that name (1) qualities, (2) con- 
ditions, (3) emotions, (4) actions. 


2, Make a list of abstract nouns suggested by these adjectives: 
weak, beautiful, sick, honorable, pure, bright, heavy, brave, round, 
young, wise, difficult, patient, long, temperate, regular, noble, curi- 
ous, true, just, foolish, severe, brilliant. 

3. Make a list of abstract nouns suggested by these verbs and use 
the nouns in sentences: discover, decide, relieve, possess, think, 
imagine, deceive, occupy, prove, receive, deny. 

4, Make abstract nouns from the following nouns: friend, man, 
child, hero, leader, rascal, fool. 7! 


(147. All nouns that are not abstract nouns are some- 
times called concrete nouns. Some words that are usu- 
ally abstract nouns are occasionally used as concrete 
nouns. 


In the sentence, Her nobility was unquestioned, the noun 
nobility stands for a quality of a person; but in the sentence, 
The nobility of England are respected, it stands for a class of 
people. It is an abstract noun in the first case and a con- 
crete noun in the second. 
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EXERCISE 89. 


What is each italicized noun used as thename of ? Is it abstract 
or concrete ? 


. The old ruin has stood for centuries. 

The ruin of the building was complete. 
Mary is the joy of her parents. 

Mary brings much joy to her parents. 

Mr. Brown put much work into the picture. 
This picture is Mr. Brown’s work. 

The youth is dangerously ill. 

. His youth is in his favor. 

. He was an able minister. 

. His ministry was successful. 


SHOANATRwON- 
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148. Summary of Classes of Nouns. 


I. Common. 


1. Class, including Collective. 
2. Material. 
3. Abstract. 


Il. Proper. 


EXERCISE 90. 


Classify the nouns in these passages. It is not necessary to 
mention that a noun is concrete. Try to distinguish the abstract 
nouns, 

1. Full of wrath*was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village, 
Found the people in confusion, 
Heard of all the misdemeanors, 
All the malice and the mischief, 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
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Hard the breath came through his nostrils, 
Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment 
Hot and humming like a hornet. 
— LONGFELLOW. 


2. The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any wolf 
may, when he marries, withdraw from the Pack he belongs to; 
but as soon as his cubs are old enough to stand on their feet he 
must bring them to the Pack Council, which is generally held once 
a month at full moon, in order that the wolves may identify them. 
After that inspection the cubs are free to run where they please, 
and until they have killed their first buck no excuse is accepted if 
a grown wolf of the Pack kills one of them. The punishment is 
death when the murderer can be found; and if you think for a 
minute, you will see that this must be so. 

Father Wolf waited till his cubs could run a little and then on 
the night of the Pack Meeting took them and Mowgli and Mother 
Wolf to the Council Rock—a hilltop covered with stones and 
boulders where a hundred wolves could hide. Akela, the great 
gray Lone Wolf, who led all the Pack by strength and cunning, 
lay out at full length on his rock. — Krpiine. 


RuLeEs FOR THE CAPITALIZATION oF Nouns.! 


149. Rule I.— Most proper nouns, including the 
proper names of persons, places (see foot-note), days of 
the week, holidays, months, important periods of time, 
wars, documents, books, corporations, pictures, animals, 
and boats, should begin with capital letters. 

Note 1. Ifa proper name consists of more than one 
word, each chief word should begin with a capital let- 
ter. 

1No two writers capitalize exactly alike. In fact few authors are 


always consistent with themselves. An attempt is made here to state the 
customs most commonly followed by good authors. 
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Examples: William the Conqueror, The Emperor of 
Bussiz, Frederick the Great, Cape Cod, the Mississippi 
River (or the Mississippi river),) Willow Street (or Willow 
street), Taste hanksgiving Day, All Saints Day, The Dark Ages, 

the Comstitution of the United States, Green’s Shorter His- 
tory of the Engish People, the Sistine Madonna, the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, the Board of Education 


of the City of New York, the War of the Roses. 


Note 2. A title that immediately precedes the name 
of 2 person should begin with a capital letter, since it 
becomes a part of the proper name. — 


Examples: General Brown, Mr. A. M. Brown, Chief 
Justice Fuller, Cadet Brown, the Hon. Mr. Root, Janitor 
White 


Note 3. A title used without the name of a person 
as the equivalent of a proper noun should begin with a 
eapital letter. 

Ezamples: Write, The General sent out the order; but, 
He was 2 general. He wrote to the President. 


Note 4. Abbreviated titles of honor used after 
proper names should have capital letters. 

Examples: Johm Brown, Esq., A. F. Smith, M.D., William 
Green, A.B. 

Note 5. Full titles following names should not be 
written with capitals, if preceded by the or a. 


= 


Examples: Johm Brown, the captain of Co. B; Joseph 
Cannon, the speaker of the House of epscusikee 


1 Usage varies im writing the common names used as parts of proper 
names. Seme write Calerads River,and others write Colorado river. 
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Note 6. The words north, south, east, and west, used 
as names of sections of the country, are proper names, 
and should begin with capitals. 

Examples: She has gone East. The people of the South 
are hospitable. 


EXERCISE 91. 


Find in histories, geographies, readers, or other books, illustra- 
tions of each statement made under Rule I. See foot-notes, pages 
151, 152. 


150. Rule II. — ‘The proper names of seasons of the 
year, subjects of study, and diseases, do not begin with 
capitals. é 

Examples: spring, geometry, diphtheria. 


151. Rule III.— (1) Common names of people derived 
from proper names of places; (2) common names of 
members of political parties and churches ; and (38) ad- 
jectives derived from names of political parties as well 
as adjectives derived from proper nouns, begin with 
capitals. 

Examples: (1) He is an American, I know many Ger- 
mans. (2) He is a Republican. She is a Methodist. 
(3) There was a Democratic rally last night. His German 
industry won success. She speaks the French language. 
He showed true American pluck. 


Exception: Common nouns, and adjectives derived 
from proper nouns, are often not written with capitals, 
when they are used in naming articles of merchandise. 

Examples: A china plate, china silk, prussian blue, india 
ink. 
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EXERCISE 92, 


Find in books illustrations of the statements made under Rules II. 
and III. See foot-note, page 151. 


EXERCISE 93, 


Give rules for the capitals found in the following sentences. 


1. Washington took command of the Continental Army in 
July. 

2. As early as 1814, George Stephenson, an Englishman, in- 
vented a “ travelling engine,” which he named “ My Lord.” 

3. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Princeton College, 
though still small, was an influential institution. 

4. In merry England in the time of old, when good King 
Henry the Second ruled the land, there lived within the green 
glades of Sherwood Forest, near Nottingham Town, a famous out- 
law whose name was Robin Hood. — Py.e. 

5. The great West, which had been purchased in 1808, was 
an unknown wilderness. 

6. Finally Judge Pickering was removed from office. 

7. Lincoln was at first a Whig, but joined the old Republican 
party when it was organized. 

8. Talleyrand had suggested to Livingstone, the resident 
minister, the possibility of a great bargain. 

9. The House of Commons wrested from the King his con- 
sent to the Petition of Right. 

10. Archbishop Laud and the Earl of Strafford laid their heavy 
hands upon the people. 

11. The war known in English history as the War of the 
Austrian Succession is called: in-America King George’s War. 

12. This was the foundation of the Adams Express Company. 

13. In the summer of 1805, Lieutenant Pike made a journey of 
exploration up the Mississippi River. He went as far north as 
Leech Lake, and notified British and Indian occupants of the 
territory that they were under American rule.— McLAvuGuHLIN. 
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14. In 1628, a grant of land between the Charles and the 
Merrimac rivers was obtained from the Plymouth Company; and 
in 1629 a charter was obtained from CharlesI. So many men 
from the east of England had joined the enterprise that it could 
no longer be called the Dorchester Company. The new name was 
taken from the New World. The charter created a corporation 
under the name of the “ Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England.” — Fisxn. 

15. Some of these fundamental rights, suggested in the opening 
paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence, were even more 
clearly phrased in other places, most notably in the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, a noble public document. 

16. The Dutch merchants were interested in commerce with 
the East Indies, and Henry Hudson, an English mariner in the 
employ of a Dutch company, sought to solve the problem of find- 
ing a shorter route to the silks and spices of the Kast. 

17. In August, 1609, he, with his ship, the Half Moon, sailed 
into Delaware Bay, and a month later entered the noble river that 
bears his name. 

18. Many Socialists could not bring themselves to vote with 
the Democrats. 

19. In 1821 Bryant, was invited to read a poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College, and he read a stately 
grave poem, The Ages. 


Noun Constructions. 

152. The following table gives the chief noun con- 
structions. All but the last one have been studied in 
Part I. Notice that the constructions are given in the 
table in about the order that they have been studied. 


1. Subject of a sentence or a clause; that is, of a 
verb or verb phrase. 


That boy is a hero. 
I think that Alice will come. 
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2. Predicate attribute of classification, identification, 
or material. 


She is a musician. 
The author of the book is C. A. Smith. 
The desk is oak. 


8. Object in sentence or clause; that is, object of 
verb or verb phrase. 
- He saw the parade. 

The man who did the mischief has disappeared. 

4. Predicate attribute of the object. 

The President appointed him judge. 


5. Object of a verbal. 

I expect to attend the convention. 

The man painting the boat is a fisherman. 

6. Joined to a noun or pronoun by a verbal of a 
copulative or an attributive verb. 

She, being an invalid, did not attend the party. (Com- 
pare with construction 2.) 

We tried to elect her president. (Compare with 4.) 

T. Possessive modifier. 

The bird’s song is pleasing. 

8. Appositive. 

Raphael, the great painter, wrote a poem. 

9. As an adjective adjunct and more nearly like an 
adjective than the two preceding constructions. 


This is a brick house. 
She gave me a dollar bill. 
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10. Adverbial substantive. 
They coasted a mile. 


11. Indirect object. (Really a subclass under 10.) 


He made his brother a bow and arrow. 


12. Object of a preposition. 
She rode to school. 


13. Nominative of address. 
Please shut the door, John. 


14. Nominative absolute. 


We shall go to-morrow, the weather permitting. 


15. Subject of infinitive. (This will be studied 
later, § 228, 3.) 
EXERCISE 94, 


Review the definitions of the different noun constructions and 
make original illustrations of each. 


EXERCISE 95. 
Analyze sentences and give the construction of each noun, 


1. He paid a dollar for the knife. 

. The knife cost a dollar. 

. Arnold turned traitor. 

. He turned his face to the light. 

The Republicans elected him President. 

. He has been elected president. 

The first spring flowers appeared last week. 
. He appeared an honest man. 

Success in a good cause is worth any honest man’s effort. 
Mr. Brown, the doctor, drove by. 

Mr. Brown is a doctor. 
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12. Mr. Brown, being a doctor, is never sure of a leisure hour. 

13. Mr. Brown being a doctor, the trainmen sent for him after 
the railroad accident. 

14. Mr. Brown will become a doctor. 

15. Modesty becomes children. 

16. I saw Mr. Brown, the secretary of the society. 

17. They chose Mr. Brown secretary of the society. 

18. On hearing the noise he ran to the door. 

19. They made him treasurer. 

20. They made him a gift. 

21. He left home suddenly. 

22. Finally he went home. 

23. She was named Rachel. 


CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 
The Conjunctive Pronoun. 


153. A Conjunctive Pronoun is a pronoun that is used 
to join an adjective clause to a noun or a pronoun. 
Occasionally it joins a clause to an entire statement. 
(§ 114.) 

The chief conjunctive pronouns are who, which, that, 
and what ( What is really a form of who), and the com- 
pound words whoever, whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, 
whatever, and whatsoever. Occasionally as and but are 
used as conjunctive pronouns. 


EXERCISE 96. 


Describe each conjunctive pronoun, giving clearly both its con- 
junctive and its substantive use. (§ 115.) 


1. The task that you left unfinished has been done by another. 
2. She does what pleases her. 

3. All that glitters is not gold. 

4. You have selected the same book as I. 
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5. Strong man that he is, he cried like a child. 
6. There is no one but admires her. 


Nore. — This is equivalent to There is no one that admires her 
not. What two words is but equivalent to? Analyze the second 
sentence and give the uses of these two words. How many uses 
has but ? 


7. The man for whom he died had been his bitterest enemy. 
8. That is a good description, as I said before. § 117. 
9. The boat, which I had given a new coat of paint, looked 
fairly respectable. 
10. She took what was given her. 
11. She is a woman whose children will rise up to call her 
blessed. 
12. We shall not have any more such weather as this has been. 
13. The room is no longer the cheery place that mother made it. 
14. Bring whichever you find first. (The antecedent is omitted.) 
15. We met a crowd of men, each one of whom was talking 
and gesticulating violently. 
16. Such men as obey the law have no fear of punishment. 
17. Whoever did that made a mistake. 
18. We have need of more such men as he. 
19. She gave the child what he wanted. 
20. I will do whatever you advise me to do. 
21. Tell whomever you see. 
22. Give the message to whoever comes to the door. 


(Exercise 65 may be reviewed.) 


EXERCISE 97. 

Write original sentences showing that the conjunctive pronoun 
may be used as subject, predicate attribute, object, object of a prepo- 
sition, possessive modifier, indirect object, predicate attribute of the 
object. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

154. Development Exercise. — Change the italicized pro- 

nouns or nouns to the pronouns in parentheses. What is 
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the effect of the change? In some cases you will wish 
to make other changes. 


You have seen this. (what.) 

Mother has written to her. (whom.) 

She said Mary was offended. (who.) 

I did not know you wrote the letter. (who.) 
This is the best book in the list. (which.) 
Mary said that flower is a poppy. (what.) 


SAE area 


155. An Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun that shows 
that the sentence or clause in which it stands is a 
question. . 

Examples: What is passing? She said, “Who is pass- 
ing?” I found out who it was.? 


156. To determine the construction of an interrogative 
pronoun, frame a direct answer to the question and see 
how the word in the answer that corresponds to the 
pronoun is used. The pronoun must have a like con- 
struction in the question. 


EXERCISE 98. 
Select the interrogative pronouns and give their construction, 


Whom do you see? (I see Mary.) 
Whose book is this? 

To whom did you give the money? 
Of whom is she speaking? 

Who is the old man that we passed? 
Which of you is my friend? 

. What did she talk about? 
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1 The second example contains a direct question which is also a direct 
quotation. The third one contains an indirect question which is also an 
indirect quotation. Note the difference in punctuation. 
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8. Whose pocket-book did you find ? 

9. She exclaimed, “ What are you doing?” 
10. Which is your book? 
11. What is her name? 


EXERCISE 99. 


Write sentences using interrogative pronouns in at least five 
noun constructions. See if you can use them in other constructions. 


157. Comparison of the Conjunctive Whaé and the Inter- 
rogative What. — Both adjective and noun clauses may 
have what for the first word, but the pronoun is used 
differently in the two kinds of clauses. These two 
kinds of clauses are often confused. Compare these 
sentences : —- 


1. Bring me what you have in your hand. ~ 
2. Tell me what you have in your hand. 


The first sentence means, Bring me that (the paper or the 
book, for example) what you have in your hand: The pro- 
noun that is the object of the verb bring; and the clause is 
a limiting adjective clause, added to the omitted antecedent 
that by the conjunctive pronoun what (§ 116). Whatasa 
pronoun is the object of the verb have. 

The second is unlike the first. It does not mean, Tell me 
that (the paper or the book) what you have in your hand. 
We do not tell articles. No antecedent for what is under- 
stood. The sentence means, Tell me the answer to the 
question, What have you in your hand? The clause, what 
you have in your hand, is an indirect question used as a noun 
clause. It is the object of the verb tell. What is an inter- 
rogative pronoun. No connecting word is needed to join an 
object to a verb. 
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The sentence, J see what you want, may have two mean- 
ings. It may mean, I see that (the article) what you want. 
If it does, the clause is an adjective clause joined to the pro- 
noun that by the conjunctive pronoun what. But it may 
mean, J understand what it is that you want, that is, I see the 
answer to the question, What do you want? If it means this, 
the clause is a noun clause used as the object of the verb 
see, and what is an interrogative pronoun. In either case 
what as a pronoun is the object of the verb want. 


EXERCISE 100. 


Decide whether what is a conjunctive or an interrogative pronoun 
and whether the clause is an adjective or a noun clause. Remember 
that if what is a conjunctive pronoun, it is a part of an adjective 
clause and has an antecedent understood; but if it is an interroga- 
tive pronoun, the clause is a noun clause asking a question and no 
antecedent is omitted. 


He asked, “ What are you doing?” 

. He asked what I was doing. 

. I believe what you say. 

Show me what you had for Christmas gifts. 

I know what you are looking for. 

Give the child what she is crying for. 

I wonder what you are thinking about. 

She enjoys what she reads. 

Guess what I saw on the way to school. 
10. I have seen what you describe, but Ido not know what it is. 
11. We can understand what is only through a comprehension 

of what has been. 


12. We sat in comparative calmness to hear what he had to 
tell. 


13. What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that in the midst 
of their amusements these people maintained the gravest faces. 
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The Personal Pronoun. 


158. Development Exercise. 

you, he, I, who, they, we, that, she, myself, whom, him, thou, 
each. ; 

Tell in regard to each of these pronouns whether it repre- 
sents the speaker, the person spoken to, or the person or 
thing spoken of. 

You should discover that four of the pronouns in the list 
do not show when seen alone, that is, without the help of 
other words, which of the three they represent. Who, for 
example, may represent any one of the three. We may say, 
I who speak to you, You who sit before me, or They who did this. 

All the pronouns in the list except these four, who, that, 
whom, and each, are called personal pronouns. 


159. A Personal Pronoun is a pronoun that shows by 
its form, that is, even when standing alone, whether it 
represents the speaker, the one spoken to, or the one 
spoken of. 

A personal pronoun that represents the speaker, or the 
speaker and one or more other persons, is called a personal 
pronoun of the first person; one that represents the person 
or persons spoken to is called a personal pronoun of the second 
person; one that represents the person or thing or persons 
or things spoken of is called a personal pronoun of the third 
person. Classify the personal pronouns studied under § 158. 

Many of these pronouns may be compounded with self. 
These compound words, herself, myself, yourself, etc., are 
called compound personal pronouns.* 


1 These compound pronouns should be used for two purposes only: 
(1) in a reflexive sense, J hurt myself ; (2) as appositives used for empha- 
sis, She did it herself. Do not say, Mary and myself went. 
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EXERCISE 10I. 


Olassify each pronoun and give its construction. = 


1. Who is he? . 
2. She is a woman who respects herself. 
3. Bring me the book that you have been reading. 
4. We regret the mistake. 
5. Which finished her lesson first? 
6. I will repeat what she said. 
7. She did not inquire what you said about it. 
8. They helped us with the work. 
9. I saw her myself. 
10. Which is the house that sheltered your friends from the 
storm ? 
11. He described to me his experience, which was very unusual. 
12. Tell me everything that you know about it. 
13. Whoever said that I criticised you was mistaken. 
14. Do it yourself. 
15. She hurt herself. 


EXERCISE 102. 


Show that personal pronouns can be used in at least ten of the 
constructions named in § 152, 


160. Development Exercise.— What part of speech is 
each italicized word? Make the meaning of each more 
definite by substituting two words for it. What part of 
speech is each of the words substituted ? 


This is interesting. 

Bring me that. 

Each is mistaken. 

That is the same that she told me. 
The former was more interesting. 
Take these to your mother. 

One is enough. 

The other was better than this. 
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161. An Adjective Pronoun is a pronoun that is equiva- 
lent to an adjective and a noun. 


The adjective pronouns this and that are called demon- 
strative adjective pronouns. 


e 


EXERCISE 103. 


Show that the following words may be used either as adjectives 
or as adjective pronouns: — 


that, both, erther, these, many, some, one, same, much. 


EXERCISE 104. 


Classify each pronoun and give its construction. 


1. This is the first story which he has written. 

2. What is that that I hear? 

3. Each, as he passed, spoke pleasantly. 

4, You have made the same mistake as I. 

5. These are my best apples. 

6. Neither received what he asked for. 

7. Did they bring both? 

8. Who was the man who said that? 

9. There are many opinions about this, which is not strange. 
10. This surprised even his mother, who knew him so well. 
11. One hardly knows what ought to be done. 

12. We admire these men more than those. 
13. All of the snow has melted. 

14. She gives much in spite of her poverty. 
15. Any of those toys will please the child. 


EXERCISE 105. 
Classify noun and pronouns and give their construction. 


Now one day at Samos, while the ship was lading, Perseus 
wandered into a pleasant wood to get out of the sun, and sat 
down on the turf and fell asleep. And as he slept a strange 
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dream came to him —the strangest dream which he had ever had 
in his life. 

There came a lady to him through the wood, taller than he, or 
any mortal man; but beautiful exceedingly, with gray eyes, clear 
and piercing, but strangely soft and mild. On her head was a 
helmet, and in her hand a spear. And over her shoulder, above 
her long blue robes, hung a goatskin, which bore up a mighty 
shield of brass, polished like a mirror. She stood and looked 
at him with her clear gray eyes; and Perseus saw that her eye- 
lids never moved, nor her eyeballs, but looked straight through 
and through him, and into his very heart, as if she could see all 
the secrets of his soul, and knew all that he had ever thought 
or longed for since the day that he was born. And Perseus 
dropped his eyes, trembling and blushing, as the wonderful lady 
spoke. 

“ Perseus, you must do an errand for me.” 

“Who are you, lady? And how do you know my name?” 

“T am Pallas Athene; and I know the thoughts of all men’s 
hearts, and discern their manhood or their baseness. And from 
the souls of clay I turn away, and they are blest, but not by me. 
They fatten at ease, like sheep in the pasture, and reap what they 
did not sow, like oxen in the stall. They grow and spread, like 
the gourd along the ground; but, like the gourd, they give no 
shade to the traveller, and when they are ripe, death gathers them, 
and they go down unloved into hell, and their name vanishes out 
of the land. 

‘“‘But to the souls of fire I give more fire, and to those who are 
manful I give a might more than man’s. These are the heroes, 
the sons of the Immortals, who are blest, but not like the souls of 
clay. For I drive them forth by strange paths, Perseus, that they 
may fight the Titans and the monsters, the enemies of Gods and 
men. Through doubt and need, danger and battle, I drive them; 
and some of them are slain in the flower of youth; and some of 
them win noble names, and a fair and greenold age; but their 
latter end I know not, and none, save Zeus, the father of Gods and 
men. Tell me now, Perseus, which of these two sorts of men 
seem to you more blest?” — Kin@sLEy. 
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GENERAL Discussion oF INFLECTION. 


162. You learned in § 56 that verbs have different 
forms, — that write, wrote, writes, writing, and written are 
not really different words, but different forms of the 
verb write. Other words besides verbs have different 
forms. Boy, boys, boy’s, and boys’ are different forms 
of the noun boy. Bright, brighter, and brightest are 
forms of the adjective bright. 

Hundreds of years ago it occurred to some one that 
changing the form of a word is like bending it into a 
new shape. So he called such a change an inflection, 
and it has ever since been so called. 


Inflect means to bend in, and inflection means the process 
of bending. Words that have different forms are said to 
be inflected, while those that have but one form are not 
inflected. 


163. Inflection and Derivation. — Inflection must not 
be confused with the making of new words, which is 
called derivation. 


If a word is so changed that it becomes a different part 
of speech, a new word or a derivative is formed. The word 
boyish, for example, is not an inflected form of the noun boy, 
because it is an adjective. It is a different word, derived 
from the noun boy. 

If a word is so changed that its underlying meaning is 
changed, a new word is formed, even if the part of speech 
remains the same. The noun boyhood is not an inflected 
form of the noun boy because its meaning is entirely differ- 
ent. It names a period of life, while boy names a person, 
It is a new word derived from boy. 
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164. Purposes of Inflection. — (1) Words are inflected 
to show a slight difference of meaning. 


The forms boy and boys represent the same sort of thing,— 
their underlying meaning is the same. They differ only in 
the number of individuals represented. Write and wrote 
represent the same action. The forms hero and heroine 
represent individuals that are alike in important particu- 
lars. They differ in sex.' 


(2) Words are inflected to show a difference in 
construction. 


The forms boy and boy’s have the same meaning. They 
may represent the same individual. But the form boy’s 
must be used as a possessive modifier. It cannot be used 
in any other constructions; for example, as subject or object. 
On the other hand, the form boy cannot be used as a posses- 
sive modifier, but can be used in other constructions; for 
example, as subject or object. Write and writing have the 
same meaning, but one can be used as a verb and the other 
cannot. He and him have the same meaning, but one can 
be used as subject and not as object, while the other can be 
used as object and not as subject. 


165. Definition of Inflection. — Inflection is a change 
in the form of a word to show a slight difference in 
meaning, or a difference in construction. 


Most languages are much more highly inflected than 
English, that is, their words have more forms. Latin nouns 
have about ten forms and Latin verbs about a hundred. 


1 Some authors call masculine and feminine forms different words even 
when one is formed from the other. 
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EXERCISE 106. 


Group together forms of the same word. Tell what part of 
speech each group are forms of. You will find some forms that 
belong in more than one group, and some that cannot be put into 
any group. 

cat, think, kinder, blue, blow, cat’s, kind, he, cats, bleak, blew, 
thought, of, winter, cats’, winters, him, wintry, bluer, his, blowing, 
thinks, forgot, thoughts, kindness, bieakest, kindest, the, wintriest, forge, 
thinking, bluest, forget, forges, blows, forge’s, forged, forgotten, forging. 


INFLECTION oF Nouns AND PRoNouNS. 


Number Forms. 

166. Development. 

girl, man, hat, ox, sheep, flock, goose, table, potato, deer, 
tooth, wife. 4 

How many individuals does each noun name? Make a 
list of the forms of these words that are used to represent 
more than one. How many words do you find that have 
but one form to denote either one or more than one ? 


167. Development. 

he, she, it, who, I, this, thou, you, which, that, other. 

Which of these are personal pronouns? Which may 
be used as either conjunctive or interrogative pronouns ? 
Which may be used as conjunctive or adjective pronouns ? 
Which can be used as adjective pronouns only? 

Use these pronouns in sentences, letting each pronoun 
represent but one. Change the sentences, making the pro- 
nouns represent more than one. In how many cases did 
you have to change the form of the pronoun ? 


168. Number Forms of Nouns and Pronouns. — Most 
nouns and pronouns are inflected to show whether they 
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represent one or more than one. Some, as sheep, who, 
you, which, and the conjunctive pronoun that, are not 
inflected for that purpose. ‘That is, these words have 
but one form to represent either one or more than one. 

The forms that represent but one are said to be in 
the singular number. Those that represent more than 
one are said to be in the plural number. If a form may 
be used to represent either one or more than one, it is 
said to be stngular when it represents one and plural 
when it represents more than one. 


Gender Forms. 
169. Development. 


lion, cock, boy, king, baron, clerk, lad, czar, teacher, prince, 
gander, ram, host, sultan, child, son, master, writer. 

Each of these nouns may name a male. What names are 
used to represent corresponding females? In which cases 
do you think different forms of the same word are used ? 
In which cases is the same form used? In which cases 
are entirely different words used ??} 


170. Inflection of Nouns to show Sex. — Some nouns 
are inflected to show sex: lion, lioness; hero, heroine; 
baron, baroness ; lad, lass; czar, ezarina; goose, gander ; 
prince, princess; host, hostess; sultan, sultana; poet, 
poetess ;? master, mistress. 

Difference of sex is often shown, however, by using 


1 It is not always easy to tell from the spelling whether masculine and 
feminine nouns are forms of one word or are entirely different words. It 
is generally possible to tell by looking up the derivation in the dictionary. 

2Many feminine nouns, for example poetess and authoress, are now 


little used, the masculine forms being used to represent either male or 
female 
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entirely different words; thus: boy, girl; king, queen ; 
ram, ewe; son, daughter. 

Sometimes the same form of a word is used to repre- 
sent either a male or a female: clerk, teacher, writer. 


171. Inflection of Pronouns to show Sex. — Only two 
English pronouns have any inflection to show differ- 
ences in regard to sex. They are he and who. 


(1) The pronoun he has the form she which denotes 
a female, and the form 7 which stands for an object with- 
out sex. Strictly speaking, she is not a form of he since 
it is derived from a different word; but since it has taken 
the place of the old feminine form heo, it is regarded as 
a form of he. The form zt was once spelled hit. 

(2) The pronoun who is used to represent either male 
or female; but it has a form, what, which represents an 
object without sex. 

Notice that the two pronouns that denote objects 
without sex end in ¢. 


172. Gender.— Nouns and pronouns that denote objects 
of the male sex are said to be of the masculine gender, and 
those that denote objects of the female sex are said to be 
of the feminine gender. Nouns and pronouns that denote 
objects without sex are said to be of the neuter gender. 

Sometimes the gender of a noun or pronoun is shown 
by inflection, and sometimes by the use of different 
words. Sometimes gender is shown by reference to 
some other word. (Illustrate these facts.) 


Notice that sex has to do with objects, and gender with 
the words that represent the objects. 
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Case Forms. 


173. Development. — Write sentences in which you use a 
singular form of the noun boy as subject, object, possessive 
modifier, predicate attribute, and object of a preposition. 

Write sentences in which you use a plural form of the 
same noun in the same constructions. 

Change the forms of the noun boy in the sentences you 
have written to forms of the pronoun he. 

How many singular forms of the noun did you use? How 
many plural forms? In what constructions did you use the 
same form? How many singular forms of the pronoun did 
you use? In what constructions did you use the same 
form? How many plural forms? In what constructions 
did you use the same form ? 

Write sentences in which you use singular forms of the 
interrogative pronoun who as subject, object, possessive 
modifier, predicate attribute, and object of a preposition. 
How many different forms did you use? In what con- 
structions did you use the same form ? 

Write sentences in which you use plural forms of the 
same pronoun in the same constructions. 

How do the singular and plural forms compare ? 


174, Case. — Some pronouns have three forms to de- 
note differences in construction. They are therefore 
said to have three cases. Nouns have but two forms 
to show difference in construction; but for the sake of 
uniformity nouns also are said to have three cases.} 


1 Some Latin nouns and pronouns haye five forms to show differences 
in construction. Latin nouns and pronouns are therefore said to have five 
cases. Some German pronouns have four forms to show differences in 
construction, German nouns and pronouns are therefore said to have 
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The nominative case is the form that is used as sub- 
ject. It is used in other constructions besides subject ; 
for example, as predicate attribute. A full list of nomi- 
native constructions is given in § 187. 

The possessive case is the form that is used to denote 
possession. This form does not always show posses- 
sion (§ 96). Some pronouns have two possessive forms, 
one being used to represent the possessor only, while 
the other denotes both possessor and thing possessed. 
Notice the use of my and mine in these sentences: This 
is my book. Thisis mine. In Early English, mine was 
used as a direct adjunct; for example, This is mine 
book. 

The objective case is the form that is used as object. 
This form is used in other constructions ; for example, 
as object of a preposition. A full list of objective con- 
structions is given in § 187. 


The nominative and the objective forms of nouns are alike. 
When a noun is used in a construction that requires the 
nominative form of a pronoun, it is said to be in the nomi- 
native case. When it is used in a construction that requires 
the objective form of a pronoun, it is said to be in the 
objective case. 


Declension. 


175. Declension is a regular arrangement of the forms 
of a noun or a pronoun. 


four cases. Less than a thousand years ago some English nouns and pro- 
nouns had four case forms. The pronoun he, for example, besides the three 
singular forms that we now have, he, his, and him, had the fourth form 
hine. It was used in some of the constructions in which him is now used ; 
for example, as object. 
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EXERCISE 107. 


The following list of pronoun forms includes all the forms of the 
three personal pronouns. Divide these forms into three groups, put- 
ting the forms of the pronoun of the first person into one, those of 
the pronoun of the second person into another, and those of the pro- 
noun of the third person into another. 

me, he; I, those, thou, her, us, she, you, its, they, their, my, hers, ours, 
him, ye, theirs, thee, we, yours, them, our, his, thine, it, mine, your. 


.176. Development. 

he, they, her, she, its, their, hers, him, theirs, them, his, it. 

These words «re forms of what pronoun? 

Divide the list into singular and plural forms. 

Divide the singular forms into masculine and feminine 
and neuter forms. 

Can you divide the plural forms in this way ? 

Divide the singular forms into nominative, possessive, 
and objective forms. 


Classify each plural form as nominative, possessive, or 
objective. 


Norte. — Notice that the apostrophe is never used in making 
the possessive form of a pronoun. 


177. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Third 


Person. , 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Mase. Fem. Neut. All genders. 
Nom. he she it they 
Poss. his her, hers its ' their, theirs 
Obj. Gham. 2s ©, her Poa it them 


Strictly speaking, she and the plural forms are not in- 
flected forms of the pronoun he, since they are formed from 
other words. But they are included in its declension since 
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they have taken the place of old forms which are no longer 
used. She has taken the form of heo, and they of hie. The 
old possessive form of it (hit) was his, the same as the pos- 
sessive of he. This form is often found in Shakespeare’s 
plays and in King James’s translation of the Bible; thus, 
“They came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city, 
which opened to them of his own accord.” ‘To prevent 
ambiguity a new form, 7s, came gradually into use during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 


178. Development. 

I, us, my, we, our, mine, me, ours 

These words are forms of what pronoun ? 

Divide the list into singular and plural forms. 

Of what gender is each form? (Kither masculine or 
feminine.) 

In what case is each singular form? Each plural form? 


179. Declension of the Personal Pronouns of the First 


Person. 
Masculine and Feminine. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. 1 we 
Poss. my, mine our, ours 
Obj. me us 


180. Development. 

you, thou, ye, thy, yours, thee, thine, your. 

These words are forms of what pronoun ? 

Divide them into singular and plural forms. 

Which forms belong to both groups ? 

- Which are used in common speech and which are ancient 

or poetic? 

Classify each form as nominative, possessive, or objective, 
if you can. 
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181. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Second 
Person. 


Ancient or Poetic. Common. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 
Nom. thou ye you 
Poss. thy, thine your, yours your, yours 
Obj. thee you you 


- 182. Declension of the Conjunctive and Interrogative Pro- 


noun Who. 
SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 


Masc. and Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. who what 
Poss. whose 
Obj. whom what 


183. The Conjunctive Pronouns that and which have but 
one form each. They sometimes borrow the possessive 
of who. 


184. The Adjective Pronouns that and this have the 
plural forms these and those. 


EXERCISE 108. 


Learn the declensions of the pronouns and give as rapidly as pos- 
sible, naming the form each time. 


EXERCISE 109. 


Give the following forms of personal pronouns: (1) first person, 
singular, nominative; (2) third person, plural, objective; (8) third 
person, singular, masculine, possessive; (4) second person, singu- 
lar, objective; (5) second person, singular or plural, possessive; 
(6) third person, plural, nominative. Call on your classmates for 
other forms, being sure that you know the form for which you call. ’ 
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RvuLeEs FOR THE USE oF PrRonouN Forms. 


185. Number Forms.— A pronoun should agree in 
number with the noun or pronoun to which it refers. 
A few special applications of the rule need explanation. 


1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun should 
be singular if the group named is thought of as a whole. 
It should be plural if the individuals in the group are 
thought of separately. 


Examples: The flock has lost its leader. One by one the 
flock followed their leader over the precipice. 


2. Each, every, either, and neither used as pronouns 
are singular. Used as adjectives they show that the 
noun or pronoun to which they are joined is singular. 


Examples: Every man did his duty. Each desk had its 
assortment of books. Neither the man nor the boy hurt 
himself seriously. 


EXERCISE II0. 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with correct pronoun 
forms. 


decision last night. 
homes last night. 
disagreement, 
colors. 


. The jury gave 
. The jury went to 
The class soon forgot 
. The class has chosen 
Each one was in place. 

. Let all find rulers. 

. Let evefty boy take out ruler. 

. The crowd made ——- anger known. 

. The army was so near that we could see —— campfire. 
. Each of the soldiers had —— rations. 

. Neither of the boys found mittens. 
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The swarm had left —— hive. 
The swarm had settled on my head and I could feel — 


wings whirring. 


14, 
15. 
16. 
Wc 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ale 
22. 
23. 


Had either made escape ? 
England expects every man to do 
Mary and Alice brought kodaks. 

Mary or Alice (only one of them) will bring 
The committee finished work early. 
Each girl did best. 

All the girls did best. 

Let every girl take a card from desk. 
Let all the girls take cards from desks. 
Neither of the girls will help -—~ mother. 


duty. 


kodak. 


186. Gender Forms.— A pronoun should agree in 
gender as well as in number with the noun or pronoun 
to which it refers. 

We have no singular pronoun to represent either 


male 


or female. When such a pronoun is needed, it is 


the custom to use a masculine form; thus, 


Every person did his duty, Each pupil must be in his place. 


EXERCISE {Il. 


Fill blanks with correct pronoun forms, 


1. One of the girls lost book. 

2. One of the boys lost book. 

3. Each of the pupils brought book to class. 

4, Not one of the flowers has lost freshness. 

5. Every king should remember duties as well as —— 
privileges. 

6. Every sunflower turned face to the sun. 

7. Any one can do this if will try. 

8. Every man in the crowd shouted at the top of voice. 

9. The conductor told each person what car should take. 
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187. Case Forms.—In studying the declensions of 
pronouns you learned that there are seven pairs of cor- 
responding nominative and objective forms. 


Nom. Obj. Nom. Obj. 
a ped me 5.- she her 
2. we us 6. they them 
3. thou thee 7. who whom 
4, he him 


Many mistakes are made in using these forms. Ex- 
ercise 94 should be reviewed and the following rules 
should be mastered before proceeding to Exercise 112. 


The Nominative Form of the Pronoun should be used 
in these constructions : — 


(1) Subject of a verb or verb phrase. 

(2) Predicate attribute. 

(8) Joined to a noun or pronoun in a nominative con- 
struction by a verbal of a copulative verb. 

(4) Appositive of a noun or pronoun in a nominative con- 
struction. 

(5) Nominative of address. 

(6) Nominative absolute. 


The Objective Form of a Pronoun should be used in 
these constructions: — 

(1) Object of a verb, verb phrase, or verbal. . 

(2) Predicate attribute of object (pronouns rarely so 
used). 

(3) Joined to a noun or pronoun in an objective con- 
struction by a verbal of a copulative verb. 

(4) Appositive of a noun or pronoun in an objective con- 
struction. 
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(5) Adverbial substantive, including indirect object. 
(6) Object of preposition. 
(7) Subject of infinitive (to be studied later). 


EXERCISE [{12. 


Fill the blanks in these sentences, choosing between correspond- 
ing nominative and objective forms. Give reason for each choice, 
Remember that you cannot tell by the sound. The only way to 
be sure’ is to analyze the sentence and decide upon the construction 
of the pronoun to be supplied. 


1. Mary and walked to town. 

2. She said that she could not forget Mary and ——. 
3. She spoke to John and : 

4. Who spoke? 


Nore. — In all incomplete answers to questions, use the form 
that is required ina complete answer modelled on the form of the 
question. Who spoke? I. (I spoke.) Whom did you speak 
to? Her. (1 spoke to her.) 


5. She said that it was 
6. —— boys are going to the circus. 
7. He is a better reader than 5 
(Complete the clause thus, than I am good reader.) 
8. We shall see who is the faster runner, you or 
9. She told a story. 
10. You are as good a reader as ——. 
(Complete the clause.) 
11. There is a misunderstanding between you and 
12. What were you and-— doing. 


138. being sick, I did not trouble her. 

14. do you think that it is? 

15. —— did you see while you were in town? 
16. and her sister visited us. 

17. All except ——- went. 

18. All but went. 
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Norte. — But when used with the meaning of except is a prepo- 
sition. 

19. If any one is mistaken, it is not ——. 

20. Boys like are not respected. (Foot-note, Ex. 54.) 

21. It may have been 

22s did she say was the winner? 

23. Who was there? Only ; 

24. Boys who work like succeed. 

25. The president shook hands with all, 

26. She is older than ——. 

27. She spoke to all but 

28. She talks like 2 

29. She is as old as : 

30. I know it is that you mean. 

31. She gave Mary and some apples. 


among the rest. 


and - 


32. —— did she invite? girls. 

33. are going? girls, 

34. does she talk like ? 

35. She said that you and might go. 


did you see down town? 
37. She is the one —-, we think, will win the prize. (§ 137.) 
38. I believe that it was ‘ 
39. She invited Mary and : 
40. Sarah and are going soon. 
41. Give it to John and . 
42. She is wiser than 
43. She gave apples to all but 3 
shall I give this to? Alice and ——, 
45. O to whom all creatures bow, 
How mighty is thy name. 
46. —— being sorry, we forgave her. 
47. They are the ones , it is believed, stole the money. 
48. I speak of Washington, we all revere. 
49. Throw an apple. 
50. She used to act like : 
51. I do not know you mean. 
52. He is a man ——, I-think, you should reward. 
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58. Carrie can throw farther than Ruth or : 

54. Every one but was interested. 

55. Where is the child I sent for a book an hour ago? 
56. She stopped to play with Carl, is visiting next door. 
57. She is a girl to know is to love. 

58. is the girl I met with you? 


EXERCISE II/3. 


Fill the blanks in these passages with correct case forms of 
pronouns. 


1. Tom says that he can play better than ; but my 
brother can beat him at most points, and there is very little 
difference between my brother and ——. The boys from Pikes- 
ville we played with yesterday couldn’t even score against 
—; but the Lundy team play next week are heavier 
than —— and they expect that —— will win. We shall make as 
good a fight as anyway; and the fact that it was 
didn’t play fair last year will add to our energy. 

2. Rebecca is the best girl I have ever known. Between 
you and she is almost too good; she makes the rest of 
girls ashamed. It is to the little ones run if they are in 
trouble and she never loses patience with girls wanted 
her to go to town with Saturday. I do not know —— we 
should rather have than for she is so full of fun. TI should 
have gone in a minute if I had been ; but she said there was 
no one at home but —— and her mother; and she couldn’t leave. 


who 


Rutes ror Forming PuurAts or Nouns. 


188. The Common Method. — Nouns form their plurals 
regularly by adding s or es to the singular. 8s is added 
if the singular ends with a sound that unites easily with 
s; thus, boy, boys. es is added, forming another sylla- 
ble, if the singular does not end with a sound that 
unites easily with s; thus, box, bozes. 
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EXERCISE 114. _ 


Write the plurals of the following nouns: hat, branch, 
tigress, table, adz,. book, apple, lass, lad, flash, dream, 
crash, ax. 


189. Nouns ending in 0. —Some nouns ending in 0 
preceded by a consonant add es to the singular to form 
the plural, without forming an additional syllable; 
thus, heroes, potatoes, echoes, calicoes. 

But some form their plurals regularly; thus, pianos, 
banjos, solos, chromos, halos, burros. 


190. Nouns ending in y.— Nouns ending in y pre- 
ceded by a consonant form their plurals by changing 
the y to 2 and adding es. Nouns ending in y preceded — 
by a vowel form their plurals by adding s only. 


EXERCISE II5. 


Write the plurals of the following nouns: lady, pony, alley, 
ally, toy, library, century, trolley, day, lily, buggy, 
mummy, company. 


191. Nouns ending in fe. — The following fifteen 
nouns ending in f or fe change the f to v and add es to 
form their plurals: beef, calf, elf, half, knife, leaf, life, 
loaf, self, sheaf, shelf, thief, wharf, wife, wolf. 


192. Plurals in n.— A few nouns form plurals by 
adding en or ne with or without another change: oven, 
children, brethren, kine. 

Many nouns in Old English formed their plurals by 
adding am to the singular; but most of them have now 
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adopted the s or es ending. Some have two plurals; as, 
brothers and brethren. These plurals generally have differ- 
ent meanings. ‘ 


193. Root Changes. — A few nouns change the vowel 
of the root to form the plurals; as, feet, teeth, mice, 
men, women, geese, lice. 


194. Some Foreign Nouns retain their foreign plurals. 
The plural of focus is foet and of analysis is analyses. 
Some of these words have both an English and a for- 
eign plural; thus, vertexes and vertices. It is better to 
use the English plural in such cases unless the two 
forms have different meanings. 


EXERCISE II6. 


The foreign plurals of these nouns are still in general use, 
Learn the meanings and the plurals of the nouns, Use the plurals 
in sentences: oasis, focus, parenthesis, alumna, alumnus, 
bandit, analysis, formula, crisis, axis, radius, stratum, 
larva, appendix, phenomenon. 


195. Figures, Symbols, and Letters form their plurals 
by adding an apostrophe and s; thus, 6’s, +’s, b’s. 


196. Plurals of Compound Words. — Most compound 
words can be analyzed into a main word and an ad- 
junct. The main word is generally made plural ; thus, 
brothers-in-law, writing-desks, hangers-on,  bluebirds, 
buttercups, foot-balls, men-of-war, hat-bozes. 

When the parts have become so united that the word 
hardly seems a compound word, the tendency is to 
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make the last part plural; thus, spoonfuls, mouthfuls, 
major-generals. 

Compounds consisting of two nouns sometimes inflect 
both parts ; thus, men-servants. 


197. Singular and Plural Forms Alike. — A few nouns 
have their singular and plural forms alike. Some of 
the most common of these are deer, sheep, swine, trout, 
salmon, brace, yoke, pair, head (of cattle), heathen, score. 


The nouns mile and year must not be confused with this 
_group of words. ‘They have both singular and plural forms. 
We may say two pair of oxen and five head of cattle, but we 
must say two miles from here and three years ago, instead of 
two mile from here and three year ago. 


EXERCISE II7. 


Use the nouns mentioned in § 197 in sentences, first to denote one, 
and then to denote more than one. 


198. The Plurals of Proper Names preceded by Titles are 
not formed alike by all careful writers and speakers. — 
Some write, the Messrs. Smith, the Misses Smith, and the 
Mesdames Smith; but the more common forms are, the 
Mr. Smiths, the Miss Smiths, and the Mrs. Smiths. 


EXERCISE (18. 


Write the plural forms of these nouns. Be able to give the rule 
that applies to each: hat, brush, elf, ox, daisy, wait, tooth, 
fungus, door, chimney, cupful, woman-servant, larch, 
attorney, mouse, larva, sister-in-law, looker-on, sheaf, 
story, house-servant. 
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RULES FOR FORMING THE POSSESSIVE OF Nouns, 


199. General Rule. — Singular nouns, and _ plural 
nouns not ending in s make the possessive form by the 
addition of the apostrophe and s._ Plural nouns ending 
in s make the possessive form by the addition of the 
apostrophe only. 

Exception: Usage differs in regard to the possessive 
form of singular nouns ending in s, sh, soft ch, x, and z. 
Some careful writers add the apostrophe only to such 
words if they contain more than one syllable; thus, 
conscience’ sake, Socrates’ wisdom. But the tendency 
seems to be to pronounce and write the s unless doing 
so makes a word that is very difficult to pronounce. 
An extra syllable may be made if necessary. The pos- 
sessive of proper names of one syllable should always 
have both the apostrophe and s; thus, Robert Burns's 
poems, Keats’s life, James’s hat. 


EXERCISE 119. 


Write the declensions of the nouns given below. 


MopELs. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. and Obj. table tables 
Poss. table’s tables’ 
Nom. and Obj. child children 
Poss. child’s children’s 


chair, woman, dish, valley, ally, potato, chief, tree. 
wife, picture, goose, ox, girl, piano, topaz, army. 


200. Compound Nouns and expressions used like 
compound nouns form the possessive by adding the pos- 
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sessive sign to the last word of the compound ; thus, 
Sather-in-law’s house, school-masters’ meeting, King of Eng- 
land’s crown, Miss Smith’s book, John Brown, Esquire’s 
store. This rule applies to an expression consisting of a 
noun and an appositive modifier ; thus, My cousin Mary’s 
house. The expressions some one else, everybody else, 
etc., are generally treated as compound words; thus, 
some one else’s book. 


EXERCISE 1{20. 
Change the prepositional phrases to possessive modifiers. 


1. The boat of the boy. 

2. The boat of the boys. 

. The patience of the woman. 

The patience of the women. 

. The skill of the players. 

. The rights of the prince. 

The beauty of the princess. 

. The booty of the thieves. 

The horns of the oxen. 

. The party of Miss Brown. 

. The party of the Miss Browns... 

. The conquests of William the Conqueror. 
. The association of teachers. 

.. The store of Mr. Jones. 

. The customs of the aborigines. 

. The illness of my brother Henry. 
. The opinion of no one else. 
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201. Joint and Separate Ownership. — If two or more 
nouns denote joint ownership, the possessive sign is 
used with the last one only; thus, Read and White's 
store (one store), Mason and Dizxon’s line. 

If two or more nouns denote separate ownership, the 
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possessive sign is added to each; thus, Klemm’s and 
Wilcoz’s stores (two stores), John’s or Henry’s gloves, 
Mary’s and Alice’s dispositions. 


EXERCISE (21, 
Change the prepositional phrases to possessive modifiers. 


. The poems of Longfellow and Holmes. 

The mother of Blanche and Anna. 

The mills of Washburn and Pillsbury (separate ownership). 
. The mills of Washburn and Pillsbury (joint ownership). 
The administrations of Lincoln and Grant. 

The reign of William and Mary. 

The organs of Mason and Hamlin (joint ownership). 
The compositions of Mary and Alice. 

. The party of Mary and Alice. 

. The farms of Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones. 

. The offices of Brown, Reed, and Company. 
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PROPERTIES OF Nouns AND PRONOUNS. 


202. Grammarians unite in mentioning four “ prop- 
erties,” or qualities of nouns and pronouns, — person, 
number, gender, and case. These all have some con- 
nection with inflection, and we must understand them 
in order to choose correctly between inflected forms of 
words. ‘The number, case, and gender inflections have 
been described. No English noun or pronoun is in- 
flected for person, that is, has different forms to repre- 
sent the speaker, the one spoken to, and the one spoken 
of ; but personal pronouns (J, you, he) show this dis- 
tinction by their form (§ 159), and verbs are inflected 
acoording to the person of their subjects. We say J 
am, and Hews. We say also, I write, and He writes. 
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Parsine or Nouns AND PRONOUNS. 


203. To parse a Word is to give all those character- 
istics of it that have to do with grammar. A lesson in 
parsing nouns and pronouns, then, is a general review 
of all that has been learned about those two classes of 
words. ‘The use or construction of the word is generally 
much the most important part of the parsing. 


OUTLINE For Parsina Nouns AND PRoNouNS. 


(1) Classification. pains 


Number. 
Gender. 
. Case. 


(2) Properties 


Re ee 


(3) Inflection. 


(4) Construction. 


EXERCISE 122, 


Parse the nouns and pronouns. In reciting make a separate 
sentence for each point in the outline. 


MopELs. 
/ made him a sled. 


The word J is a personal pronoun. It is of the first person, 
either masculine or feminine gender, nominative case. Its de- 
clension is: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. I we 
Poss. my, mine our, ours 
Obj. me us 


It is used as the subject of the verb made. 


1 Little time should be given to the complete parsing of words. 
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The word him is a personal pronoun. It is of the third person, 
singular number, masculine gender, objective case. Its declension 
is: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. he they 
Poss. his their, theirs 
Obj. him them 


It is used as the indirect object. 


The word sled is a common noun. It is of the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender, objective case. Its declension 
is: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. and Obj. sled sleds 
Poss. sled’s sleds’ 


1. Oh, tell me, little children, have you seen her — 
The tiny maid from Norway, Nikolina? 
Oh, her eyes are blue as corn-flowers ’mid the corn, 
And her cheeks are rosy red as skies of morn! 


Oh! buy the baby’s blossoms if you meet her, 

And stay with gentle words and looks to greet her; 
She’ll gaze at you and smile and clasp your hand, 
But no word of your speech can understand. 


—CeLia THAXTER. 


2. What plant we in the apple tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide and nest; 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 

— Bryant. 
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3. Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree! 

Of your yellow bark, 0 Birch Tree 1 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

Ia light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow water-lily ! 

— LONGFELLow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ADJECTIVES. 


UsES AND CLASSIFICATION. 


EXERCISE 123. 


Review the uses of adjectives (§ 91), Illustrate each point. 

Show that adjectives may express quality, condition, number, 
quantity, or place, and that they may merely point out. 

Review the ways that nouns and pronouns may be used as adjec- 
tives (§§ 96, 98, 100). Give original illustrations of each use. 


EXERCISE 124. 


Give the construction of the adjectives, and of the nouns and pro- 
nouns used as adjectives. 


1. The bags were very heavy. 
2. Jack’s going away made his mother ill. 


8. Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
For he was hungry and faint 
And surely such a woman 
Was enough to provoke a saint. 


4, A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English-ballad singer’s joy. 


5. They had money enough and all seemed well. 
6. She, being busy, declined the invitation. 
7. She teaches a large Sunday-school class. 
8. A lovely garden full of flowers lay before her. 
9. The tree is near the house. 

192 
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10. The fright drove the man mad. 

11. Virginia was named in honor of Elizabeth, the virgin queen. 
12. Your eyes are like the diamond bright. 

18. I want you to be ready at two o’clock. 


EXERCISE 125. REVIEW. 


Write sentences showing that these elements may be used as 
adjective adjuncts; (1) prepositional phrases, (2) phrases having 
verbals for first words, and (3) clauses. 

Show that adjective clauses may be limiting or purely descrip- 
tive. 


204. Development. 


His youngest sister is in Chicago. 

His brave father went to the war. 
Truthful boys are respected. 

The baby clapped her little hands in glee. 
This book is mine. 

Bring me two books. 


ee Ee et Ee 


Read the first sentence, omitting the adjective youngest. 
Read the second one, omitting the adjective brave. In which . 
case does the omission seem more important ? What is the 
adjective youngest put in for? Is the word brave put in for 
a similar reason ? 

Read the third sentence, omitting the adjective truthful. 
The fourth, omitting the adjective little. What is truthful 
put in for? Is the adjective little put in for a similar 
reason ? 

How are youngest and truthful alike ? 

How do brave and little differ from the others ? 

Is the adjective this in Sentence 5 nearer like brave and 
little or youngest and truthful ? Which pair is two in Sen- 
tence 6 nearer like ? 
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Adjectives used as direct adjuncts, like adjective clauses, 
are divided into two classes — limiting and purely descrip- 
tive.! 


205. A Limiting Adjective is an adjective that is 
needed to make clear.the application of the noun or 
pronoun to which it is added. . 

Some limiting adjectives are descriptive as well as 
limiting, and some are not. 


206. A Purely Descriptive Adjective is an adjective that 
is not needed to make clear the application of the noun 
or pronoun to which it is added; it describes but does 
not limit. 

Purely descriptive adjectives are used largely in 
descriptive writing for the sake of making the pictures 
presented more vivid. 


EXERCISE 126. 


Classify the adjectives that are used as direct adjuncts as limit- 
ing or purely descriptive. In each case read the sentence without 
the adjective before deciding. Give reason for each decision. 


Mop:E .s. 


Famous Hector reached forth to take his boy. 


The adjective famous is purely descriptive. It expresses a qual- 
ity of Hector, but is not needed to show what Hector is meant. 


1 Adjectives are often said to be divided into two classes — limiting and 
descriptive. This classification will not hold, as a very large number of 
descriptive adjectives are also limiting. The classification as limiting and 
purely descriptive is better, but it must be confessed that adjectives some- 
times lie near the border-line. The illustrations given in Exercise 125 do 
not present great difficulty. : 
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The invalid enjoys sunny days. 
The adjective sunny is limiting. It is needed to show what kind 
of days are meant. 


1. Bring me the red book. 
2. The white snow was falling in large flakes, 
3. The old soldier took down his trusty sword. 


Under what circumstances would old be limiting? Under what 
circumstance would trusty? Do you think they were more likely 
to have been used as limiting, or as purely descriptive adjectives? 


4, Five days have passed since the poor boy was injured. 
5. She is feeding the graceful swans. 


6. My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail. 


7. That beautiful woman has a queenly bearing. 
8. Those apples are greenings. 
9. The blue skies of Italy were for once overcast. 
10. The tall giraffe can reach food that the little Shetland pony 
cannot. 
11. The bravest people are often the most modest. 


12. The red pennons of the cardinal flower 
Hung motionless upon their upright staves. 


207. Articles. —The adjective the and a or an are 
called articles. 

The is a weakened form of the adjective that. It is 
called the definite article. (Why?) A or an is called 
the indefinite article. (Why?) Both forms are weak- 
ened forms of the numeral adjective one. Sometimes 
they still have a distinct numerical value; as, Jt cost a 
dollar. Usually they are used more indefinitely. An 
is used before a vowel sound and a before a consonant 
sound. 
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208. Rule. —Do not use a and an after sort of and 
kind of. Say, I like this kind of book, and What sort of 
man is he? instead of I like this kind of a book and 
What sort of a man is he? 


EXERCISE [27. 


If it seems wrong to omit the article, read these sentences te 
yourself until they sound right. 
1. What sort of noun is this? 
2. What sort of apple shall I bring you? 
3. She told me what kind of book to get. 


4. What kind of house do you like? 
5. It was a sort of cottage. 


Write five sentences in each of which you use kind of or 
sort of. 


INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES. 
209. Number.— The adjectives this and that have 
the plural forms these and those. ‘hey are the only 
English adjectives that have two number forms. 


210. Rule.— Do not use the plural forms these and 
those as adjuncts of singular nouns. They are often 
incorrectly used with kind and sort. Say that kind of 
man, not those kind of men. Those kinds of men is cor- 
rect if one wishes to speak of more than one kind. 


EXERCISE (28. 
Read these sentences to yourself until they seem familiar, 


1. I do not understand that kind of person. 
2. This kind of apple keeps well. 
3. These two kinds of apples do well in this state. 
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. This sort of day makes one happy. 

I never saw this kind of flower before. 

This kind of peach ripens early. 

These three sorts of insects do great injury to corn. 
. Did you ever see this sort of beetle before? 


Saas 


Write sentences in which you use this kind of, this sort of, 
that kind of, that sort of, these kinds of, and these 
sorts of. 


211. Inflection to show Degree. — Large, larger, and 
largest are three forms of the adjective large. Many 
adjectives are inflected in a similar way. This inflec- 
tion is to show degree, and these forms are called 
respectively the positive, the comparative, and the 
superlative degree. 

The Positive Degree, or the common form, is used (1) 
when no comparison is implied, (2) when the thing de- 
scribed possesses a less degree of the attribute expressed 
than some other thing with which it is compared. 


. 1. This is a large apple. 
2. This apple is large, but that is larger. 


The Comparative Degree implies a comparison of two 
things. It shows that the thing described possesses a 
greater degree of the attribute than some other thing. 
It ends regularly iner. It is often followed by a clause 
that is joined to it by the subordinate conjunction than. 
This apple is larger than that (is large). 

She has an older sister than Mary (is old). 
This is the larger of the two apples. 


Nortr. — Many people are deceived by the sound of the adjec- 
tive different. Though different is the positive form, the er in it 
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suggests to them the comparative, and they say, This is different 
than that. No clause can be supplied here, and the preposition 
from should be used instead of the subordinate conjunction than: 
This is different from that. 


The Superlative Degree implies a comparison of more 
than two things. It shows that the thing described 
possesses a greater degree of the attribute than any 
of those with which it is compared. It ends in -est. 

This is the largest apple in the basket. 
This is the largest of the four apples. 

Some careful speakers use the superlative form in 
speaking of only two things. The superlative form 
first is often so used. But with most adjectives it is 
better to use the comparative form in a comparison of 
two things. 


212. Substitute for Inflection. — Degree is sometimes 
expressed by the use of more and most, instead of the 
suffixes -er and -est. 

This is the usual method with adjectives of two or 
more syllables. ‘The method to be used, however, de- 
pends upon sound; it is largely a matter of taste. 


213. To Compare an Adjective is to express three de- 
grees of the attribute that it represents. Adjectives 
are compared regularly by the use of the suffixes -e7 and 
-est, or by the use of the adverbs more and most. 


214. Irregular Comparison.— Some adjectives are com- 
pared irregularly. The comparison of the more com- 
mon of these is given below. Their forms should be 
learned. 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
bad 
evil worse worst 
ill 
seed more most 
much) 
far farther farthest 
( ) former first 
ee \ better best 
well | 
Jat later latest 
ane ae Me 
little (quantity) less least 
; nearest 
near nearer 
| next 
An ie oldest 
elder eldest 


215. Adjectives Incapable of Comparison.— Some ad- 
jectives cannot logically be compared, since the attri- 
butes that they express do not exist in different degrees. 


For example, if a line is straight, another cannot be 
straighter; if a thing is perfect, nothing can be more per- 
fect. However, we may use in ordinary conversation such 
convenient expressions as straighter, more perfect, and even, 
perhaps, more vertical, though more nearly straight, more 
nearly perfect, more nearly vertical are better logically. But 
in a mathematical geography class or an arithmetic class 
we are supposed to speak with scientific accuracy and we 
should certainly not say straighter, more circular, more verti- 
cal, or more perpendicular. 
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EXERCISE (29. 


Tell what adjective each word is a form of, and which form of 
the adjective it is. Give the full comparison of each adjective that 
can be compared. Use in each case the method of comparison that 
seems the better to you. 

brightest, intelligent, much, older, sufficient, happy, earnest, best, 
farther, high, worst, generous, different, faultless, least, little, generous, 
inaudible, oldest, evil. 


‘Use each word in a sentence, 


216. To parse an Adjective is to tell 


(1) What it does in expressing the thought of the 
sentence. 

(2) Its construction. 

(3) Its comparison, if it is capable of comparison. 


EXERCISE 130. 
Parse the adjectives in Exercise 124. 


Movets. 

The smallest child was much fatigued. 

1. The word the shows that some particular child is meant 
by the speaker. It is a definite article used as a direct adjunct of 
the noun child. It is not compared. 

2. The word smallest shows what child is meant. It is a 
limiting adjective used as a direct adjunct of the noun child. It 
is compared. 

Positive. small 
Comparative smaller 
Superlative smallest 

3. The adjective fatigued shows the condition of the child. 

It is used as predicate attribute. It is compared. 
Positive fatigued 
Comparative more fatigued 
Superlative most fatigued 


CEA ALE Rave 
VERBS, VERBALS, VERB PHRASES. 
CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


. 217. Verbs are classified as copulative and attributive 
according to the sentence elements that they contain 
(§§ 52, 53). 

They are classified according to meaning as transitive 
and intransitive (§ 54). 

They are classified according to manner of inflection 
as verbs of the old conjugation, or strong verbs, and 
verbs of the new conjugation, or weak verbs. This clas- 
sification will be studied later (§§ 245, 246). 


EXERCISE (3l. 
Review §§ 52, 53, and 54 and illustrate each point. 
Review Exercise 29, 


CLASSIFICATION AND Users oF VERBALS. 

218. Double Nature of the Verbal. — As has been said 
(§ 60), verbals are those forms of verbs that do not 
assert, but have some peculiarities of verbs. In their 
relations to the rest of the sentence, they resemble 
nouns or adjectives. Each verbal, therefore, resembles 
two parts of speech, —a verb and a noun, or a verb and 
an adjective. 

Both nouns and adjectives are used as predicate 
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attributes. Therefore, when a verbal is used as a predi- 
cate attribute, we must see what sort of predicate 
attribute it is in order to see which it resembles, a 
noun or an adjective. If it is a predicate attribute of 
identity or classification, that is, if it represents the 
same thing that the subject does, it is a noun predicate 
attribute; in other cases it is an adjective predicate 
attribute. 
EXERCISE 132. 

Review Exercise 83 and, in addition to the facts called for there, 

tell whether each verbal resembles a noun or an adjective. 


219. Classes of Verbals. — There are three classes of 
verbals, — participles, gerunds, and infinitives. 


220. A Participle is a verbal used as an adjective and 
not having the root form of the verb (§ 59). 

Verbs have two participles, — the present participle, 
ending in ing, and the past participle, which generally 
ends in ed, d, t, en, or n, but which sometimes has no 
suffix. 


221. Uses of Participles. — Participles, like ordinary 
adjectives (§ 91), may be used: (1) as direct adjuncts, 
(2) as predicate attributes (not of identity or classi- 
fication), and (8) as predicate attributes of the object. 


EXERCISE 133. 
‘Describe each participle. 
Movert. 
Clapping its hands for joy, the child laughed loudly. 


The word clapping is a present participle. As an adjective it is 
a direct adjunct of the noun child. It is a form of the verb clap. 
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Like a verb it has an object, the noun hands, and an adverbial 
adjunct, the phrase for joy, which shows the cause of the clapping. 


1. The men, turning their backs upon the stream, plunged 
into the forest once more. 

2. The men were hurrying to and fro. 

3. He owns a house built a century ago. 

4. The policemen kept the crowd moving. 

5. The blast of the horn went echoing sweetly down the forest 


6. Drawing his bow with care, he sped the shaft. 
7. The letter was written Monday. 
8. He being very modest blushed at the praise of his com- 
panions. 
9. The ball thrown with great force struck the window. 
10. I found a watch dropped by some passer-by. 
11. The people going by stopped on hearing the ery for help. 


222. Participles used as direct adjuncts are often, 
if taken with their adjuncts, equivalent to adjective 
clauses; and adjective clauses are often equivalent to 
participles with adjuncts. 


EXERCISE 134. 


Change participles with their adjuncts to adjective clauses and 
adjective clauses to phrases containing participles, 


1. Near the target was a seat bedecked with ribbons. 

2. We were ushered into a beautiful room, which was lighted 
by hundreds of candles. 

3. I had my own little sled, filled with hay and covered with 
reindeer skins. 

4. On a level spot in the centre was a company of odd-looking 
personages playing at ninepins. 

5. Here stood a great oak tree with branches spreading broadly 
around. 
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6. Raleigh fixed his gaze on the queen with a mixture of 
respectful curiosity and ardent admiration, which suited well his 
fine features. , 

7. He climbed up into a hemlock which overhung a brook. 

8. The emperor’s palace was the most magnificent in the whole 
world, made entirely of the finest porcelain. 

9. The children, laughing heartily at their mother’s surprise, 
asked her how she liked their gift. 


223. Participles with Some Adverbial Force. — Partici- 
ples often have some adverbial force in addition to their 
use as adjectives. 


In the sentence, Mary, receiving bad news, went home, 
the words receiving bad news not only show something about 
the girl, but they show the cause of her going home. They 
can be changed to either an adjective or an adverbial clause 
without greatly changing the meaning of the sentence; thus: 


(1) Mary, who received bad news, went home. 
(2) Mary went home because she received bad news. 


EXERCISE [{35. 


Show that each participle except one, with the words connected 
with it, can be changed to either an adjective clause or an adverbial 
clause without greatly changing the meaning. Tell in regard to 
each adverbial clause whether it expresses time, cause, condition, 
or concession. 


1. Wishing to present a worthy gift to her mother, the child 
worked long and faithfully at her task. 

2. Neglected and oppressed, the French people still loved their 
king. 

3. “That was well said, my lord,” said the queen, turning to a 
grave person who sat beside her. 
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4. Surrounded by the enemy, the army was forced to surrender. 

5. A letter written in a spirit of kindness might cause her to 
change her mind. 

6. A letter written in the most hasty fashion would please the 
poor woman. 

7. Passing through a ravine, they came to a hollow surrounded 
by precipices. 

8. Being very angry, the lecturer made an unfortunate speech. 


224, A Gerund is a verbal noun ending in ing. 


It is an accident that the present participle and the 
gerund are now spelled alike. Present participles once 
ended in end, ind, ende, or inde; while the nouns from 
which gerunds came ended in ung. Thus the present parti- 
ciple of the verb learn was leornend, while the noun from 
which the gerund has come was leornung. The two sounded 
similar and came to be pronounced and finally spelled alike. 


EXERCISE (36. 


Describe participles and gerunds. Show that gerunds can be 
used in five noun constructions, 


1. Preparing the meal required but a short time. 
2. Looking keenly among the crowd of archers, the sheriff 
leaned forward. 
. Charcoal burns without making a smoke. 
. His work is repairing fine jewelry. 
. His work, repairing fine jewelry, requires skill. 
He is repairing the jewelry. 
. The mother, being anxious, sent for the doctor. 
The secret of being lovely is being unselfish. 


CO WD OP oo 


9. Standing apart from the childish throng, 
Little Hilda was silent and sad. 
10. We cannot look upon a great man without gaining some- 
thing from him. 
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11. Taking daily exercise strengthens one. 

12. I remember reading the book long ago. 

13. A great wave came rolling toward the boat. 

14. Her mistake was speaking so hastily. 

15. She was speaking to the child. 

16. She lives in a house painted green. 

17. Feeling very secure, I slept soundly. 
_ 18. He that is good at making excuses is seldom good at any: 
thing else. 

19. They ceased firing the heavy guns. 

20. Their mistake, deceiving the poor child, made much trouble. 


EXERCISE (37. 


In Exercise 33 find eleven verbals having the root form (§ 59). 
Give the construction of each. These verbals are called infinitives. 


225. An Infinitive is the root form of a verb used 
as a verbal. It is generally used in some noun con- 
struction. 


226. The Word 7o and the Infinitive. — The infinitive 
is often preceded by to. But this word is not used 
alike in all cases where it precedes an infinitive. Occa- 
sionally it is a true preposition, or relation word, mak- 
ing with the infinitive a prepositional phrase; but 
usually it is merely a mark, or “sign,” of the infini- 
tive. Let us examine its use in these sentences. 


He worked to siéceed. 

He expected to succeed. 

He ought to help the child. 

To see is to believe. 

I shall be sure to see you. 

Water to drink should be pure. 

She promises everything eacept to forget the matter. 


TQ oR ON 
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In the first, to succeed shows the purpose of working and 
is an adverbial phrase added to the verb worked.’ To isa 
preposition, used like for in the sentence, He worked for 
success, and the infinitive succeed is the object of the prepo- 
sition fo, just as success is the object of for. 

In the sentence, He expected to succeed, expected is a tran- 
sitive verb. To succeed is its object, just as the noun success 
is the object in He expected success. No relation word is 
needed to connect the object to a verb and here fe is not a 
preposition. It has no use in the sentence except to serve 
as a mark or “sign” of the infinitive. English-speaking 
people of a thousand years ago would have left out to in 
this sentence, although they would have used it in He 
worked to succeed. 


Notre. — The infinitive some thousand years ago had the end- 
ing an which served as its “ sign ” just as en now serves as the sign 
of many past participles. At that time to was not used with the 
infinitive unless it was needed as a preposition. Finally people 
came to drop the ending an. Then, feeling the need of a new 
“sign,” they began to use to frequently when it was not needed as 
a preposition as well as when it was. In these cases it is a “sign 
of the infinitive.” 


Tn the third sentence ought is a transitive verb and to help 
is its object. Jo is merely the sign of the infinitive. Our 
forefathers would have left it out just as we still do in the 
equivalent sentence, He should help the child. 

In the fourth sentence, to see is the subject and to believe 
is the predicate attribute of identity. No prepositions are 
needed and to is merely the sign of the infinitives. 

In the fifth sentence, to see you is an adverbial phrase 
added to the adjective sure. To is a preposition, just as of 
is in I shall be sure of seeing you ; and the infinitive see is 
the object of to, just as the gerund seeing is the object of of. 
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The sixth sentence is equivalent to Water for drinking 
should be pure; and the infinitive drink is the object of the 
preposition to, just as the gerund drinking is the object of 
the preposition for. 

In the seventh sentence, except to forget the matter is a 
prepositional phrase added to the noun everything. Hxcept 
is a preposition, and to forget is its object, to being the sign 
of the infinitive forget. 


EXERCISE 138. 


Find four infinitives not preceded by to, six preceded by the 
preposition to, and nine preceded by to used merely as a sign of 
the infinitive. 


Show that when the to preceding an infinitive is a preposition, 
making a part of an adjective or adverbial phrase, this phrase can 
often be changed to another prepositional phrase with a gerund 
or a noun for the principal word. 


Show that the infinitive may be used in five noun constructions. 


1. To lie about the matter never entered her mind. 

2. The little birds soon learned to fly. 

3. The troops were sent to defend the bridge. 

4. You need not finish the work. 

5. My business for the present was to protect myself from the 


6. Houses to rent are scarce. 

7. She should acknowledge.her fault. 

8. It is hard to ignore ridicule. 

9. You dare not mention the matter to her. 
10. There is no need to go. 
1l. The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 
12. I was sorry to hear the news. 
13. She has not enough courage to ignore criticism. 
14. She asked for nothing but to receive justice. 
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15. You must control yourself. 

16. She has gone to Chicago to hear a great singer. 

17. It is useless to argue with the man of many legions. 
18. To help others is to help one’s self. 


227. Noun Uses of the Infinitive. —The infinitive 
may be used as subject, predicate attribute of identity, 
object, object of preposition, and appositive. 


228. Adjective Uses of the Infinitive. — The infinitive 
was used only in noun constructions in early English ; 
but in some of its present uses it resembles the adjec- 
tive. 


1. It is used as a predicate attribute not expressing 
the same thing as the subject; thus : — 


The lecture is to begin at eight o’clock. 
You will soon forget the matter. 


In these cases it is a part of a verb phrase. 


2. It is used as a predicate attribute of the object ; 


thus, — 
She made the child work. 


3. It may be used in a sort of phrase known as the 
infinitive with a subject. Such a phrase contains a noun 
or a pronoun with an infinitive joined to it in sucha | 
way that the two taken together are the object of a 
verb, verb phrase, verbal, or preposition. The phrase 
is generally the equivalent of a noun clause. 


In the sentence, I expect you to succeed, neither you nor 
succeed by itself can serve as the object of expect. What I 
expect is you to succeed. The entire phrase is used as 
object. It is made up of the infinitive succeed, its sign to, 
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and its subject you. The phrase is equivalent to the noun 
clause that you will succeed. 


The infinitive with a subject must not be confused 
with an infinitive joined to a noun or pronoun by the 
preposition to. Compare these sentences: — 


Ihave an apple to give away. 
I wish the package to go soon. 


In the first, the object of have is the noun apple. The 
infinitive give is the object of the preposition to, and to give 
away is an adjective phrase adjunct of the noun apple. It 
is equivalent to the phrase, for giving away. 

In the second, no one word can be used as the object of 
the verb. The entire phrase, consisting of the infinitive go, 
its sign to, its subject package, and the adverb soon, is the 
object. This phrase can be changed to a noun clause, that 
the package should go soon. 


EXERCISE 139. 


Find six infinitives with subjects, two infinitives used as predi- 
cate attributes of the object, two used as predicate attributes in 
verb phrases, and two used as object of the preposition to. Change 
the infinitives with subjects to noun clauses whenever possible, 


1. She declared the report to be false. 

2. She made the baby cry. 

3. She did not permit the matter to drop. 
4. You have no time to waste. 

5. She waited for the storm to stop. 

6. It is going to storm. 

7. She had the child repair the damage. 
8. I felt the house shake. 

9. Have you thought of a question to debate? 
0. I believe you to be sincere. 

1. I saw the child fall. 


a 
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EXERCISE 140. 


Give the construction of each infinitive. 


es 
SLE HN ATP wy 


. She promised to help me. 
. She does nothing except study. 
. A thirsty stag came to the spring to drink. 


I have known him to lie. 

It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions of hope. 
Readiness to see good in others makes friends. 

Your first duty is to speak the truth. 


. I dared not turn back. 

. Folks would laugh to see a cinder-maid at a court ball. 
. She wishes me to tell you the story. 

IDG 
. Make him help me. 

. She seems to try. 

. Lam ready to go. 

.. I heard the tree fall. 

. You are old enough to work. 

. I expect to enjoy the concert. 

. I expect you to enjoy the concert. 


To be cheerful is to be a benefactor to society. 


Construction of Verbals. 


I. PaRvricIr.Es. 
1. Direct adjective adjunct. 
2. Predicate attribute. 
3. Predicate attribute of the object. 


II. Grerunps. 

Subject. 

Predicate attribute of identity. 
Object. 

Object of preposition. 
Appositive. 


Gor & tS 
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III. Inrrinirives. 
1. Noun Uses. 
Subject. 
Predicate attribute of identity. 
Object. 
Object of preposition. 
Appositive. 
2. Adjective Uses. 
a. Predicate attribute (not of identity). 
b. Predicate attribute of the object. 


c. With a subject, in some objective con- 
struction. 


gs Re 8 


EXERCISE (41. 
Write sentences to illustrate the uses of verbals as given in § 229, 


EXERCISE (42. 
Describe all verbals not found in verb phrases. 


1. Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

2. To describe the effect of her words would be impossible. 
. She is trying to be useful. 
. Finishing the work required much patience. 
Her greatest pleasure is making others happy. 
He sent messages to proclaim this grand shooting-match. 
. Will Scarlet laughed loudly, clapping his hands for pure 


NID OU Oo 


joy: 
8. Without speaking to any one, he sat down upon a distant 
bexch. 
9. It makes his heart rejoice. 
10. I felt your act to be a mistake. 
11. What is the use or need 


To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 
Eating his head off in my stable here? 
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12. She takes much pride in being punctual. 


13. They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar. 


14. This is her highest wish, to help the helpless. 

15. Then the sheriff leaned forward, looking keenly among the 
press of archers to see if Robin Hood was among them. 

16. Her ambition is to win the respect of her opponents. 

17. It was a beautiful room, lighted by hundreds of candles. 

18. Seated upon a mossy couch was a man all dressed in scarlet. 

19. I hope to hear good news. ° ° 

20. The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil another. 

21. Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, Bruce 
attempted to force his way into Lorne. 

22. I remember reading the book. 

23. I need not tell you how rude it is not to give attention to 
people who speak to you. 

24. Your suggestion has kept me thinking. 

25. To be content is to be friends with one’s self. 

26. I had my regular work of taking care of the garden. 

27. Are you ready to go? 


28. Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy and delight to save. 


29. He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

30. Endicott and his followers often knelt down to drink here, 
dipping their long beards into the spring. 

31. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to | 
retire from the conflict. 

32. A ship laden with goods belonging to the merchant was lost. 

33. His greatest pleasure is doing generous deeds. 

34. Finding that his wish grew upon him, he began making 
secret preparations for a journey. 

35. She kept me reading all day. 


86. Poor old soul! my sides were shaking in the midst of all 
my quaking, 
To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to roar. 
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INFLECTION OF VERBS. 


230. Development. — Assert the present happiness of 
Mary. Assert her past happiness. What verb did you 
use forms of ? 

Assert her future happiness. What did you use instead 
of a verb? 

_ Assert praising of yourself as a present act, using a form 
of the verb praise only. Assert it as a past act, using a 
form of the verb praise only. Assert it as a future act. 
What did you use instead of a verb ? 


231. Tense. —Verbs are inflected to show present and 
past time. For this reason they are said to have two 
tenses. Future time is generally shown by the use of 
a verb phrase which has shall for the first word when 
its subject is in the first person and will for the first 
word in other cases.! 


Present Tense. The verb forms that usually express 
present time are said to be in the present tense. 


These forms sometimes show all time; thus, The earth 
is a sphere. 

Occasionally these forms are used in expressing future 
time; thus, Mr. Bryan speaks at eight o’clock in the court- 
house. Here the time is made clear by the phrase at eight 
o’clock. 


1 English verbs are very slightly inflected. No English verb has more 
than two forms to show differences of time. Latin verbs, on the contrary, 
have forms to sbow future time as well as present and past time. They 
have also forms to show complex ideas of time such as we show by such 
phrases as have been, has been, and shall or will have been. Latin verbs, 
therefore, have six tenses. English verb phrases that correspond to Latin 
verb forms are treated in §§ 252-262. 
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Past Tense. The forms that usually express past 
time are said to be in the past tense. 


In the subjunctive mode, as will be seen later (§ 240), 
these forms sometimes show present time. 


232. Development. — Assert the present happiness of 
yourself. Assert the present happiness of yourself and 
some one else. What verb did you use forms of? 

Assert praising as a present act of Mary, using only a 
form of the verb praise. Assert it as a present act of Mary 
and Anna, using only a form of the same verb. Compare 
the verb forms used. 

Assert praising as a past act of yourself, using only a 
form of the verb praise. Assert it as a past act of yourself 
and others, using only a form of the verb praise. You see 
that the same form of the verb is used in both eases. 


233. Number. — Verbs are sometimes inflected to 
show whether the subject represents one or more than 
one. For this reason verbs are said to have two 
numbers. 


Singular Number. Verbs whose subjects represent 
but one are said to be in the singular number. 


Plural Number. Verbs whose subjects represent 
more than one are said to be in the plural number. 
In some cases singular and plural forms are alike. 


234. Development. — Assert your present happiness. 
Assert to some one else his present happiness. Assert 
Mary’s present happiness. What verb did you use forms 
of? How many different forms did you use? 

Assert praising as a present act of yourself, using a form 
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of the verb praise only. Assert it to some one else as his 
present act. Assert it of Mary. How many forms of 
praise did you use? 

Assert praising as a past act of yourself, using a form of 
the verb praise only. Assert it to some one else as his past 
act. Assert it as a past act of Mary. How do the verb 
forms compare ? 


235. Person. — Verbs are sometimes inflected to show 
whether the subject represents the speaker, the one 
spoken to, or the one spoken of. For this reason verbs 
are said to have three persons. 


The First Person. A verb whose subject represents 
the speaker is said to be in the first person. I am happy. 


The Second Person. A verb whose subject represents 
the one spoken to is said to-be in the second person. 
You are happy. 


The Third Person. A verb whose subject represents 
the one spoken of is said to be in the third person. He 
is happy. 

EXERCISE 143. 
_ Copy this table, filling the blank in the sentences with the proper 
forms of the verb be. Notice carefully the requirements, The first 


verb, for example, is to be in the present tense, singular number, and 


first person, 
PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR NUMBER. PLURAL NUMBER. 
First Person. ni happy. We —— happy. 
Second Person. You —— happy. You —— happy. 

Thou —— happy. Ye —— happy. 


Third Person. He —— happy. They —— happy. 
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Past TENSE. 


First Person. I happy. We happy. 

Second Person. You happy. You happy. 
Thou happy. Ye happy. 

Third Person. We —— happy. They happy. 


Now underline the verbs in the table. They form a part of the 
conjugation of the verb be. Compare your table with the corre- 
sponding part of the conjugation on page 285. 


236. The Conjugation of a Verb includes a regular 
arrangement of all of its forms. (For complete defini- 
tion, see § 259.) 

EXERCISE 144, 
Copy this table, filling blanks with proper forms of the verb 


praise. The singular form with the subject thou is praisest in 
the present tense, and praisedst in the past tense. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR NUMBER. PLURAL NUMBER. 
First Person. I ——. We —. 
Second Person. You ; Von 
Thou ——. Ye ; 
Third Person. He - They 3 
Past TENSE. 
First Person. I We 
Second Person. You : You . 
Thou Z Ye : 
Third Person. We - They ——. 


Underline the verbs. They form a part of the conjugation of the 
verb praise. 
EXERCISE 145. 


Write as much of the conjugation of the verbs play, write, 
and sing as you have already written of the verbs be and praise. 
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237. Development. 


1. You are wise. 
2. If you were wise, you would not do so, 
3. If you be wise, you do not show it. 
4, Be wise. 
Of what verb is each italicized word a form ? 
What time is expressed by each verb ? 
In what number is the subject of each ? 
In what person is each subject ? 


Since the different forms are not used here to show a dif- 
ference in time or in the number or person of the subject, it 
must be that verbs are inflected for a fourth purpose. Let 
us see what it is. 

Why did the speaker use different forms of the verb? 
If you think carefully, you will see that in the first case he 
knew that the person addressed was wise; in the second, 
he believed that the person was not wise; in the third, he 
didn’t know whether he was wise or not; and in the fourth, 
he either commanded or entreated him to be wise. In other 
words, different forms of the verb be are used to show differ- 
ent states or attitudes of the speaker’s mind towards some- 
body’s being wise. 

1. Thy kingdom comes. 
2. Thy kingdom come. 


What attitude of the speaker’s mind is shown by the verb 
in the first sentence? By the verb in the second ? 


238. Mode. — Verbs are sometimes inflected to show 
the attitude of the speaker’s mind; or, as was said long 
ago, to show the mode or manner of the assertion. For 
this reason verbs are said to have mode. There are said 
to be three modes. 


\ 
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The Indicative Mode. Verbs used to show certainty 
in the mind of the speaker are in the indicative 
mode. 


The Imperative Mode. Verbs used to express a com- 
mand or an entreaty are in the imperative mode. 

It is apparent that verbs in the imperative mode must 
be in the second person and present tense. They are 
used in imperative sentences, and their subjects are 
generally omitted. . 


The Subjunctive Mode. Verbs used to show uncer- 
tainty or disbelief in the mind of the speaker are said 
to be in the subjunctive mode. ‘The subjunctive mode 
does not represent a thing as really true, but as merely 
thought of by the speaker. 


239. Chief Uses of the Subjunctive.—In general, as 
has been said, the subjunctive expresses uncertainty or 
disbelief in the mind of the speaker. Some of the most 
common uses are described more fully below. It will be 
helpful to substitute the corresponding indicative for 
each subjunctive. Sometimes the meaning will be 
changed and sometimes not. 

1. To express a supposition contrary to the fact in 
adverbial clauses of condition. (disbelief. 

a. If it were a pleasant day, I would go. 

(Jf means something like suppose. What is supposed ? 
Is it a pleasant day ?) 

b. If he were well, he would help us. 


2. To express something as a mere supposition and 
generally as very unlikely, in adverbial clauses of 
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condition and in various other kinds of clauses. Cun- 
certainty.) 


a. If I were to promise, I should repent it.’ 
b. If you be the rightful owner, you can prove your claim 
to the property. 
c. If she repent, she will be forgiven. 
-d. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 


8. To express a wish, which may be contrary to the 
fact as in d below. 

a. Thy will be done. 

b. Long life be thine. 

e. Thy kingdom come. 

d. I wish she were here.? 


a 


In indirect questions used as noun clauses. 


I wondered whether he were in earnest. 
b. Tell me if he be dead. 


S 


240. Subjunctive Forms. — The verb be has but two 
subjunctive forms, be and were. Both of these are 
used with either singular or plural subjects and with 
subjects of the first, second, or third person. Be is 
called the present form, although it often expresses 
future time; and were is called the past form, although 
it often expresses present time, and occasionally future 
time. 


1Jt must not be thought that all conditional clauses require the sub- 
junctive, or that if is a “sign”’ of this mode. 

2 It must not be thought that the verb wish is in the subjunctive mode 
in such sentences as I wish to see you. Here it is wishing that is asserted 
and the speaker is certain that he wishes. The verb is therefore indicative. 
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No verb but be has a modern subjunctive form differ- 
ing from the corresponding indicative form except in 
the third person, singular number, and present tense. 
Here the indicative ends in s (He praises ; He has), and 
the subjunctive does not Cf he praise, If he have). 


EXERCISE (46. 


Learn the conjugation of the verb be in the present and past 
tenses, indicative and subjunctive modes. The full conjugation is 
given on pages 285-287, 


EXERCISE (47. 

Select the subjunctive forms. Verbs in verb phrases need not be 
considered. Explain as clearly as you can the use of each subjunc- 
tive. It will be a help to substitute corresponding indicatives for 
subjunctives. 

Find illustrations of the fact that the present subjunctive may 
be used in showing future time, and the past subjunctive in show- 
ing present time. 


1. If I were you, I should go. 
2. Long live the king. 
8. But if the lad still live and come back home, think you 
you can forgive him? 
4, He talked as if he were the only person interested in the 
matter. 
5. Were he to break his promise, he would regret it. 
6. O, that he were truthful. 
7. Were it a summer day I should consider myself quite fit 
for labor out of doors. — 
8. God give us grace to live as Bradley died. 
9. It almost seemed as if I were at work in the sky itself. 
10. The teacher asked if Mary were ill. 
11. Were it a mere farming town this would not be so. 
12. Then heaven tries the earth [to see] if it be in tune. 
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13. Thy deeds be upon thine own head. 
14. The vaulted ceilings are painted, causing them to glow as 
if the sky were opened. 
15. The Lord make his face shine on thee. 
16. If he were older, he would not be so confident. 
17. It is proposed that the two theatres be incorporated into 
one company. 
18. Were you to drop a stone down the old chute, it would 
never rest until it hopped upon the old toll-house shingles. 
19. I will go to-morrow though it rain pitchforks. 
20. If she were there, she should have spoken to me. 
21. If there be any excuse for your conduct, I will listen to it. 
22. God knoweth if he be living now. 
23. If this be I, as I hope it to be, 
I’ve a little dog at home and he’ll know me. 


24. Were I the king he should not suffer so. 


241. Substitutes for Subjunctive Forms of Verbs. — 

(1) Verb phrases are often used instead of subjunc- 
tive forms of verbs to show uncertainty or disbelief. 

We may say, for example, Though he should slay me, yet 
will I trust in him, instead of Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust him; or May thy will be done instead of Thy will 
be done. Such sentences as “She may be sick” are common. 


(2) Modal adverbs are used with indicative verbs 
to show doubt or disbelief; thus, 

He is, perhaps, honest. Heé is not honest. 

(3) Many people use indicative forms of verbs instead 


of subjunctive forms, even when they wish to express 
uncertainty or disbelief. 


They say, for example, If I was you instead of If I were 
you, though careful speakers use the other form. 
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242. Is the Subjunctive going out of Use ?— Because of 
the common use of these substitutes, and because many 
early subjunctive forms have been lost, it is frequently 
said that the subjunctive mode is going out of use. 
There is no doubt that verb phrases have come very 
largely to take the place of subjunctive forms during 
the last few centuries; but there are cases when neither 
these nor modal adverbs are equivalent to subjunctive 
forms. In these cases we must still use subjunctive 
forms or else use indicative forms and so fail to make 
a nice distinction in meaning. It seems to be the 
present tendency among the best writers and speakers 
to make a considerable use of the subjunctive forms 
that remain to us. 


243. The Properties of Verbs. — Mode, tense, person, 
and number are peculiarities of verbs that have some 
connection with inflection. They are called the prop- 
erties of verbs. 


244. The Principal Parts of Verbs are the forms that 
must be known in order to make up the whole conju- 
gation. 

They are: (1) the present tense, or the root form; 
(2) the past tense; and (8) the past participle. The 
principal parts of the verb speak are (1) speak, (2) spoke, 
(3) spoken; of praise are (1) praise, (2) praised, 
(8) praised. 


¢ 


A foreigner learning the English language could write the 
conjugation of any regular verb if he knew the principal 
parts of the verb and the rules for making the other forms, 
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EXERCISE (48. 

From which of the principal parts of the verb praise is the third 
person, singular number, present tense form made? How is it made 
from the root form ? 

From which of the principal parts is the present participle made? 
The gerund? How are these verbals made? 

- From which of the principal parts is the ancient form in the 
second person, singular number, and past tense formed? How is it 
formed ? 

How many imperative forms are there? Compare this form with 
one of the principal parts. 


EXERCISE 149. 

Write the principal parts of these verbs: play, give, slay, 
ride, drop, ring, dig, mean, photograph, eat. (The past 
participle form may be used in a verb phrase with have; for 
example, have played, have given.) 


Try to put these verbs into two groups according to the way they 
form their principal parts. 


245. Verbs of the New Conjugation, or Weak Verbs, 
are verbs that form their past tense and past participle 
by the addition of ed, d, or t. 


246. Verbs of the Old Conjugation, or Strong Verbs, 
have the following peculiarities : — 


(1) They form their past tense by changing the 
vowel of the root form. 


(2) Their past participles, if these have a suffix, end 
in en or n. 


(8) The chief vowel of the past participle may be 
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the same as that of the root form, or as that of the past 
tense, or different from either. 
The list of strong verbs is given on pages 279-281. 


EXERCISE 150. 


Classify the verbs studied in Exercise 149 as verbs of the new 
and of the old conjugation. Find among the old-conjugation verbs 
an illustration of each peculiarity mentioned in § 246, 


247. Why called Old and New Conjugation Verbs. — 
All the verbs that have come into our language for 
many centuries are new-conjugation verbs. Give the 
principal parts of some very recent verbs ; for example, 
telephone, electrocute. 

The old-conjugation verbs are not numerous and 
they are all very ancient. Examine the lst given on 
pages 279-281, and notice that they are all short and 
are such as people living a very simple life would use. 
Our primitive forefathers used them. 

The verb do is a very old verb, and the verb skidoo is 
too recent to be reputable. Give the principal parts of 
each. 


248. Irregular Verbs are verbs that do not come reg- 
ularly under the definitions of either old or new con- 
jugation verbs. 


249. The Chief Irregular Verbs. — The verb be is a 
very irregular verb of the old conjugation. Its forms 
are from three different roots. Be, being, and been are 
from one; was and were from another; and am, is, and 
are from another. ‘The verb de has more forms than 
any other English verb. 
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Must has but the one form. 

May, can, and shail have but one other form each, 
might, could, and should. 

Will is occasionally conjugated like a new-conjuga- 
tion verb, but it has also a very common form, would. 

Ge has for its principal parts, go, went, and gone. 
They are from two roots. The old past-tense form has 
been lost, and went, a form of the verb wend, has been 
substituted. 

Many verbs of the new conjugation are so irregular 
that they might easily be mistaken for verbs of the old 
conjugation. The verbs sell, teach, and buy, for ex- 
ample, have apparently peculiarities of both classes of 
verbs. In cases of doubt the lists on pages 279-284 
must be consulted. All of the old-conjugation verbs 
are given in one list, and all of the irregular verbs of 
the new conjugation in the other. 


EXERCISE I5I. 
Give the principal parts of these verbs. Olassify them as verbs 
of the old or the new conjugation: drop, ring, annoy, talk, 
fall, Keep, put, catch. 


EXERCISE 152. 


Conjugate these verbs, in the indicative mode, present and past 
tenses: Degin, attack, drown, light, take. 


EXERCISE [53. 

Learn the principal parts of the verbs given below and use each 
form correctly in a sentence. Remember that past participles may 
be used in verb phrases, but past-tense forms must be used as verbs. 
knit, steal, fly, flow, flee, choose, dare, write, learn, 
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throw, see, speak, come, take, go, cut, lead, break, do, 
ride, run, begin. 
Which belong to the new and which to the old conjugation? 


EXERCISE 1[54. 
Fill blanks with the correct forms of verbs in parentheses. 


1. Such excitement was never 


before. (see.) 


2. He has to school. He an hour ago. (go.) 
3. Have you —— your composition? I it yesterday. 
(write.) 


4. Her composition was carefully (write.) 

5. .Has she ? Yes, she yesterday. (come.) 
6. She has —— her doll. (break.) 
7 
8 


. The dish was yesterday. (break.) 
. Has she the work carefully? Yes, she 
great care. (do.) 


it with 


9. He has away. (ride.) 
10. He away yesterday. (run.) 
il, an oriole yesterday. (see.) 


12. She has often of the matter. (speak.) 
13. The tramp has agun. (steal.) 

14. She to speak too soon. (begin.) 

15. She the work well. (do.) 

16. The boy has his knife. (break.) 

17. Have you her? (see.) 

18. I have often her. (see.) 

1 E her yesterday. (see.) 


EXERCISE (55. 


Learn the principal parts of the intransitive verbs sit, lie, and 
rise, and of the transitive verbs set, lay, and raise, 


Which verbs belong to the new conjugation? Which 
to the old? The transitive verbs are sometimes called 
causative verbs. Can you see why? Use the principal 
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parts of these verbs and also their present participle 
in sentences. In some of your sentences use parti- 
ciples in verb phrases, and in others use them as direct 
adjuncts. 


EXERCISE 156, 


Fill each blank in the following sentences with a form of sit 
or set. 


ar the lamp on the table. 
2. Then she down to rest. 
3. I have here a long time. 
4. Please still. 
5. I will the cup here. 
6. She often down to rest. 
7. She often the breakfast table at night. 
8. I have the pail by the door. It is still there. 
9. Just down a minute. 
10. She —— the chair against the wall. 


EXERCISE (57. 


Fill each blank in the following sentences with a form of lie 
or lay. 


Deep shadows now on the grass. 
The child on the bed an hour. 
the bundle here. 

Iam sure I the bundle there. 

I have your books on the shelf. 
still. 

I have still a long time. 

. He came in and his books on a chair. 
He down every afternoon. 

They are still there. 

. The land well. 

. Iwill down to rest. 


WDE SS HN ATP ey 


He 
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EXERCISE 158. 
Fill the blanks with forms of rise or raise. 


al the window. 

2. The sun at six o’clock. 

3 at once. 

4 his hand when the noise began. 

5. The bread slowly to-day. 

6. Don’t so abruptly. 

7. The wind has since the sun went down. 
8 

9 

0 


= He 


. The price of corn has recently. 
himself in bed. 
early today. 


. The sick man 
. I want the bread to 


poe 


EXERCISE 1{59. 


Fill the blanks in these sentences with correct forms of the verbs 
used in the last three exercises. After you are sure you have every 
one correct, read the list of sentences aloud several times. 


1. I found the book —— on the grass last night and I believe 
it had there for days. 

2. We were under the trees. 

3. She her work on the table and —— down to rest for a 


few minutes. 

4, Have you ever 
pine branches ? 

5. Where is it —— ? Where you 

6. The hen had been a week. 
7. Has he any money by? 
8 
9 


on pine needles and looked up through 


it yesterday. 


. Was the baby still? 

. Show me how the land —-. 
10. The price of wheat 
11. The river has 
12. We have 
13. Wages have 
14. Has she 


five cents a bushel last week. 
five inches to-day. 

a good crop this year. 

this fall. 

down? 
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250. The Parsing of a Verb should include the follow- 
ing points: — 
I. CLASsIFICATION. 


1. Copulative or attribute. 
2. If attributive, transitive or intransitive. 
3. Strong or weak. Principal parts. 


II. Proverrtes. 


1. Mode. If subjunctive, give special reason 
for the use of the form. 


2. Tense. Note any difference between tense 
form and time meaning. 


3. Person. ; 
4. Number. 


III. Synrax. Give subject.’ 


EXERCISE 1!60, 


Parse the verbs in the following sentences, omitting those that 
are in verb phrases. 


1. Once upon a time there lived a king and queen who sorely 
grieved that they had no child. 

2. The master took the box of pearls and jewels with him on 
shore, and went straight to the merchant’s house. 

3. I would I were wiser. 

4. There is a small crop of apples this year. 

5. This fable teaches that misfortunes sometimes show which 
of our friends are true friends. 

6. The child became uneasy. 

7. With a summons sonorous sounded the bell from its tower. 

8. If evil befall you, look to me for help. 

9. God grant you may dwell there ever as faithful subjects. 
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10. Far in the west there lies a desert land, where the 
mountains lift through perpetual] snows their lofty and luminous 
summits. 

11. If you were here, you would understand the difficulty. 

12. The sea grows rough. 

13. To thine own self be true. 


14. The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year. 


EXERCISE ({6|. 

Parse the verbs in this passage. 

“ What is the Law of the Jungle? Strike first and then give 
tongue. By thy very carelessness they know that thou art a man. 
But be wise. Go thou down quickly to the men’s huts in the 
valley, and take some of the Red Flower which they grow there.” 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature in the 
jungles will call fire by its proper name. Every beast lives in 
deadly fear of it and invents a hundred ways of describing it. 

— Kreiine, The Jungle Book. 


Toe Most Common VERB PHRASES. 


EXERCISE 162. 
Review §§ 62-66 and illustrate each point. Review Exercise 34. 


251. Necessity of Verb Phrases. — As has been said, 
Latin verbs have more than a hundred forms to indi- 
cate difference of mode, tense, and character of the 
subject. We English-speaking people make up for 
our lack of verb forms by a large number of verb 
phrases. Most of these phrases are equivalent to Latin 
verbs. 


252. Verb Forms found in Verb Phrases. — A study of 
the history of verb phrases shows that the first word 
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was originally a verb and each of the others a present 
participle, a past participle, or an infinitive. Gerunds 
are not found in verb phrases. Remembering these 
facts, we can name each form in a verb phrase; but 
generally we cannot tell the exact construction of 
each. 


Norr. — Idiomatic Nature of Verb Phrases. — The simple 
verb phrases of early English can be analyzed; that is, the con- 
struction of each word can be shown. Illustrations: (1) In the 
sentence, The boy is writing, is writing is a verb phrase made up of 
the copulative verb is and the present participle writing. ‘The 
participle is an indirect adjective adjunct of the noun boy. It can 
be used as a direct adjunct; thus, The boy writing by the window is 
John. (2) In the sentence, The book was written by Mr. Brown, the 
verb phrase was written is made up of the copulative verb was and 
the past participle written, which is used as an indirect adjunct of 
the noun book. The participle can be used as a direct adjunct; 
thus, The book written by Mr. Brown was interesting. 

But the phrases that have grown up in the last thousand years 
are idiomatic; that is, the exact construction of each word cannot 
be shown. Illustrations: (1) Mary has written the letter. We can 
see that has is the asserting word and that written shows what 
action Mary has performed and is the predicate attribute. We 
can see also that written is a past participle in form. But we can 
hardly call it an indirect adjunct of the noun Mary. It cannot be 
used as a direct adjunct of that word; Mary written means noth- 
ing. (2) The meaning of the very recent phrase, may have been 
running, taken as a whole is clear; but we cannot analyze it. We 
can see from their forms that may is a verb, have an infinitive, been 
a past participle, and running a present participle; but we cannot 
show how the infinitive have is used as a noun or the participle been 
as an adjective. 

Because most verb phrases are idiomatic, we do not try to 
analyze them. We name each word from its form and give the 
uses of the phrases as wholes. 
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TrensE PHRASES. 
253. Development. 


1. I shall be anxious. 4. I shall praise. 
2. You will be anxious. 5. You will praise. 
3. He will be anxious. 6. He will praise. 


Select the verb phrases. Classify each as copulative or 
attributive. What time is expressed by each? What is 
the verb in each? (§ 252.) Under what circumstances is 
the verb shall used? The verb will ? What kind of verbal 
is be 2 How do you know this? What kind of verbal is 
praise? 


254. Future Phrases may be copulative or attributive. 
When the phrase consists of but two words, the first 
word is either the verb shal/ or will and the second word 
is an infinitive. The verb shall is used in the first per- 
son and will in the second and third persons. (Longer 
future phrases will be studied later.) 


255. Development. 


1. I praised. 
2. I had praised. 
~ 3. Thave praised. 

What time does the verb praised express? The verb 
phrase had praised ? The verb phrase have praised? Try 
to see why we need three ways of asserting the act of prais- 
ing as in past time; that is, try to see under what different 
circumstances you should use these three different sentences. 


1. JI shall praise. 
2. I shall have praised. 


i} 
What time does each verb phrase express ? 
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Under what circumstances should you use one phrase and 
under what different circumstances should you use the other ? 


The phrases had praised, have praised, and shall have 
praised are called perfect phrases. Can you see why? Are 
they copulative or attributive ? 

He was anxious. 

He had been anxious. 

He has been anxious. 

He will be anxious. 

He will have been anxious. 


OO a. re 


Classify each verb phrase as copulative or attributive. 
Tell what time is expressed by each. Compare the first 
three. The last two. The phrases had been, has been, and 
will have been are called perfect phrases. Why? Which 
might be called present perfect? Which past perfect ? 
Which future perfect ? 


256. Perfect Phrases show that an act is completed 
or “perfect,” or that a condition is past at some time 
named in the sentence, or suggested by it. They may 
be copulative or attributive. 


Present perfect phrases show that an act is complete 
or a condition is past, but suggest that the act or con- 
dition has some importance at the present time; as, 

She works cheerfully because I have praised her. 
She cannot come because she has been sick. 


Past perfect phrases show that an act is completed or 
a condition past at some past time named or suggested; 
as, 
I had praised her before I learned of her fault. 
He had been anxious before he received the letter. 
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Future perfect phrases represent an act as completed 
or a condition as past at some future time named or 
suggested ; as, 

I shall have praised her act to others before I see her. 

He will have been anxious for a long time about the fate 
of his family before he can receive news from the earth- 
quake district. 


257. Verb Forms found in Perfect Phrases. — The last 
word of each perfect phrase is a past participle. Each 
phrase contains a form of the verb have, and each 
future perfect phrase! contains either shall or will. 


258. Summary: Six Tenses.—By the use of verbs 
and verb phrases we can express at least six different 
ideas in regard to time; thus, J praise, I praised, I shall 
praise, I have praised, I had praised, and I shall have 
praised. 

For this reason we say that English verbs and verb 
phrases have six tenses — present, past, future, present 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. Verbs, as 
has been seen, have but two, present and past. 


_ 10Our modern idiomatic perfect phrases have grown out of expressions 
which could be analyzed. In very early English such expressions as this 
were used: I have the work finished, meaning, I have the work, which is 
jinished. Have was a transitive verb expressing possession, work was its 
object, and finished a participle added to the noun work, to show that 
somebody, not necessarily the speaker, had finished the work. Compare 
this sentence with the later sentence developed from it, J have finished the 
work. Have, you see, has come to be a copulative verb; the participle 
Jinished has become the predicate attribute, and the noun work has be- 
come the cbject of have finished. When the first sort of sentence had 
changed into the second, past perfect verb phrases had been born. 
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EXERCISE (63, 


Copy this table and fill blanks with sentences containing the 
kinds of verb phrases indicated. Let each phrase have a pronoun 
for a subject and assert happiness of the subject of thought. 


InpIcATIVE Mopn. 
Furure TENSE. 
SINGULAR NUMBER. PLURAL NUMBER. 
First Person 


Second Person > 
Third Person 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 


First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


Past Perrect TENSE. 


First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


Foutrure Prerrect TENsgE. 


First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 


Draw lines through the subjects and predicate attributes, and 
you will have left the most'common of the verb phrases which we 
use to supplement the forms of the verb be. 


259. The Conjugation of a Verb is a regular arrange- 
ment (1) of the forms of the verb, and (2) of the verb 
phrases used to supplement these forms. (See conju- 
gation, pages 285, 286.) 
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EXERCISE 1{64, 


Use a table like the one given for the preceding exercise, and 
prepare a set of phrases to be included in the conjugation of the 
verbs praise, write, see, and do. 


EXERCISE 165. 


Give the tenses of the following phrases, and name each verb 
form: shall take, had taken, have gone, shall have seen, 
had jumped, will have recited, had followed, will for- 
get, had forgotten, will have remembered. 


PROGRESSIVE PHRASES. 


260. Development. 


1. I praise. I am praising. 

2. I praised. I was praising. 

3. I shall praise. I shall be praising. 

4. Ihave praised. I have been praising. 

5. LIhad praised. I had been praising. 

6. I shall have praised. I shall have been praising. 


Compare each verb phrase in the column at the right 
with the corresponding verb or verb phrase at the left. 
You see they do not differ in tense. How do they differ in 
meaning? The right-hand phrases are called progressive 
phrases. Why? Tellin regard to each verb form found in 
the phrases whether it is a verb, a present participle, a past 
participle, or an infinitive. 


261. Progressive Phrases represent an act as continu- 
ing at some definite time. They occur in six tenses. 
The last word of each is a present participle and each 
contains a form of the verb be. 
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EXERCISE 166. 

Write a set of six tense phrases belonging to the conjugation of 
the verb write. Let each phrase be in the progressive form and 
in the third person and singular number. 

Write a similar set of phrases for the verb attack, but let each 
be in the first person and plural number. 


262. Emphatic Phrases. — Verb phrases having a 
form of do for the first word are called emphatie phrases. 
They occur only in the present tense and in the past 
tense; thus, 


I do praise, I did praise, She does praise. 


These phrases are used without any emphatic force 
in interrogative sentences and in negative sentences; 
thus, 


Do you praise? I do not praise. 


EXERCISE 167. 


Classify each verb phrase as copulative or attributive. As tran- 
sitive or intransitive. 


Give the tense of each verb phrase. If it is in the progressive 
or the emphatic form, mention that. Name each verb form. 


1. Are they trying to help the child? 

2. Don’t you remember that old tree? 

3. Is was running around the corner before I heard the last 
word of the report. 
4. Though he had seen her many times he did not recognize 
her. 
She had been trying a long time before she lost her patience. 
Had he told the truth before the officer arrested him? 
Shall you be at the party? 
Are you going to the post office? 


OES GO SX 
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9. Did you forget your errand? 
10. Will they pass through Washington? 
11. As I was crossing the bridge I saw that the river had risen 
alarmingly. : 
12. You will have finished the book before I need it. 


13. I shall be thinking of you when you take the steamer at 
New York. 

14. I have been working at the task for an hour. 

15. I really do try although you do not see great results. 

16. I shall have visited Washington and Florida before I see 
you again. 

17. The child will surely hurt itself. 

18. Have you been studying your lesson ? 

19. The grain is getting ripe. 

20. I shall be glad to see you. 


PaAsstvE VERB PHRASES. 
263. Development. 


Mary broke the dish. The dish was broken by Mary. 

Mary will make the cake. The cake will be made by 
Mary. 

Many people have seen the mistake. The mistake has been 
seen by many. 

Few people possess wisdom. Wisdom is possessed by 
few. 

Every one needs a good education. A good education is 
needed by every one. 


Classify each verb phrase (1) as copulative or attributive, 
and (2) as transitive or intransitive. Tell what each predi- 
cate attribute expresses. Tell what relation each subject of 
thought has to the attribute expressed. 

The verb or verb phrase inthe first of each pair of sentences 
is said to be in the active voice. The verb phrases in the 
other sentences are said to be in the passive voice. 
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264. Voice. — A verb phrase whose subject represents 
(1) that which is necessary to the act expressed in the 
phrase in some other way than as actor, (2) that which 
is possessed, (3) that which is owed, (4) that which is 
needed or lacked, is in the passive voice. It is evident 
that every verb phrase in the passive voice is attributive 
and transitive. 


Norr.—No English verb is in the passive voice. The Latin 
verb form amat means He loves (active voice); while the form 
amatur means He is loved (passive voice) ; but in English only verb 
phrases can be in the passive voice. 


An attributive verb, or an attributive verb phrase 
that is not in the passive voice is said to be in the 
active voice. 


265. How to make a Change of Voice. — Three changes 
are made in transforming a sentence containing a verb 
or verb phrase in the active voice into an equivalent 
sentence containing a passive verb phrase. Note the 
three changes in the following illustrations: — 


1. She ate the apple. 
. The apple was eaten by her. 


2 
1. She has written the letter. 
2. The letter was written by her. 


7 


1. The object in the*original sentence becomes the 
subject of the second sentence. 
_ 2. The subject of the original sentence, if it is not 
omitted, becomes the object of the preposition by in the 
second sentence. 


3. The verb or verb phrase in the original sentence 
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is replaced by a passive verb phrase. The passive verb 
phrase contains a form of the verb be and a perfect 
participle. 

The reverse changes are made in changing from the 
passive to the active voice. 


EXERCISE 168. 


Which of the verb phrases in the following sentences are in the 
passive voice? Which verbs and verb phrases are in the active 
voice ? Which do not have voice? Rewrite the sentences with a 
change of voice when this is possible. 


I have sent the box. 
The child has been sent to town by his mother. 
I see the mistake. 
The child is unhappy. 
I shall go to Chicago to-morrow. 
The window was broken yesterday. 
I have answered the letter, 
That farmer raises fruit. 
I was deceived by the impostor. 
The weather has been stormy. 
. The fruit trees have been sprayed. 
. I brought in a bird that had been injured by the storm. 
13. Measures were now taken by the government that brought 
matters to a crisis. 
14. I have never detected you in a lie in all the years I have 
known you. ; 
15. The man has been condemned to death by you, but I know 
not your Majesty’s heart if he be not at once reprieved and richly 
rewarded. 


H 
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He 
toe 


EXERCISE 169. 


Include in the table given in Exercise 163 the present and the 
past tense. Then fill out the table with sentences containing passive 
verb phrases belonging to the conjugation of the verb praise. 
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EXERCISE 170. 


Give the conjugation of the verb attack in the indicative mode. 
Include (1) the verb forms, (2) the active verb phrases, and (3) the 
passive verb phrases. 


266. The Synopsis of a Verb is a regular arrangement 
through one person and number only (1) of its form 
~and (2) of the verb phrases used to supplement these 
forms. 

A synopsis of the verb praise is given on pages 287, 288. 


EXERCISE 171. 


Give a synopsis of the verb caJJ in the indicative mode, first per- 
son, and singular number. Omit the progressive and emphatic forms. 
Of the verb begin in the third person and singular number. Of the 
verb come in the second person and plural number. Of the verb 
take in the first person and plural number. Of the verb see in 
the first person, singular number. Of the verb do in the third per- 
son, plural number. Of the verb write in the third person, sin- 
gular number. 


EXERCISE 172. 


Write sentences illustrating the kinds of verb phrases described 
below. 


1. First per., sing. no., fut. perf. tense, indic. mode, act. voice. 

2. Third per., sing. no., pres. tense, subj. mode, act. voice, pro- 
gressive form. ( 

3. Second per., plu. no., fut. perf. tense, indic. mode, pass. 
voice. 


1 Drills in conjugation will be helpful to pupils who are to study Latin. 
Rapid repetition of conjugations and synopses of verbs whose forms are 
frequently confused is helpful in the correction of errors. The needs of 
the individual class should determine the amount of this work. 
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4. First per., sing. no., pres. tense, indic. mode, pass. voice, 
progressive form. 

5. Third per., sing. no., fut. perf. tense, indic. mode, pass. voice, 
progressive form. 

The last phrase, although perfectly sensible, is awkward and 
not justified by usage. The fact that you can make it, though you 
have probably never heard one like it, suggests how our forefathers 
made the complex phrases that are now in common use. They 
simply put together the peculiarities of two or more simpler 
phrases. 


267. Subjunctive Verb Phrases have the same general 
uses as subjunctive verbs. A few illustrations are 
given below. 

1. May you be happy. 
2. If he were trying, I should be sorry for him. 
3. She may be sick. 


268. Unclassified Phrases. — The kinds of verb phrases 
described in preceding sections are the ones that are 
described by most text-books. They do not, however, 
include all of our common verb phrases. 

The phrase in the sentence We are fallen on evil days 
illustrates a kind of perfect phrase that was once more 
common than now. 

The phrases in the sentences It is going to rain and The 
lecture is to begin early are future phrases equivalent to will 
rain and will begin. 

The phrase used to write is a past-tense phrase, equiva- 
lent to the verb wrote or the phrase did write, except that it 
suggests that the act of writing was a customary act. 


1 Progressive passive phrases are only about a hundred years old. 
Future phrases of this kind are not even now in use. 
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EXERCISE 173. 


Parse verb phrases. Compare the facts stated in the following 


models with those given in parsing verbs. 


\ 
MopELs. 


The mistake will have been forgotten by that time. 

The words will have been forgotten are an attributive transitive 
verb phrase. The phrase is made up of the verb will, the infini- 
tive have, the past participle been, and the past participle forgotten. 
Forgotten is a form of the old-conjugation verb whose principal 
parts are forget, forgot, forgotten. 

The phrase is in the passive voice, indicative mode, and future 
perfect tense. It isin the third person, and singular number, to, 
agree with its subject mistake. 


If it should storm, send a carriage for me. 


The words should storm are an attributive intransitive verb 
phrase. The phrase is made up of the verb should and the infini- 
tive storm. Storm is a form of the new-conjugation verb, whose 
principal parts are storm, stormed, stormed. 

The phrase is in the active voice. It is in the subjunctive 
mode; it represents the storming as a mere supposition. It is 
past in form but future in meaning. It is in the third person and 
singular number to agree with its subject it. 


1. The gray of the morning had taken the place of night. 

2. The lane which Sir Daniel had been following came to an 
abrupt end. 

3. Dick and his men were. thus excluded from following any 
farther unless they should scale the wall. 

4. She will have gone before the news reaches her. 

5. May never evil come to this house. 

6. He had not been long in this position when he was some- 
what strangely disturbed. 

7. The sheep were patiently browsing. 

8. And now I shall tell you something of the story of the man. 
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9. If you were here, you would understand the difficulty. 

Your understanding the difficulty depends upon your being 
here, which is a supposition contrary to the fact; hence you do 
not understand the difficulty and would understand is in the sub- 
junctive mode. 

10. She is growing anxious. 

11. I do not understand what you are talking about. 

12. When the sound of his footsteps had been swallowed by 
the wind, Dick got briskly to his feet. 

13. The whole body of the enemy had been drawing nearer. 

14. Had the price been Jess I should have bought the farm. 

15. Did I not stake my life upon the result? 

16. Sir Daniel had become powerless to protect his followers. 

17. Such a sight had never before been seen. 

18. I hope that the day may be pleasant. 


Some SerectaAL VERBS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
VERB PHRASES. 


269. Shall, Should,’ Shalt. ‘These are the only forms 
of the verb shall. Let us compare the uses of should 
in these sentences. 

I knew I should see you. 
You should study. 


In the latter part of the first it is seeing that is asserted. 
The infinitive see is the predicate attribute. Should is a 
copulative verb and should see is the verb phrase. 

In the second, obligation, or duty, is asserted. The verb 
should expresses this and is the predicate attribute. It is 
an attributive transitive verb (§ 54). The infinitive study 
is its object and there is no verb phrase (§§ 38, 68). 


1In early English should was always an attributive transitive verb. 
It sometimes had an ordinary noun as an object. Alfred the Great in 
about 880 A.p. told the monks that they should (owed) duties to God. 
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Let us compare the uses of shall. 


I shall take cold here. 
You shall obey me. 

In the first, taking cold is asserted. Take is the predicate 
attribute and shall is a copulative verb expressing future 
time. Shall take is a verb phrase. 

In the second, an obligation, or compulsion, is one 
- The verb shall expresses this and is the predicate attribute. 
It is an attributive transitive verb, and the infinitive obey 
is its object. Shall obey is not a verb phrase. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


This means You ought to love your neighbor. Obligation 
is asserted. The verb shall expresses this and is an attrib- 
utive transitive verb. Jove is its object and shall love is 
not a verb phrase. 


EXERCISE 174. 


Classify each verb and tell whether it is or is not a part of a verb 
phrase. 
I fear I shall slip. 
Every one should treat the poor man kindly. 
. If it should rain, you should carry an umbrella. 
. Thou shalt not steal. 
I shall remember your kindness. 
I shall be glad to see you. 
John shall keep his promise. 


al Go Gi Go bo 


270. Must. — This verb has but the one form. Com- 
pare its uses in these sentences. 


You must study, for you recite so well. 
You must study or you will fail. 


In the first, the act of studying is asserted. The sentence 
means, You surely do study. The infinitive study is the 
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predicate attribute. The verb must is the copula only. 
Besides asserting, it shows confidence in the mind of the 
speaker (§§ 21, 22). Must study is a verb phrase. 

In the second sentence, obligation, or necessity, is asserted. 
Must is an attributive transitive verb and the verbal study 
is its object ($$ 54, 68). Must study is not a verb phrase. 


EXERCISE 175. 

Classify each verb and tell whether it is or is not a part of a verb 
phrase. 

1. You must return early. 

2. You must help that poor woman. 
3. Mary must be late. 

4, She must have a large income. 

5. You must stay in the valley to-night, for it must be storming 
in the mountains. 


271. Will, Would. — These are the only common forms 
of the verb will, though willed and wilt are sometimes 
used. 

You will regret your decision. 

I will go in spite of opposition. 

He willed the overthrow of the enemy. 
I will do what you wish. 


In the first of these sentences, the act of regretting is 
asserted. The infinitive regret is the predicate attribute. 
The verb will is a copulative verb expressing future time. 
Will regret is a verb phrase. 

In the second and third, determination is asserted, and 
in the fourth, a promise. The verbs will and willed are 
attributive transitive verbs and go, overthrow, and do are the 
objects. There are no verb phrases. 
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I would I were wiser. 

He would go in spite of opposition. 

I thought it would storm. 

Often Mary would forget to prepare her lesson. 
I would hear your voice. 


In the first of these sentences, the transitive act of wishing 
is asserted. In the second, determination is asserted. In 
‘both would is an attributive transitive verb, and cannot be 
a part of the verb phrase. 

In the latter part of the third sentence, storming is 
asserted; and in the fourth, forgetting is asserted. The 
verbals storm and forget are predicate attributes. In both 
would is a copulative verb. Would storm and would foryet 
are verb phrases, . 

The fifth sentence may mean J wish to hear your voice, or 
I did hear your voice in the past. In the first case, would is 
attributive transitive and not a part of a verb phrase. In 
the second, it is copulative and a part of the verb phrase 
would hear. 

EXERCISE 176. 


Classify will and would, shall and should in each sentence 
and tell whether it is or is not a part of a verb phrase, 


1. The train will start at six o’clock. 
2. In spite of warnings he will skate on thin ice. 
3. I will do this since you wish to have me. ¢ 
4. The president will be criticised for this act. 
5. The sun will rise to-morrow at five o’clock. 
6. She would sit for hours dreaming. 
7. She would go though we urged her to stay. 
8. She would not help me. 
9. I would more natures were like thine. 
10. I thought the train would be late. 
11. I will forgive you if you show yourself penitent. 
12. I knew that I should cough. 
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13. I shall not hear from home until Tuesday. 
14, You shall leave this house now. 

15. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

16. He knew that he should tell the truth. 

17. You will forget it if you are not careful. 

18. Will you help me? 

19. We shall often think of your pleasant home. 
20. He will talk in spite of all I can do. 

21. I shall be pleased to see you any day. 


272. May, Might. — These are the only forms of the 
verb may. 
Alice may expect you to wait for her. 
You may use my book tf you like. 


In the first sentence, expecting is asserted and the infini- 
tive expect is the predicate attribute. May is a copulative 
verb. Besides asserting, it shows doubt in the mind of the 
speaker (§§ 21, 22). The sentence means Alice does perhaps 
expect us to wait for her. The words may expect are a verb 
phrase. 

In the second sentence, the receiving of permission is 
asserted. May expresses this and is an attributive transi- 
tive verb. The infinitive use is the object, expressing the 
thing permitted, and may use is not a verb phrase. 

Might, also, is sometimes a copulative verb expressing 
doubt in the speaker’s mind and sometimes an attributive 
verb expressing permission granted to the subject of thought. 


EXERCISE 177. 


Olassify may and might in each sentence and tell whether it is 
or is not a part of a verb phrase. . 
1. You may play now. 
2. Bluebirds may arrive in February. 
8. You may go if you please, but you may regret it. 
4. Mother said that I might invite her to the party. 
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5, I thought you might remember the matter. 
6. She said: that the bird might be a kinglet. 
7. I asked if I might use her telephone. 


273. Can, Could. —The verb can has only these two 
forms. In early English it meant know and often had 
an ordinary noun or a pronoun for an object. The 
New English Dictionary gives these illustrations: Me 
can te eow (Not know I you) and JI can a noble tale. 
The first was written in about the year 1000 a.p. and 
the second about 1400 a.p. Can often meant to know 
how and had an infinitive for an object. We still use it 
very often in this way; thus, I can read French. In 
all these cases it is an attributive transitive verb; and 
the pronoun, noun, or infinitive that shows what is 
known is the object. After a time this verb came to 
express physical as well as intellectual ability; thus, I 
can lift the weight. In this case, too, it is attributive 
transitive and has an infinitive as an object. 

Norse.—It is apparent that we must add a new part to our 
definitions of transitive verb and object ($§ 39 and 54): A verb 


that expresses ability, either intellectual or physical, is a transitive verb. 
The word that shows what can be done is an object. 


Oceasionally can is a copulative verb. The sentence, 
The report cannot be true, means The report is surely not true. 
Here true is the predicate attribute. 


EXERCISE 178. 


Classify each verb and tell whether it is or is not a part of a verb 
phrase. . 
1. The baby can say a few words. 
2. Can you open the door ? 
3. That bird cannot be a mocking bird. 
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4. John can solve the problem, but he will not. 

5. You cannot understand me (two meanings). 

6. I must finish these mittens to-night, for the poor child must 
need them. ; 

7. Mother said that I might go to the picnic, but that it might 
rain before night. 


274. Summary of §§ 269-273. — ‘The words shall, 
should, must, will, would, may, might, can, and could 
are sometimes used as copulative verbs and sometimes 
as attributive transitive verbs. As copulative verbs 
they are parts of verb phrases. As attributive verbs 
they are not parts of verb phrases, since the infinitives 
that follow them are their objects. 

When used as attributive verbs, shall, should, and 
must express obligation; will expresses determination 
or promise; would expresses a wish, determination, or 
promise; may and might express the receiving of per- 
mission; and can and could express ability. 


EXERCISE 179. 


Parse each verb phrase and each verb that is not a part of a verb 
phrase, 


MopELs. 


If it should rain, you should carry an umbrella. | 

(1) Should rain is an attributive intransitive verb phrase. It 
is made up of the verb should and the infinitive rain. The verb 
rain is a new-conjugation verb. Its principal parts are rain, 
rained, rained. 

The phrase is in the active voice. It is the subjunctive mode, 
expressing a mere possibility. It is past in form but future in 
meaning. It is in the third person and singular number, to agree 
with the subject 7. 
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(2) The verb should is an attributive transitive verb, expressing 
obligation. The infinitive carry is its object. It is an irregular 
verb, having only the two forms shall and should. 

It is in the subjunctive mode, because the obligation is doubtful 
since it depends upon the storming, which is doubtful. It is past 
in form and future in meaning. It is in the third person and in 
either singular or plural number, to agree with its subject you. 


1. I knew I should see you. 
. Thou shalt not steal. 
. I shall remember your kindness. 
She must study for she recites so well. 
. She must study or she will fail. 
. Mary must be late. 
Often Mary would forget to prepare her lesson. 
You will learn sane nae to your advantage when you call 
at my Peace: 
9. You would learn something to your advantage if you should 

call at my office. 

10. I shall drown. 

11. I will drown. 

12. The president will be criticised for this act. 

13. She can sing, but she will not. 

14. She could sing well if she had good training. 

15. If I had not turned out suddenly, he might have pinned me 
to the wall. 

16. I wouldn’t if I could, and I couldn’t if I would. 

17. May we play in the barn? 

18. The train may arrive at three. 

19. He is going to be examined for West Point next week. 

20. If the story had been my own, I am sure it would have 
developed into something rich. 

21. There are times when patience becomes a mistake. 
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22. Children, you are very little, 
And your bones are very brittle; 
If you would grow great and stately, 
You must try to walk sedately. — STEVENSON. 
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23. When I am grown to man’s estate, 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. —STEVENSON. 


24. I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow. 


25. And now a low murmur ran all among the great crowd, for 
never before had London seen such shooting as this; and never 
again would it see it after Robin Hood had gone. All saw that 
the King’s archers were fairly beaten. — PyLr. 

26. Meantime the stranger, who had been walking so slowly 
that all this talk was held before he came opposite the place where 
they were, neither quickened his pace nor seemed to see that such 
a man as Robin Hood was in the world. — Pye. 


27. And I believe the brown earth takes delight 
In the snowdrop looking back at her, 
To think that by some vernal alchemy 
It could transmute her darkness into pearl. 
— Lowe tu. 


VERBAL PHRASES. 

275. Verbal Phrases are phrases that are made up of 
forms of verbs, but that do not assert. They have the 
same uses as verbals. 

A verbal phrase is named from its first verb form. 
If this word ends in tng, and the phrase is used as a 
noun, it is a gerund phrase; but if the phrase is used 
as an adjective, it is a participle phrase. 

Infinitive phrase: You ought to be punished. 

Participle phrase: The dress having beew finished 
was hung away. 

Gerund phrase: After having been pleasantly enter- 
tained for an hour, we returned to our work. 
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EXERCISE 180. 
Classify verbal phrases and give their construction. 


1. The fugitive was afraid of being overtaken. 

2. She needs to be helped with the problem. 

3. Being frightened by the dog the child ran home. 

4, Having been warned, the thief escaped. 
_ 5. She said that she expected to have finished the work last 
month. 

6. He bought the farm without having seen it. 

7. Do not permit yourself to be deceived by appearances. 


RuLeEs FOR THE USE OF VERBS. 


276. Shal/ and Will. —'The following are the princi- 
pal rules for the use of shall and will. 


(1) Asa copulative verb to express future time, use 
shall in the first person and will in the second and third 


persons. 
1. I shall fail. 


2. You will fail. 
3. He will fail. 


I will fail means I am determined or I promise to fail. I 
will be glad to see you means I promise or am determined to 
be glad to see you. These sentences are not sensible. Say 
I shall fail and I shall be glad to see you. 


(2) As an attributive verb to express determination 
or promise on the part of the subject of thought, use 
will in all three persons. 


1. I will please myself. 
2. You will please yourself. 
3. He will please himself. 
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(3) As an attributive verb to express a promise 
received by the subject of thought or an obligation, use 
shall in all three persons. In the first person shall is 
. used as an attributive verb in questions only. 

1. What shall I do? that is, What ought I to do? 


2. You shall have the doll for Christmas. 
You shall obey me. 
Thou shalt not steal. 

38. He shall have the book. 


(4) In questions use the form required in the answer. 


Notice the different meanings of the questions, Will you 
come ? and Shall you come ? 


Exception: In questions whose subject is in the first 
person, always use shall. Will I see you at the concert ? is 
not sensible, although the answer is You will see me at the 
concert. 

EXERCISE [8l. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with shaJJ or will and 
decide which sentences contain verb phrases, In some cases either 
word may be used sensibly. In such cases notice the difference 
in meaning and analysis. 

We 
I 
it 


re 


enjoy our visit. 

long remember your kindness. 
go in spite of opposition. 

We rejoice to hear of your success. 
We send you the book. 

We hope that we —— hear from you. 
I - be obeyed. 

They be angry. 

They enjoy the entertainment. 
They listen to me. 

The train arrive at two o’clock. 
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12. They apologize for the act. 

13. I not be surprised to hear bad news. 

14. I not overlook that mistake again. 

15. I think she believe me. 

16. I -— be much obliged to you if you do this. 
Te AIG soon learn the result of the election. 

ite be glad to help you. 

LOS help you. 

20. The car be crowded at six o’clock. 

IB ARES lose the train if we do not hurry. 

22. I —— drown; no one help me. 

23. We try to do what we wish. 

24. You not go, for it make you sick. 

20. We all die some time. 

26. I think she not be afraid. 

27. She not help us in spite of our entreaties. 

28. I —— be delighted to hear from you. _ 

29. you be sorry if the party is given up? 

30. you take this package to the post-office for me? 
51. —— the train be more than an hour late? 

32. you look up my brother in the city? 

33. you hear from your friend to-day ? 

34. you carry the baby? 

35. —— I meet your friend at the lecture? 

36. you send me notice of the meeting? 

37. you be disappointed if the picnic is given up? 
38. When we three meet again ? 

Be ul feel greatly obliged if you tell me. 


Should and Would. — The rules for the use of 
these words are similar to those for the use of shail 
and will. 
following : — 

Use should as a copulative verb in the first person 
and would as a copulative verb in the second and third 
persons. ; | 


The one most likely to be violated is the 
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EXERCISE 182. 


Fill blanks with should and would. Sometimes either may 
be used sensibly, Explain the different meanings in such cases, 


Vie dt 
2. I knew I 
3. I was sure she 

4. I -— go though I knew it was foolish. 
5. I thought that you —— come. 
6 
7 
8 


enjoy the party if J could go. 
find the package. 
recover. 


. It looked as if we fail. 
. I believed you help the poor woman. 
. [—— like to help you. 
9. We did not think we 
10. I expected that the train 
11. —— you like to go? 


be able to go. 
be late. 


is like to live in California. 

13. He enjoy a visit from you. 

14. I —— feel greatly obliged if you tell me. 
15. Were I to go, I get tired. 

16. Though I die for it, yet I do it. 


17. I was afraid that she —— not come. 
ie dt think you understand why I did it. 
19. We prefer to go by the southern route. 


278. May, Might, Can, Could.— Use may and might as 
attributive verbs to express permission. Use can and 
could as attributive verbs to express ability. 


EXERCISE 183. 


Fill each blank with may, might, can, or could. 


I Yeou! stay an hour. 
2. ——TI take your knife? 


3. you read the sign at.this distance ? 
4, Mary and I go down town? 
5. You go to the concert if you —— persuade your brother 


to go with you. 
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6. you play chess? 
G we play ball? 
8. He said that he float an. hour or two. 
9. You said that we stay till ten. 
10. ——I come? 
ll. you open the door. 
12. You if you : 


13. Were you sure that you find your way home? 


279. Number and Person Forms of Verbs. —A verb 
should agree with its subject in person and number. 


Notes. 


(1) A compound subject whose parts are connected by 
and is generally considered plural; but it is singular in the 
following cases: (1) When its parts represent the same sub- 
ject of thought; (2) When it is modified by each or every. 

(2) A compound subject whose parts are connected by 
or, nor, either... or, or neither... nor, is singular or 
plural according to the number of the last term. 

(3) A compound subject whose parts are connected by 
as well as is singular or plural according to the number of 
the first term. 

(4) A collective noun in the singular form is considered 
singular if the individuals composing the collection are 
thought of as a unit; but it is plural if the individuals are 
thought of as individuals. 

(5) The nouns news and molasses take singular verbs. 
The tendency is also to make nouns ending in ics, like mathe- 
matics and politics, singular. 

The nouns scissors, ashes, and tidings take plural verbs. 

(6) If the subject of a verb is a conjunctive pronoun, the 
number of the pronoun and therefore of the verb must be 
determined by the antecedent of the pronoun. 
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EXERCISE 184, 


Choose between the forms in parentheses. First decide what the 
subject of the verb is, then decide whether the subject is singular or 
plural. Refer to § 279, if uncertain. Review conjugation and notice 
that the third person, singular number, present indicative form of 
most verbs ends in s, 


1. In this book found many interesting stories. (is, are.) 

2. Not one of you girls —-- remembered my request. (has, 
have.) 

3. He, with two assistants, 
(does, do.) 

4. The cost of things 
(was, were.) 


all the work of the office. 


never mentioned in that house. 


o. » there many kinds of wild flowers in South Dakota. 
(is, are.) 

6. The oldest of the sisters in Chicago. (live, lives.) 

7. Mary understand me. (doesn’t, don’t.) 

8. The child and the dog -— missing. (was, were.) 

9. This book and the one on the table interesting. (is, 
are.) 


10. One of the girls who 
(was, were.) 

11. Each of the girls who 
flowers. (was, were.) 

12. House and garden 


not ready detained all of the rest. 


present —— given a bunch of 


searched. (was, were.) 

13. Every nook and cranny searched. (was, were.) 

14. One of you people mistaken. (is, are.) 

15. All of the pupils of the class recited well. (has, have.) 

16. She remember me. (don’t, doesn’t.) 

17. A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. (was, were.) 
18. Either the boys or their sister going to do the errand. 

(is, are.) 
19. Either Mary or her brothers 
20. Either Mary or Alice 


coming. (is, are.) 
coming. (is, are.) 
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21. The jury divided in opinions. (was, were, its, 
their.) 
22. The jury ready to present decision. (is, are, its, 
their.) 
23. The crowd —— hurried forward by mounted police. (was, 
were.) 
24. The crowd angry, each and every one of them. (was, 
_ were.) 


25. Every one of these books good. (is, are.) 

26. All of these books good. (is, are.) 

27. The child, as well as its parents, been very sick with 
the disease. (has, have.) 

28, The old bear with its young captured. (was, were.) 

29. The one of the books that I like best loaned. (is, are.) 

30. There neither haste nor excitement in her voice. (was, 
were. ) 

31. The class preparing to-morrow’s lessons. (was, were.) 

32. She is one of the people who easily offended. (is, are.) 

33. One of us not understand the game. (do, does.) 

34. Give me one of the apples that in the basket. (is, are.) 

35. Congress adjourned. (has, have.) 

36. All of the pictures me. (please, pleases.) 

37. Each of the boys on doing the errand. (insist, insists.) 

38. Only a small number of adventurers left to tell the 
tale. (was, were.) 

39. Neither of these processes 
gives.) 

40. Mathematics 

41. The news 


the correct result. (give, 


my hardest line of work. (is, are.) 
disappointing. (is, are.) 

42. The scissors not sharp. (is, are.) 

43. Pure molasses hard to get. (is, are.) 

44, Politics —— an absorbing occupation. (is, are.) 

45. The ashes put into a pile. (was, were.) 

46. The ship with the entire crew lost. (was, were.) 

47. The ship and the entire crew lost. (was, were.) 

48. Her learning, her gentleness, and her modesty her to 
all. (endears, endear.) 
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49. In the evening there 
(was, were.) 

50. This is one of the best books that 
library. (has, have.) 

51. Your committee 
(begs, beg.) 

52. Your committee not been able to agree. (has, have.) 

53. Not one of all these people the report. (believes, be- 
lieve.) 

54. I am lonely, for my friend and companion 
visit. (has, have.) 

55. A cat or a squirrel destroyed the nest. (has, have.) 

56. Mary as well as her older sisters helped in the work. 
(has, have.) ; 

57. Either of these books 

58. In my memory 
home. (is, are.) 

59. Hither Mary or John mistaken. (is, are.) 

60. Both Mary and John mistaken. (is, are.) 

61. That is one of the closest games that been played this 
season. (has, have.) 

62. She is the one of all my friends who 
courage and help me. (is, are.) 

63. Every one of you boys —— made a mistake. (has, have.) 

64, All of you boys made mistakes. (has, have.) 

65. The usual keenness of her judgments us to listen now 
to her advice. (causes, cause.) 

66. The entire family busy with different tasks. (is, are.) 

67. She understand it. (don’t, doesn’t.) 

68. he see his mistake? (don’t, doesn’t.) 


many sorts of entertainment. 


been put into our 


leave to present the following report. 


gone on a 


worth reading. (is, are.) 
preserved many pictures of my old 


ever ready to en- 


69. It seem possible. (don’t, doesn’t.) 

70. The leaves of this tree fall until spring. (don’t, 
doesn’t.) 

71. Is there any one who —— understand me? (don’t, doesn’t.) 


72. There are many who 
73. Every one who 
doesn’t.) : 


do their best. (don’t, doesn’t.) 
like the plan should say so. (don’t, 
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74. All of you who 
doesn’t.) 

75. They were not in the least awe of the man, who, with 
other multimillionaires, served up in the huge Sunday 
papers. (was, were.) 

76. —— you looking at him? (was, were.) 


like the plan should say so. (don’t, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ADVERBS. 


The work on the adverb given in Chapter VII. should be 
reviewed here. 


280. Classes of Adverbs. — The two chief kinds of 
adverbs are simple adverbs and conjunctive adverbs. 

There are two special classes of simple adverbs, ~ 
modal adverbs (§ 92, 2) and interrogative adverbs. 


EXERCISE 185. 

The child is unhappy. 

In what mode is the verb is? Why? Add the following words 
in succession to this verb: perhaps, possibly, surely, prob- 
ably, doubtless, not. How are these words alike? (§ 92, i.) 
Compare them for differences, Why are they called modal adverbs ? 

Show that different attitudes of the speaker may be expressed by 
changing the mode of the verb as well as by adding modal adverbs. 


281. An Interrogative Adverb is an adverb that shows 
that the sentence or clause to which it belongs is a 


question. 
Where are you going ? 
She asked where I was going. 


EXERCISE (86, 
Select the interrogative adverbs. Show that these words may ex- 
press manner, time, place, limit of motion, degree, or cause, 


1. When were you a student in Chicago? 
2. How did you make this cake? 
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How many kinds of birds have you seen to-day? 
Where does she live? 

Why did you give her the book? 

3. Guess how far it is to that mountain. 

Whither are you going ? 

I inquired how long the trip would take. 

Tell me when you expect to finish work. 


2 oO 


SOR OES 


282. Interrogative Adverbs and Conjunctive Adverbs 
alike in Form. —Some adverbs are used as either con- 
junctive or interrogative adverbs, just as some pronouns 
are used either as conjunctive or interrogative pro- 
nouns (§ 157). 

The most common of these words are where, when, 
and why. When they are used as first words of clauses, 
their different uses are likely to be confused. 


I went when the train was due. 
I do not know when the train is due. 


In the first sentence, the clause shows when I went and is 
an adverbial clause added to the verb went by the conjunc- 
tive adverb when, which is an adjunct of the verb was. In 
the second, the clause is a noun clause, used as the object 
of the verb phrase do know. When is an adverb added to 
the verb is, but has no conjunctive use. It does, however, 
show that the clause is a question and so is an interrogative 
adverb. The sentence means, I do not know the answer to 
the question, When is the train due? 


EXERCISE. (87. 


Describe clauses and classifiy the words why, when, and where. 
Change the clauses containing interrogative adverbs to direct ques- 
tions. 


1, This is the month when warblers go to their summer home. 


2. I should like to know when you are coming. 
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She came when I was in Chicago. 
Tell me where she lives. 
She lives where snow never falls. 
The town where she lives is near my home. 
I wonder why she acts so. 
She asked why you were absent. 
9. The reason why she acts so is a mystery to us all. 
10. I did not know why you were absent. 
11. The children are now playing where a great battle once 
raged. 
12. Let me know her plans when you hear from her. 
13. Let me know soon when you are coming. 
14. She moved to New York when I did. 
15. Do tell me why you didn’t go to the party. 


SOE! BOER Foe 


283. Inflection of Adverbs. —Some adverbs admit of 
comparison. They are compared in the same way 
that adjectives are. But they are, in general, longer 
than adjectives and consequently fewer of them are 
compared by the use of ev and est. Adverbs ending in 
ly are generally compared by the use of more and most. 


284. Rules for the Use of Adverbs. 

1. Do not use an adverb of denial with another 
negative word. 

Say She would not do anything, or She would do nothing, 
instead of She would not do nothing. Two negatives make 
an affirmative. 

2. If the adverb not is used in making a comparison 
of degrees, use so . . . as instead of as . . . as. 

Say It is not so warm as it was yesterday and It is as warm 
as it was yesterday. 


3. Do not use that as an adverb of degree. 
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Say I will give you just so much candy instead of I will give 
you just that much candy, and She was so angry she could not 
speak instead of She was that angry. 


Review rules in § 94. 


EXERCISE (88. 


1. She is than her cousin. (friendlier, more friendly.) 

2. This book is not recent as that. (so, as.) 

3. Ihave read —— many books on the subject as I could. 
(So, as.) ; 

4. I expect that she will not give us 

5. I did not expect 


help. (no, any.) 
much encouragement from her. 


(that, so.) 
6. You ought to speak (plainer, more plainly.) 
7. Itis that we have so good a lecture. (rare, rarely.) 


8. I feel —— on this subject. (strong, strongly.) 
9. The child was poorly dressed and looked very ——. 
(cold, coldly.) 
10. She looked very upon our plan. (cold, coldly.) 
11. Do not tell this to ——. (anybody, nobody.) 
12. He was angry that he behaved 
rude, rudely.) 


(so, that, 


13. It is not easy as you might think to do this perfectly. 
(SO, as.) 
14. Are you ready? (most, almost.) 


15. That was a bad mistake. (sure, surely.) 

16. She does not study as she should. (so, as, 
faithful, faithfully.) 

17. Give me 


much a8you can spare. (so, as.) 


285. To parse an Adverb give 


(1) Its purpose in expressing the thought of the sentence. 
(2) Its construction. 


(3) Its comparison, if it is capable of comparison. 
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EXERCISE 1[89. 


- Parse the adverbs in Exercise 45. 


EXERCISE 190. 


Write original sentences containing modal adverbs, interrogative 
adverbs, conjunctive adverbs connecting adjective clauses, and con- 
junctive adverbs connecting adverbial clauses, 


EXERCISE (91. 


Show that nouns, pronouns, phrases, and clauses may be used 
adverbially, 
EXERCISE (92. 


Describe each adverbial element. 


In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

— Emerson. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Sections 106 and 107 should be reviewed here. 


286. History of Prepositions. — Most prepositions are 
transformed adverbs. As adverbs they had a meaning 
of their own. This meaning gradually grew fainter, 
and as prepositions they mean little when standing by 
themselves. They merely show the relation between 
other things. 


287. Inflection. — Prepositions are not inflected. 
Since they have little meaning of their own, they can- 
not be compared, as were the adverbs from which they 
were derived. 

The words like and near are considered prepositions 
by some, but since they can be compared (near, nearer, 
nearest; like, more like, most like), it seems better to 
class them with adjectives and adverbs. See foot-note, 
page 94. 


288. Relations expressed by Prepositions. — A prepo- 
sition does not always express the same relation. The 
exact meaning of a prepositional phrase must be told 
from the context.} 


1 §§ 289-294 are intended chiefly for reference. 
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289. Of. — Phrases introduced by of show: — 

1. The actor or the possessor. 

The inventions of Edison. The house of the carpenter. 

2. That which is affected by an act or the result of 

an act. 
The discovery of America. The tnvention of the tele- 
phone. 

3. The whole of which a part is taken. 

The roof of the house. 

4, Composition. 
A pile of ashes. 

5. The meaning or the application of a noun. 
The city of Minneapolis. 

6. An attribute. 

A gem of great beauty. 

T. Specification. 

Tired of working. 

8. Material or composition. 

Ring of gold. Pile of stones. 

9. Cause. 

Die of disappointment. Pride of ancestry. 

10. Reference 


Spoke of you. Read of the murder. Story of the Argo- 
nautic expedition. 


290. To. — Most of the relations expressed by to are 
closely allied. Some of the common ideas expressed 
by phrases introduced by to are : — 
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1. Limit of motion, and end of time. 

He went to St. Paul. He carried the fruit to the house. 
He fought to the end. He came to this conclusion. He worked 
from two to four. 

2. Correspondence to a standard. 

He is brave to excess. She is equal to a host. 

3. That which is affected indirectly by an act. (Rela- 
tion of the indirect object.) 

She gave a book to me. She paid the money to the 
treasurer. 

4. That toward which an act or feeling is directed. 

She spoke to me. WShe looks to the Bible for guidance. All 
honor to the brave. 

5. Purpose. 

I went to the restaurant to dinner. I went to dine. 

6. Specification. . 

I am accustomed to the cold. 


291. From. — Phrases introduced by from often 
express : — 


1. Origin of motion. (Place. ) 
They rushed from their hiding places. 
2. Beginning of action. (Time.) 
He worked from two to four. 

3. Source. 

Oranges from Florida are scarce. 

4, Cause. 

She cried from the pain. 
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292. For. — For has many uses, some of which are 
idiomatic, and hard to explain. Common ideas ex- 
pressed by phrases which it introduces are: — 

1. Purpose. 

We toil for money. 
2. Cause. 
For his unwelcome counsel, the sachem struck him dead. 


3. Duration of time. 
The war debt pinched the colony for many a year. 


4, Limitation. 

He did well for a child. 

5. That which is affected by anact. (Objective rela- 
tion.) 

There is a ready sale for your work. 


6. Concession. 
For all his wealth he was not content. 


T. Reference. 
I do not care for your opinion. 


293. By. — Phrases introduced by by show: — 
1. Proximity. (Place.) 

Flowers grow by the brook. 

2. Actor. 

The tree was bent by the wind. 

3. Means. 

We went by rail. 


4. Time. 
We rode by night and rested by day. I will come by noon. 
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294. With. — Phrases introduced by with show: — 

1. Accompaniment. 

She sprang to her feet with an exclamation of anger. The 
man with the bundle is Mr. Brown. 

2. Cause. 


It was brown with the rust of centuries. 


3. Means. 
She sews with a fine needle. 


4, Manner. 
He spoke with perfect calmness. 


5. Concession. 
With all her faults I admire her. 


EXERCISE 193. 
Describe the prepositional phrases in the following passage :— 


At the close of the Revolution, Florida had passed into the 
hands of Spain. During the War of 1812, the Spaniards were 
in sympathy with the English, and allowed them to build forts in 
Florida and to arm the Seminole Indians living there. This 
unfriendly attitude of the Spaniards embittered the Southern 
states. Moreover, many slaves, escaping from Georgia and Ala- 
bama, fled into the swamps and morasses of Florida, and there 
found protection among the Seminole Indians, with whom they 
married and lived. The slave owners often followed in search of 
their slaves, and for years carried on a sort of border warfare. 


Exercise 59 may be reviewed, 


295. Remarks upon the Use of Some Prepositions. 


1. From. Use from instead of than or to after 
different. 


Say, This is different from that. 
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2. In, into. In suggests presence within; znto, 
motion from outside to within. 

She is in the house. She has gone into the house. 

3. Onto. Usage does not justify this preposition. 
Use instead either on or to or upon according to the 
meaning. 

4. To, at. To implies limit of motion. -Aé should 
be used when no motion is implied. 

Say, She is at school and She has gone to school. 


5. Back of. Do not use these words as a preposition. 
Say, The well is behind the house. 


EXERCISE 194. 


Fill blanks with correct prepositions, choosing from the list men- 
tioned in § 295, 


\ 


the closet. 

the closet. 

the floor from the hayloft. 
The cat jumped the table. 

The child is lying the bed.. 

This book is very different that. 

The dog is hiding the door. 

I have been home all day. 

I was —— church when you called. 

. She has been Bloomington and back since dinner. 
. I will pour the liquid the bottle. 

. She has been the convention all the week. 
Do you walk school ? 

She is painting the north room. 

. Will you come my den? 

The child dropped the money —— his bank. 
She sat me. 


Put this 
Hang it up 
He jumped 
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18. Put this the top shelf. 
19. This flower is different any I have seen before. 
20. Shall you stay school until four o’clock ? 


EXERCISE 195. 


Show in original sentences that nouns, pronouns, gerunds, infini- 
tives, and noun clauses may be the objects of prepositions. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


296. Classes. — There are two kinds of conjunc- 
tions, coordinate and subordinate conjunctions (§§ 90 
and 122). 


EXERCISE 196. 


Look up the meaning of the words codrdinate and subordinate 
and explain why the classes of conjunctions are named as they are. 


297. Coordinate Conjunctions are grouped according to 
their meaning into the following classes : — 

1. Copulative conjunctions, which merely join: and, 
as well as, both. 


In such sentences as Both Mary and her sister are pleased, 
both was originally a pronoun, and may still be so considered. 


2. Alternative conjunctions, which imply a choice; as, 
or, nor, either... or, and neither... nor. 

Or sometimes implies a choice of names only; thus, Give 
the syntax, or the construction of the words. 

Hither and neither in such expressions as either Mary or 
Anna and neither Mary nor Anna were once pronouns, and 
may still be so considered. 


3. Adversative Conjunctions, which imply opposition 
or contrast; thus, but. 
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Therefore, consequently, and hence, since they express a 
conclusion or a result, are sometimes called dlative conjunc- 
tions. They are, however, merely adverbs. They join the 
sentence in which they stand logically, but not gram- 
matically, to the preceding sentence. , 


298. Comparison of Subordinate Conjunctions with Other 
Connectives. — Subordinate conjunctions are like con- 
junctive pronouns and conjunctive adverbs in joining a 
clause to some part of the sentence. They differ from 
these words in being merely connectives. They have 
no use in the clause. 

Subordinate conjunctions are much like prepositions. 
Both are merely relation words; but a preposition joins 
a noun or a pronoun to some part of the sentence, while 
a subordinate conjunction joins a clause. 

Words like that used merely to introduce noun clauses 
are sometimes called subordinate conjunctions, but there 
seems no reason for doing so since they are not even 
relation words. (See § 126 and note.) 


EXERCISE 197. 


Analyze the following passages, Make lists of the codrdinate con- 
junctions, the subordinate conjunctions, the conjunctive pronouns, the 
conjunctive adverbs, and the words that merely introduce noun clauses, 


1, When the people discovered that I was quiet, they discharged 


no more arrows, but by the noise that I heard I knew that their 
number increased. 

2. I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir, for, as I hap- 
pened to lie on my back, my arms and legs were strongly fastened 


on each side to the ground, and my hair, which was long and thick, 
was tied down in the same manner. 
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3. Our country was small when Washington was president. 
The people lived on the seaboard. The towns and cities were not 
actually very far apart; but the means of travel were so poor, and 
the time consumed in going even fifty miles was so great, that the 
country was practically immense in extent. Now we step into a 
beautifully fitted car, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, 
richly carpeted, and provided with the most comfortable seats and 
beds, and are whirled across the continent from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco in less time than it took Washington to go from 
New York to Boston. 

4. Then Cinderella put her hand into her pocket and drew 
forth the other glass slipper and put it on her other foot. When 
Cinderella did this, the fairy, who stood by unseen, touched her 
with her wand, and the cinder maid again became the beautiful, 
gayly dressed lady. The sisters saw that she was the same one 
whom they had seen at the ball. They thought how ill they had 
treated her all these years, and they fell at her feet and asked her 
to forgive them. Cinderella was as good now as she had been 
when she was a cinder maid. She freely forgave her sisters, and 
took them to her palace with her. 


EXERCISE 198. 


Read the following poem very carefully, Try to get the situa- 
tion and to see the pictures, 


Analyze the poem, and make lists of the same kinds of words that 
you did in the preceding exercise, 


SUN AND SHADOW. 
As I look from the isle, o’er its billows of green, 
To the billows of foam-crested blue, 
Yon bark, that afar in the distance is seen, 
Half-dreaming, my eyes will pursue; 
Now dark in the shadow, she scatters the spray 
As the chaff in the stroke of the flail; 
Now white as the sea gull, she flies on her way, 
The sun gleaming bright on her sail. 
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Yet her pilot is thinking of dangers to shun — 
Of breakers that whiten and roar; 

How little he cares, if in shadow or sun 

They see him who gaze from the shore! 

He looks to the beacon that looms from the reef, 
To the rock that is under his lee, 

As he drifts on the blast, like a wind-wafted leaf, 
O’er the gulfs of the desolate sea. 


Thus drifting afar to the dim-vaulted caves 
Where life and its ventures are laid, 
The dreamers who gaze while we battle the waves 
May see us in sunshine or shade ; 
Yet true to our course, though the shadows grow dark, 
We'll trim our broad sails as before, 
And stand by the rudder that governs the bark, 
Nor ask how we look from the shore! 
—OLiveR WENDELL HOLMES. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF STRONG VERBS. 


PRESENT. 


abide 
arise 
awake 
bear 
beat 
begin 
behold 
bid 
bind 
bite 
blow 
break 
burst 
chide 
choose 
cleave 
cling 
come 
crow 
dig 

do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
fight 
find 


[w.= weak verb. obs. = obsolete. ] 


Past. 


abode 

arose 

awoke, awaked (w.) 
bore 

beat 

began 

beheld 

bade, bid 
bound 

bit 

blew 

broke 

burst 

chid 

chose 

clave, cleft (w.) 
clung 

came 

crew, crowed (w.) 
dug 

did 

drew 

drank, drunk 
drove 

ate 

fell 

fought 

found 


PAstT PARTICIPLE. 


abode 

arisen 

awoke, awaked (w.) 
borne, born 
beaten 

begun 

beheld, beholden 
bidden, bid 
bound 

bitten, bit 
blown 

broken 

burst 

chidden, chid 
chosen 

cloven, cleft (w.) 
clung 

come 

crowed (w.) 

dug 

done 

drawn 

drunk, drunken 
driven 

eaten 

fallen 

fought 

found 
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PRESENT. 


fling 
fly 
forbear 
forget 
forsake 
freeze 
get 
give 
grind 
grow 
hang 
heave 
hide 
hold 
know 
lie 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
see 
seethe 
shake 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shrink 
shrive 
sing 
sink 
sit 
slay 
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PAst. 


flung 

flew 
forbore 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 

got 

gave 
ground 
grew 
hung 
hove, heaved (w.) 
hid 

held 

knew 

lay 

rode 

rang, rung 
rose 

ran 

saw 

sod, seethed (w.) 
shook 
shone 
shot 


shew (obs.), showed (w.) 


shrank, shrunk 


shrove, shrived (w.) 


sang, sung 
sank, sunk 
sat 

slew 


Past PARTICIPLE. 


flung 

flown 

forborne 
forgotten 
forsaken 

frozen 

got, gotten 
given 

ground 

grown 

hung, hanged 
hoven, heaved (w 
hidden 

held 

known 

lain 

ridden 

rung 

risen 

run 

seen 

sodden, seethed ( 
shaken 

shone 

shot 

shown, showed ( 
shrunk, shrunke1 
shriven, shrived ( 
sung 

sunk, sunken 

sat 

slain 


PRESENT. 


slide 
sling 
slink 
smite 
speak 
spin 
spring 
stand 
stave 
steal 
stick 
sting 
stink 
stride 
strike 
string 
strive 
swear 
swim 
swing 
take 
tear 
thrive 
throw 
tread 
wake 
wear 
weave 
win 
wind 
wring 
write 


PAst. 

slid 

slung 

slunk 

smote 

spoke 

spun 

sprang, sprung 
stood 

stove, staved (w.) 
stole 

stuck 

stung 

stank, stunk 
strode 

struck 

strung 

strove 

swore 

swam, swum 
swung 

took 

tore 

throve, thrived (w.) 
threw 

trod 

woke, waked (w.) 
wore 

wove 

won 

wound 

wrung 

wrote 
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Past PARTICIPLE. 


slidden, slid 


slung 
slunk 
smitten 
spoken 
spun 
sprung 
stood 
staved (w.) 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
stridden 
struck, stricken 
strung 
striven 
sworn 
swum 
swung 
taken 
torn 
thriven, thrived (w.) 
thrown 
trodden 
waked 
worn 
woven 
won ., 
wound 
wrung 
written 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF IRREGULAR WEAK VERBS. 


PRESENT. 


bend 
bereave 
beseech 
bleed 
blend 
breed 
bring 
build 
burn 
buy 
cast 
catch 
cleave 
clothe 
cost 
ereep 
cut 
dare 
deal 
dream 
dwell 
feed 
feel 
flee 
freight 
gild 
grave 
have 
hear 
hew 


PAST. 


bent 

bereft 
besought 
bled 

blended 

bred 

brought 
built, builded 
burnt, burned 
bought 

cast 

caught 

cleft, cleaved 
clad, clothed 
cost 

crept 

cut 

durst, dared 
dealt 

dreamt, dreamed 
dwelt 

fed 

felt 

fled 
freighted 
gilded, gilt 
graved 

had 

heard 

hewed 


Past PARTICIPLE. 


bent 

bereft, bereaved 
besought 

bled 

blent 

bred 

brought 

built, builded 
burnt, burned 
bought 

cast 

caught 

cleft, cleaved. 
clad, clothed 
cost 

crept 

cut 

dared 

dealt 

dreamt, dreamed 
dwelt 

fed 

felt 

fled 

fraught, freighted 
gilded, gilt 
graved, graven 
had 

heard 

hewed, hewn 
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PRESENT. 
hide 
hit 
hurt 
keep 
kneel 
knit 
lay 
lead 
leap 
learn 
let 
leave 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
mow 
pay 
pen (to confine) 
put 
quit 
read. 
rend 
rid 
rive 
saw 
say 
seek 
send 
set 
shave 


PAstT. 

hid 

hit 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

knit, knitted 
laid 

led 

leaped, leapt 
learned, learnt 
let 

left 

lighted, lit 
lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mowed 

paid 
penned, pent 
put 

quit 

read. 

rent 

rid 

rived 

sawed 

said 

sought 

sent 

set 

shaved 


Past PARTICIPLE. 


hid, hidden 
hit 

hurt 

kept 

knelt 

knit, knitted 
laid 

led 

leaped, leapt 
learned, learnt 
let 

left 

lighted, lit 
lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mowed, mown 
paid 
penned, pent 
put 

quit 

read 

rent 

rid 

rived, riven 
sawed, sawn 
said 

sought 

sent 

set 

shaved, shaven 
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PRESENT. 


shear 
shed 
shoe 
shoot 
show 
shred 
shut 
sleep 
slit 
smell 
sow 
speed 
spend 
spell 
spill 
spit 
split 
spoil 
spread 
strew 
sweat 
sweep 
swell 
teach 
tell 
think 
thrust 
weep 
wend 
wet 
whet 
work 
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Past. 


sheared 

shed 

shod 

shot 

showed 

shred 

shut 

slept 

slit . 

smelled, smelt 
sowed 

sped 

spent 

spelled, spelt 
spilled, spilt 
spat 

split 

spoiled, spoilt 
spread 
strewed 
sweat 

swept 

swelled 
taught 

told 

thought 
thrust 

wept 

wended, went 
wet . 
whetted, whet 
worked, wrought 


Past PARTICIPLE. 


sheared, shorn 
shed 

shod ° 

shot 

showed, shown 
shred 

shut 

slept 

slit 

smelled, smelt 
sowed, sown 
sped 

spent 

spelled, spelt 
spilled, spilt 
spit 

split 4 
spoiled, spoilt 
spread 

strewed, strown 
Sweat - 

swept 

swelled, swollen 
taught 

told 

thought 

thrust 

wept 

wended 

wet 

whetted, whet 
worked, wrought 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB BE. 


Indicative Mode. ~ 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SING. NO. PLU. NO. 
. Lam happy. We are happy. 
. Thou art happy. You are happy. 
You are happy. 
. He is happy. They are happy. 
Past TENSE. 
. I was happy. We were happy. 
. Thou wast happy. You were happy. 
You were happy. 
- He was happy. They were happy. 
FuTuRE TENSE. 
. I shall be happy. We shall be happy. 
. Thou wilt be happy. You will be happy. 
You will be happy. 
. He will be happy. They will be happy. 
PRESENT PERFECT Tense. 
. I have been happy. We have been happy. 
. Thou hast been happy. © You have been happy. 
You have been happy. 
. He has been happy. They have been happy. 


Past PERFECT TENSE. 


. Thad been happy. We had been happy. 

. Thou hadst been happy. You had been happy. 
You had been happy. 

. He had been happy. They had been happy. 
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FutuRE PERFECT TENSE. 
SING. NO. PLU. NO. 
1. I shall have been happy. We shall have been happy. 
2. Thou wilt have been happy. You will have been happy. 
You will have been happy. 
3. He will have been happy. They will have been happy. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


(Often found in conditional clauses.) 


PRESENT TENSE. 


1. I be happy. We be happy. 
2. Thou be happy. You be happy. 
You be happy. 
3. He be happy. They be happy. 
Past TENSE. 
1. I were happy. We were happy. 
2. Thou wert happy. You were happy. 
You were happy. 
3. He were happy. They were happy. 
PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 
1. I have been happy. We have been happy. 
2. Thou hast been happy. You have been happy. 
You have been happy. 
3. He have been happy. They have been happy. 


Nore. — Notice that the third, singular, present subjunctive of the 
verb have differs from the corresponding indicative. 


Past PERFECT TENSE. 


1. I had been happy. We had been happy. 
2. Thou hadst been happy. You had been happy. 
You had been happy. 


3. He had been happy. They had been happy. 
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There are many phrases made with may, might, should, 
would, and seem that are not listed here. Such future 
phrases as 7s to be and is going to be and the past phrase used 
to be should not be forgotten. 


Imperative Mode. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


2. Be happy. Be happy. 

VERBALS. VERBAL PHRASES. 
INFIN. be. InFin. Pu. have been. 
Pr. Part. being. Pr. Part. Pu. having been. 
Past Part. been. Past Parr. Pa. 
GERUND being. GERUND Pu. having been. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE WEAK VERB PRAISE IN THE 
FIRST PERSON AND SINGULAR NUMBER. 
Active Voice. 

InpICATIVE MopE. 


COMMON FORM. EMPHATIC FORM. PROGRESSIVE FORM. 


PREs. I praise. Idopraise. I am praising. 
Past I praised. I did praise. I was praising. 
FuTURE I shall praise. I shall be praising. 
Pres. Perr. I have praised Thave been praising. 
Past Perr. I had praised. I had been praising. 
Fut. Perr. I shall have praised. I shall have been 
praising. 


SUBJUNCTIVE Mopg. 


(Often found in conditional clauses.) 


PRES. I praise. I be praising. 
Past I praised. I were praising. 
Pres. Perr. I have praised. LT have been praising. 


Past Perr. I had praised. I had been praising. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 


(Second person only.) 


Pres. Praise. Do praise. Be praising. Do be praising. 


VERBALS. VERBAL PHRASES. 
Inr. praise. Inr. Pu. have praised. 
Pres. Part. praising. Pres. Part. Pu. having praised. 
Past Part. praised Past Part. Pu. 
(Passive). 
GERUND praising. GERUND Pu. having praised. 
Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MopE. 
COMMON FORM. PROGRESSIVE FORM. 
PRES. I am praised. I am being praised. 
Past I was praised. I was being praised. 
FUTURE I shall be praised. 
Pres. Perr. I have been praised. Phrases possible but 
Past Perr. I had been praised. notincommon use. 
Fur. Perr. I shall have been praised. 
SSUBJUNCTIVE Mopk. 
PRES. I be praised. I be being praised. 
Past I were praised. I were being praised. 
Pres. Perr. I have been praised. ; 
' i Not in common use. 
Past Perr. I had been praised. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 
(Second person only.) 
PREs. Be praised. Do be praised. 
VERBAL AND VERBAL PHRASES. 
Past Part. praised. 
Inr. PHRASES _ be praised. 


have been praised. 


Part. AND GERUND Puraszs being praised. 


having been praised. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE STRONG VERB WRITE IN THE 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER AND ACTIVE 
VOICE. 


Active Voice. 


INDICATIVE Mops. 


COMMON FORM. EMPHATIC FORM, PROGRESSIVE FORM. 


PREs. He writes. He does write. He is writing. 

Past He wrote. He did write. He was writing. 

Furure He will write. He will be writing. 

Pres. Perr. He has written. He has been writing. 

Past Perr. He had written. He had been writing. 

Fur. Perr, He will have written. He will have been 
writing. 


SuBJUNCTIVE MopE. 


(Often found in conditional sentences.) 


PREs. He write. He be writing. 

Past He wrote. He were writing. 
Pres. Perr. He have written. He have been writing. 
Past Perr. He had written. He had been writing. 


IMPERATIVE Mops. 


SECOND PERSON. 


PRES. Write. Dowrite. Do bewriting. Be writing. 
VERBALS. VERBAL PHRASES. 
Inr. write. Inr. Pu. have written. 
Pres. Part. writing. Pres. Part. Pu. having written. 
Past Part. written 
(Passive). 


GERUND writing. GERUND Pu. having written. 


INDEX. 


References are to Sections, except where otherwise specified. 


Absolute phrase, 133-134. 

Acts, transitive and intransitive, 32. 

Adjective, 78; uses, 91; limiting, 
205 ; purely descriptive, 206; inflec- 
tion, 209-212 ; how to parse, 216. 

Adjuncts, 70, 72; classification ac- 
cording to use, 73-75; classifica- 
tion according to form, 76-77. 

Adverb, 79; ideas expressed by, 
92-93; conjunctive, 118-119, 121, 
282; interrogative, 281-282; in- 
flection, 283; rules for use of, 
284; how to parse, 285. 

Adverbial substantive, 101-105. 

Appositive, 97-98. 

Article, 207; rule, 208. 

As, 117; 120 (10), 123 (4), 284 (2). 

At, 295 (4). 

Attribute, 6, 145. 


Be, 58, 249; conjugation, pp. 285- 
286. 

Become, 23-24. 

By, 293. 


Can, could, 249, 273-274; rule for 
use of, 278. 

Capitalization of nouns, 149-151. 

Case, 173-174; rules, 187; exercise 
112. 

Clause, 83, 84; adjective, 109-111; 


adverbial, 120-121; noun, 124-126; 
noun and adjective clauses often 
confused, 127, 157; outline, pages 
140-141. 

Comparison of adjectives, 211-215. 

Compound elements, 87-88. 

Conjugation, 236, 259; pp. 285-287. 

Conjunction, codrdinate, 90, 297; 
subordinate, 122-123, 298. 

Copula, 11; combined with predi- 
cate attribute, 10, 26; uses, 18-25; 
pure and modified, 25; adjuncts 
of, 92 h, 92 i, 120. 


Declension, 175-184. 


For, 292. 
From, 291, 295 (1). 


Gender, 169-172; 186. 
Gerund, 224; phrase, 275. 
Go, 249. 

Good, 94 c. 

Grow, 23-24. 


How, 126 (2). 


If, 126 (3). 
In, into, 295 (2). 
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Index. 


References are to Sections, except where otherwise specified. 


Independent expressions, there, 
15; that, 126; classes, 128-137. 

Indirect objects, 105. 

Infinitive, noun uses, 225; adjec- 
tive uses, 228; to with infinitive, 
226; phrase, 275. 

Inflection, 162-165; of nouns and 
pronouns, 166-175; of adjectives, 
209-211; of verbs, 230-240; of ad- 
verbs, 283. 

- Interjection, 132. 

Into, 295 (2). 


Lay, exercises 155 and 157. 

Lie, exercises 155 and 157. 

Like, p. 94, foot-note; p. 120, foot- 
note. 


May, might, 21-22, 249, 272, 274, 278. 

Mode, 238; subjunctive, 239-242; 
subjunctive verb phrases, 267. 

Most, 94 b. 

Must, 21-22, 249, 270, 274. 


Near, p. 94, foot-note. 

Nominative absolute, 135. 

Nominative of address, 130. 

Noun, 46-47; common, 139-148; class, 
140; collective, 142; material, 144; 
abstract, 146; concrete, 147; sum- 
mary of classification, 148; capi- 
talization, 149-151; list of con- 
structions, 152; inflection, 166- 
174; modes of forming plural, 188- 
198; rules for forming possessive, 
199-201; properties, 202; parsing, 
203. 

Number, nouns and pronouns, 166-~ 
168, 185, 188-198; verbs, 232-233. 


Object, 30, 33-39; 273, note. 
Of, 289, 208. 
Ought, 68; p. 52, foot-note. 


Parenthetical expressions, 137. 

Participle, 220; uses, 221; relation 
to clauses, 222-223. 

Parts of speech, 45. 

Person, nouns and pronouns, 202; 
verbs, 235, 

Phrase, 80; absolute, 134. 
Possessive modifier, 95-96; modes 
of forming possessives, 199-201. 

Predicate, 27; types of, 44. 

Predicate attribute, 10; combined 
with copula, 11; kinds, 11, 13, 
16. ’ 

Predicate attribute of the object, 
40-43. 

Preposition, 106-107; history, 286; 
absence of inflection, 287; rela- 
tions expressed by some common 
ones, 288, 295. - 

Principal parts of verbs, 244; old- 
conjugation verbs, pp. 279-281; 
irregular new-conjugation verbs, 
pp. 281-283. 

Pronouns, 48; conjunctive, 112-116, 
153, 182-183; interrogative, 154—- 
157; personal, 158-159, 177-181; 
adjective, 161; declension, 175- 
184; inflection, 166-175; rules for 
number forms, 185; rules for 
gender forms, 186; rules for case 
forms, 187; parsing, 203. 


Raise, exercises 155 and 158. 
Real, 94 c¢. 
Rise, exercises 155 and 158. 


Sentences, declarative, 2-3; p. 7, 
foot-note; 22; interrogative, 28; 
imperative, 29; complex, 85; sim- 
ple, 86; compound, 89; essential 
elements, 71. ; 

Set, exercises 155-156. 


Index. 
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References are to Sections, except where otherwise specified. 


Shall, should, 38, 249, 269, 274; rules 
for use of, 276-277. 

Sit, exercises 155-156. 

Some, 94c. 

Speech, 1. 

Subject of infinitive, 228 (3). 

Subject of sentence, 9. 

Subject of thought, 4, 5. 

Substantive, 49. 

Sure, 94c. 

Synopsis of verbs, 266, pp. 287-289. 

Syntax, 108. 


Tense, of verbs, 230-231; of verb 
phrases, 253-258. 

That, 123 (2), 126, 153, 161, 184, 284 (3). 

There, 15. 

To, p. 30, foot-note; 67, 226, 290, 295 
(4). 


Verb, 51; copulative, 52; attribu- 
tive, 53; transitive, 54; intransi- 
tive, 55; root form, 59; inflection, 
230-243; properties, 243; princi- 
pal parts, 244; old conjugation, or 


Verbal, 


strong verbs, 246-247, pp. 279-281; 
new conjugation, or weak verbs, 
245, pp. 282-284 ; irregular, 248-249; 
conjugation, 259, pp. 285-287 ; syn- 
opsis, 266, pp. 287-289; parsing, 

250; rules for number and person 

forms, 279. 

59-60; p. 54, foot-note; 
218; classes, 219; outline, 229; 
phrases, 275. 

Verb phrases, 61, 62; copulative, 
63; attributive, 64; transitive, 65; 
intransitive, 66; expressions often 
mistaken for, 68; necessity of, 
251; idiomatic nature of, p. 55, 
foot-note; p. 232, note; future, 


253-254; perfect, 255-257; pro- 
gressive, 260-261; emphatic, 262; 
passive, 263-265; subjunctive, 


267; unclassified, 268. 
Voice, 263-264; how io change, 265. 


What, 116, 153, 157, 182. 

Will, would, 271, 274; rules for use 
of, 276-277. 

With, 294. 
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ENGLISH 


Elementary English Composition 


By Professor F. N. SCOTT, of the University of Michigan, and Professor 
J. V. DENNEY, of Ohio State University. 12mo, cloth, 311 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 


HIS book is designed for the first work of composition and 

rhetoric in secondary schools. 

The authors have not attempted to write a systematic treatise 
upon rhetoric. Rather they have constructed a series of definite, 
concrete problems, based upon attractive material and challenging 
curiosity, each problem discovering to the pupil who solves it a 
practical principle, or a useful idiom, or a typical situation in life. 

Three aims are kept especially in view: — 

I. To present the familiar principles in a novel and attractive 
manner. 

IJ. To emphasize the social aspect of composition; that is, 
to keep constantly before the pupil the “other man” for whom 
he is writing or speaking. 

III. To give due weight to the importance of the relation of 
speaking and writing. 

The Chapters are: — 

Exercises for Grammar Review. 
CHAPTER I. Oral Composition. 
II, Written Composition. 
III, Description, Oral and Written. 
IV. Narration, Oral and Written. 
V. Explanation, Oral and Written. 
VI. Argument, Oral and Written, 
VII. Figures of Speech. 
Errors of Speech and Debated Usages. 


The book contains twenty-six attractive illustrations which 
are made the basis of compositions. 

Such a bare detail of the plan gives little idea of the vigor, 
resource, and originality of the authors, which touch the dullest 
pupil, and which have gained for the Elementary English Com- 
position the widest use of any book in this subject. 
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The New Composition-Rhetoric: Edition of ror1 


By Professors F. N. SCOTT, of the University of Michigan, and J. V. 
DENNEY, of Ohio State University. r2mo, cloth, 480 pages. Price, $1.20, 


HIS book embodies the best features of former editions of the 
Composition-Rhetoric and the Composition-Literature. It is 
intended for the higher classes in academies and high schools, 
and is especially suited to follow the authors’ Elementary English 
Composition. 

Throughout the work the aim is to keep the student’s powers 
of construction and criticism in proper adjustment. The simple, 
‘fundamental principles that underlie both composition and the 
appreciation of literature are discovered inductively by the study 
of numerous selections, and are at once applied in the student’s 
practice. A striking feature of the work is its emphasis upon 
oral composition. 

The chapters are: I. Units of Composition. II. How 
Compositions Grow. III. Paragraphs. IV... (Sentences. 
V. Words. VI. The Forms of Prose Discourse. VII. De- 
scription. VIII. Narration. IX. Exposition. X. Argumen- 
tation. XI. Poetry. XII. Figures of Speech. Appendices: 
A. Directions for Written Work. £&. Capitals and Punctuation. 
C. Common Faults with Marks used in Correcting Them. 

The topics suggested for themes cover a wide range of interests. 
They are drawn not only from literature, but from student life 
and, in particular, from the vocations toward which certain classes 
of students are naturally tending. Composition is regarded as a 
social act, and the student is therefore constantly led to think 
of himself as writing or speaking for a specified group of readers 
or hearers. 

' The aim and method of the book are easily dated: but the 
qualities which make it different from others —its strong and 
abundant vitality, its wealth of inspiration, its unfailing stimulus 
to the pupil—are not so readily described; they will be thor- 


oughly understood by teachers who are Eunilias with any of the 
work of the authors. 
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